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PREFACE 


ENT, by universal consent, takes a high place 

among the county divisions of England. It is 
ninth in size, and ninth in population, but merits a yet 
higher place in the importance of its history, in the 
considerable diversity and beauty of its scenery, in the 
attractiveness of its seaboard, and in the wealth of its 
fruit-orchards and hop-gardens. Moreover, Kent is pre- 
eminent in the number and extent of its finely-wooded 
parks, among which are included those of Knole, the 
Wildernesse, Eastwell, Lullingstone, Cobham, Chilham, 
Godmersham, Waldershare, the Mote, Chevening, Bel- 
mont, and Hothfield. With regard to buildings, Kent 
is only surpassed in the number and importance of its 
ancient castles by a single shire, namely, the border 
county of Northumberland. No other county can rival 
Kent in the architectural value and absorbing interest of 
its old residential houses; Penshurst and Ightham Moat 
are both without a peer; whilst the minor domestic 
architecture of many of its old cottages and farmhouses, 
so aptly illustrated by Messrs. Davie and Dawber in 
one of Messrs. Batsford’s volumes, places this county in 
the forefront of picturesque attractiveness of this nature 
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Kent, too, is the only county which possesses two 
cathedral churches of ancient foundation, and though 
many of its parish churches are comparatively humble 
structures, their number, antiquity, and general interest 
cannot readily be surpassed. Notwithstanding all that 
has been written about Kent, there is no book, large or 
small, that attempts to give an account of the dates and 
particular features of the numerous churches. Almost 
the whole are specially named, after a brief fashion, 
in these pages, together with the old monuments; the 
brasses are decidedly greater in number and value than 
those of any other shire. 

Personal knowledge is the chief authority on which 
this book is based. Many parts of Kent have been 
familiar to me for about half a century, and for the last 
twelve years I have had the advantage of being resident 
within its limits. Owing to its great size, it has not 
been possible to adopt thé same plan throughout 
that was followed when writing Rambles in Surrey, 
wherein each chapter followed the course of actual 
rambles. Nevertheless, this course has been taken in 
two or three of the more picturesque or striking districts, 
as is the case in chapters ten, thirteen, and sixteen. 

An endeavour has been made to cover the whole 
of the county, with the exception of those parts near 
the metropolis which are included in the modern 
County of London, as created in 1888. It was no 
small puzzle to decide as to the order in which such 
a book as this should be arranged. Eventually I 
thought I could not do better than follow the example 
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set by old William Lambarde in his Peramdulation of 
Kent, first published in 1570. He took his readers 
round the outskirts of the county, and then diverged in 
various directions into the centre. This plan has been 
adopted. The coast-line is followed from Erith to the 
extremity of Romney Marsh, and then the line of 
country on the margin of Sussex and Surrey. After- 
wards various excursions are made inland from Sitting- 
bourne and Faversham, and up the rivers Darent and 
Medway, including also accounts of Maidstone, Ashford, 
and Canterbury, with their surroundings. 

I have made free use of the stores of information 
gleaned by others, but have endeavoured to test all 
statements, where possible, from original sources. 
Hasted’s fine county history folios, published in 1770, 
are marvellously full and clear for the time when they 
were composed. Only the first volume of the Vzctorza 
County History of*Kent has as yet been published ; to 
this I contributed the article on Forestry, both ancient 
and modern. The three volumes of Furley’s Hzstory of 
the Weald of Kent (1871) form a notable and most 
helpful book. I should like here to thank my friends 
Messrs. Walford Brothers, of 6 New Oxford Street, for 
their kindness in lending me several rarities in Kent 
bibliography, notably early guides to Gravesend, Mar- 
gate, and Tunbridge. The numerous and admirable 
volumes of the Archeologia Cantiana are of supreme 
value to all lovers of Kent; they are constantly cited 
under the initials 4. C. I should like, too, to acknow- 
ledge my enjoyment in reading and re-reading Mr. 
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Jerrold’s Highways and Byways in Kent (1907). 1 
have been bold enough to quote from his book on two 
or three occasions. I do not think that it will be found 
that these pages in any way clash with this work, for 
both of us, though trying to help ramblers to more 
thoroughly enjoy and appreciate this beautiful and 
attractive county, follow different lines. The stream of 
visitors to Kent—with all its railway facilities and its 
nearness to vast populations—steadily increases. I can 
only hope that this small book may add somewhat to 
their enjoyment. 


J. CHARLES COX 


LONGTON AVENUE, SYDENHAM 
February, 1913 
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CHAPTER I 
ERITH TO GRAVESEND 


ASTWARD beyond Woolwich, which is within 
the bounds of the newly formed County of 
London, lies Erith, on the widening reach of the 
Thames, a place of former maritime importance and 
now populous owing to various iron-foundries, engineer- 
ing works, and other industries. The extensive brick- 
fields on the eastern side of the parish present a 
singularly forbidding appearance, but southwards, close 
at hand, there are several attractions in the shape of 
numerous orchards and market gardens. To the west 
is Abbey Wood, formerly known as Lesnes. Here 
stood the Abbey of Lesnes or Westwood, founded in 
1178 by Richard de Lucy, chief justiciary of England, 
for’ Austin canons, and dedicated to St. Mary or St. 
Thomas the Martyr. In the following year the founder 
retired to this-monastery, and assumed the habit of a 
black~- canon; but he soon afterwards died and was 
buried in the chapter-house. 
In 1524 Cardinal Wolsey obtained permission to 
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suppress this house, among various other small 
monasteries, to assist in raising revenues for his 
colleges of Ipswich and Oxford. The annual value 
of Lesnes Abbey was at that time £186 5s. 8d. Soon 
after its suppression this abbey and its immediate 
surroundings were bestowed upon that cunning courtier, 
Sir Ralph Sadler, who managed to keep in the good 
graces of four sovereigns of diametrically opposite views 
and temperaments. Sadler only held this property, 
where he resided, from 1537 to 1541, when he sold it to 
Henry Cooke. In 1630, when the manor was in the 
occupation of Sir John Hippersley, and that famous 
antiquary, William Weever, was rector of Erith, an 
interesting discovery was made on the site of the old 
conventual church. The rector tells us, in his book on 
Funeral Monuments, that Sir John set some men to 
work to find stones— 


“amongst the rubbish of the*decayed fabricke of the Church 
(which had laine a long time burried in her owne ruines, 
and growne over with oke, elme and ashe trees) and these 
happened on a goodly funeral monument; the full propor- 
tion of a man in his caste armour, his sword hanging at his 
side by a broad belt, upon which the flower-de-luce was 
engraven in many places, being, I take it, the rebus or device 
of the Lucies; this, his (Sir Richard Lucie’s) representation 
or picture, lay upon a flat marble stone, that stone upon 
a trough or coffin of white smooth hewn ashler stone, in that 
coffin and a sheet of lead (both being made fit for the dimen- 
sion of a dead body) the remaines of an ashie drie carkasse 
lay enwrapped, whole and undisjointed, and upon the head some 
haire, or a simile quiddam of haire, appeared. They likewise 
found other statues‘of men in like manner proportioned, as also 
of a woman in her attire and abiliments, with many gravestones 
and bones of the deceased, to see all which great confluence 


of people resorted, amongst which number I was not the 
hindmost.” 
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The body of the supposed founder was reburied and 
a bay-tree planted to mark the spot. Soon afterwards 
Sir John Hippersley sold the abbey estates to Mr. 
Thomas Haws, treasurer of Christ’s Hospital, who by 
his will of 1633 bequeathed it to the Blue Coat 
foundation, in whose hands it still remains. In 1844 
the governors pulled down the mansion, wherein were 
combined many parts of the old abbey buildings, and 
erected a new house for their tenants. In 1752 Dr. 
Stukeley published a conjectural plan of the building 
in vol. i of the Avche@ologia. The fine abbey barn was 
demolished in 1901. In 1909 a fund was raised by 
the Woolwich Antiquarian Society for the systematic 
exploration of the site, and in the course of two years 
careful excavation has revealed much of considerable 
interest. Parts of walls still standing prove to be the 
south-west angle of the church, the south wall of the 
cloisters, and the south and east walls of the refectory. 
In the south trawsept two vaults were opened: one 
was covered by a large slab of Bethersden marble, with 
the fifteenth-century matrix of a lady under a canopy, 
and the second contained a small broken free-stone 
effigy of a crosslegged knight, with the arms of Lucy of 
Newington, and dating from about 1320. Two other 
tomb-slabs came to light spoiled of their brasses; one 
of these had a pastoral staff and the words “ Abbas 
Elyas” (he died ¢. 1300), and the other an elaborate 
canopy over a lady, ¢c. 1420. A great number of tiles 
were found during the. excavation, chiefly of plain 
colours—-brown, yellow, or green—as well as various 
inlaid or encaustic tiles of diverse conventional and 
heraldic designs, mainly of the thirteenth century. 
It is known that the abbey tile-works were at Bakersden 
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on the edge of Dartford Heath. Also a few pieces of 
decayed stained glass. The chief interest, however, 
has been in the working out of the plan of the buildings 
by uncovering foundations. 

The parish church of St. John Baptist has some 
good Early English work, especially in the chancel. 
A big scheme of restoration, in 1877, involved a new 
north aisle. There is a wealth of old brasses, including 
effigies of John Ailmer and wife, 1435 ; Emma Wode 
and children, 1471 ; John Mylner and two wives (one 
missing), 1511; Edward Hawte, wife and _ child, 
1537; and Roger Sencler, 1425, serviens abbatis et 
conventus de Lesnes. 

Not far from the abbey remains is a steep hollow, 
with a pond at the bottom ; it is supposed to have been 
a shipbuilding dock in Roman times. 

Two miles on the main road south from Erith brings 
us to Crayford, where the. almost entirely Perpendicular 
church has the interesting dedication to St. Paulinus. 
The plan is highly exceptional ; though the nave and 
chancel are about equal in width, the former consists of 
two broad aisles with an arcade in the centre, whilst the 
chancel has three divisions, a centre with an aisle on 
each side; the result is that the east end of the nave 
arcade is in a line with the centre of the chancel arch. 
The river Cray runs through the somewhat quaint little 
town ; a little farther northward it runs into the river 
Darent. 

A short distance from Crayford eastward lies the 
considerable town of Dartford, three miles from where 
the Darent flows into the Thames. The town is now 
chiefly concerned with powder-mills, paper-mills, and 
the construction of general machinery, but it has had 
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an interesting historic past, of which some remnants are 
extant. Here was an important Roman station, at the 
point where the Watling Street crossed the Darent by 
a ford. A largely endowed priory was founded at 
Dartford for Dominican nuns by Edward III in 1355, 
to commemorate his French victories. Henry VIII 
converted the suppressed house into a palace, occa- 
sionally occupied by himself, Anne of Cleves, and 
Queen Elizabeth. At that time the gardens and 
orchards covered 12 acres, The chief remnant is 
a fine gateway, temp. Henry VII. The whole place 
is now utilized as a farmstead. The church of the 
Holy Trinity, in the centre of the older part of the 
town, is a large building, with some thirteenth and 
fourteenth century work, but the whole is much 
modernized by restorations and enlargements. The 
plan is exceptional : there are aisles to both chance] and 
nave, and the tower is placed between the north aisle 
of the nave and the chancel. The nave arcades are 
Decorated, but the north chancel arcade is Early 
English. There is a good Decorated west doorway and 
window. The chequered flint and stone battlements 
are noteworthy. There is an excellent brass to Richard 
Martyn and wife, under canopies, 1402; also to Agnes 
Molyngton, 1454; Joan Rothele, 1464; Richard Barlton 
and wife, 1496; — Wiltshire, 1508; and William 
Death and; two wives, 1590, chrisom-child in the arms 
of one. Note the Early English font, and a spirited 
wall-painting of St. George and the Dragon in the 
south chancel aisle. 

Following the road southwards, on the west bank of 
the Darent, the village of Darenth is reached. It is 
well worth visiting both by Roman and_ church 
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antiquaries. The church of St. Margaret consists of 
chancel, nave, south aisle, and tower at west end of 
aisle, crowned by an overhanging pyramidal roof 
of shingles, The tower is Early English, and the 
nave and aisle in the main Perpendicular, but the 
chancel is much earlier in parts and of exceptional 
construction. The western part of the chancel is 
thirteenth century and had once an aisle on the south. 
The eastern part is early Norman and approached by 
an ascent of several steps; it has a low stone vaulted 
roof of plain character, without ribs. Between the vaulted 
roof and the real roof was an apartment, probably a 
priest’s chamber; the east front shows two tiers of 
windows; those below are three small lancets, whilst 
above are two blocked-up lancets with a circular one 
between them; the upper ones afford light to the 
chamber. This part of the chancel is largely con- 
structed of bonding tiles and other Roman material. The 
circular font is a fine Norman example with sculptures 
under a range of arcading. To the south of the village 
the foundations of extensive Roman buildings were 
discovered. 

Returning to Dartford, and proceeding eastwards 
towards Greenhithe on the Thames, off which lie 
the training-ships “Arethusa” and “ Chichester,” a 
halt should be called at Stone, to see the note- 
worthy church of St. Mary. This church, consider- 
ably restored by Mr. Street in 1859-60 (A. C, iii), 
though plain in the exterior, has much work of 
beauty and grace, especially in the lofty chancel, 
c. 1275-85. Mr. Street believed that it was erected 
towards the end of the episcopate of Laurence de St. 
Martin, Bishop of Rochester 1251~74, and that it had 
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the same architect as Westminster Abbey. The Bishop 
of Rochester had a manor-house in this parish. A 
considerable building, chiefly of modern date, is called 
Stone Castle, but there is a small square tower with 
newel stairs which may possibly justify its claim to be 
of the days of King John, 

There is a brass memorial to John Lumbarde, 1408, 
which, though mutilated, is of exceptional beauty and 
grace. A very small effigy of the priest, in Mass 
vestments, is placed within the head of an octofoiled 
floriated cross, with the well-known legend, Credo 
quod Redemptor, etc. The inscription runs down the 
foliated stem of the cross. 

Swanscombe, 14 miles farther to the east, on high 
ground, also possesses a church (Sts. Peter and Paul) of 
quite exceptional interest. The shingled spire was 
struck by lightning on August 14, 1902, when the 
spire was destroyed, all the wooden fittings of the tower 
consumed, and much damage done generally to the 
interior of the church. But the mischief is much 
exaggerated in some accounts, 2g, Kelly’s Directory of 
the county states that all was “destroyed except the 
chancel.” Having rambled here in 1872 and taken 
notes that told of the pre-Norman date of the tower, 
this was most distressful, but a ramble of I912 gave 
great relief. The tower and the general fabric or stone- 
work of the church proved to have been unscathed 
by the fiery trial. The greater part of the tower, with 
its long-and-short quoins, is indubitable Saxon, and the 
south window of the basement, widely splayed on the 
exterior and turned in Roman bricks, cannot be later 
than the tenth century. The upper part of the tower 
has been reconstructed, after a somewhat rude fashion, 
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in Early English days. The restoration after the fire 
included a new broached shingled spire, and as there 
are at least five cases in which the shingled spires of 
Kent have drawn down fire from heaven, it is almost a 
pity that it was reconstructed. About the only trace of 
Norman times is the circular font standing on five 
shafts ; it used to show sculpture of the four evangelists, 
but it suffered in the fire, and the exterior of the bowl 
now presents a rough and irregular surface. Neverthe- 
less, it showed much good taste on the part of the 
restorers to suffer it to remain. The stone Saxon 
church seems to have sufficed throughout the Norman 
period. Early in the thirteenth century, the body of 
the church was completely rebuilt. The arcades separat- 
ing the aisles from the naves are Early English, and 
so, too, is the spacious chancel, though Decorated 
windows were afterwards inserted in the east and south 
walls. In the fourteenth century, a clerestory with 
small trefoil lights was raiséd above the nave arcades, 
and most of the aisle windows are also Decorated. The 
church was considerably and carefully restored in 1874 
at the cost of Sir Erasmus Wilson, who resided here ; 
he died in 1884, and there is a handsome alabaster 
table-tomb to his memory at the east end of the 
north aisle. During the restoration work after the 
1902 fire, the fairly perfect rood-stairs, with lower 
and upper doorways, of fifteenth-century date, were 
opened out in the south wall, in a line with the first 
bay of the nave, so that the chancel on its eastern 
side was of most unusual size for a small church; the 
rood-loft evidently went right across the church. 
Against. the side wall of the south aisle, just clear of 
the rood-stairs, is the big and imposing mural monu- 
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ment to Sir Raphe Weldon and Eliza his wife, with 
their recumbent effigies in the usual Renaissance attitude 
of leaning on their elbows ; their children appear kneel- 
ing, in bold relief, on the front of the tomb. Sir Raphe 
died in 1609; he was “Cheif Clark of the Kitchin to 
Queen Elizabeth and afterwards Clark Comptrolar to 
King James.” It is a most striking monument of its 
kind and in excellent condition. The knight’s helmet 
and sword hang over the tomb. Other objects of 
particular interest in this church are (1) an old and 
somewhat imperfect altar-slab, with the five crosses, 
now measuring 34 inches by 30 inches, let into the 
wooden cover of the altar-table; (2) good Jacobean 
altar-rails, probably pre-Laudian; (3) a fine fifteenth- 
century wooden lectern. A small squared recess in the 
south wall of the chancel is pointed out as a “leper 
squint.” If an unhappy leper did try to squint through 
the thick wall, he would merely squint at a patch of the 
opposite wall, for the sides are squared. Moreover, no 
leper dare set foot in achurchyard. It is the duty of all 
intelligent ramblers to do their best to uproot this most 
foolish and baseless of all modern church fables. The 
church is always open, is in beautiful order, and there is 
a daily celebration. 

Swanscombe church in medizval days was a place of 
pilgrimage to an image of St. Hildefirth, whose inter- 
cessions were considered efficacious in cases of madness ; 
he flourished from 617 to 680, and was Bishop of Meaux, 
in France, for the last eight years of his life. 

From Swanscombe it may be well for the rambler to 
direct his steps some two miles southwards by by-roads 
to Southfleet. It is an attractive little village, surrounded 
by orchards and hop-gardens. The church of St. 
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Nicholas, though not so exceptionally interesting as 
Swanscombe or as its neighbour of Northfleet, is quite 
worth a visit. The south entrance is approached 
through an avenue of closely clipped rounded box- 
trees. The church, with the exception of the east 
windows of the two aisles, is almost exclusively of 
fourteenth-century date. Note the original south door, 
the old rough-hewn chest, and more especially the 
graduated sedilia with shafts of Purbeck marble on the 
south side of the chancel. As to memorials, there is a 
bracket brass to Joan Urban, 1414; other brasses to 
John Urban, 1420, and wife ; to John Tubney (a demi- 
effigy), 1457, Rector of Southfleet and Archdeacon of 
St. Asaph ; to John Sedley, 1510, wife and five children ; 
and a small shroud brass to Thomas Cowell,¢. 1520. In 
the south aisle is a fine marble tomb to Sir John Sedley, 
1561. The octagonal font, richly sculptured on each 
face, almost exactly resembles that of Shorne. 

Returning northward by the main road, Northfleet is 
soon gained ; it is rapidly becoming a mere suburb of 
Gravesend. The church of St. Botolph is a large 
building of diversified interest. At the west end isa 
plain tower, built in 1628 within the ruins of its prede- 
cessor. On the south side of the tower, at its junction 
with the nave, are remains of Saxon long and short 
work. A special feature of the interior is the rood 
screen of early fourteenth-century date, figured in Par- 
ker’s Glossary, from which the very interesting doors, 
with beautiful ironwork, were removed between 1036 
and 1047.1 On the chancel floor there is a good brass 
effigy, nearly life-size, of a priest, Patrick Lacy, 1375, in 


*See Mr. Aymer Vallance’s illustration in Memorials of Old 
Kent, p. 51. 
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eucharistic vestments; a demi-effigy of William Tye, 
rector, 1391 ; and of William Rykhill and wife 
Catherine, 1433. At the west end of the nave is an 
exceptionally good parish chest, with coved top, of 
fourteenth-century date. It is stoutly clamped with iron, 
and has iron carrying-rings at the ends for the inser- 
tion of a pole. At the east end of the south aisle are 
a three-graded sedilia and a piscina niche with trefoiled 
heads of fourteenth-century date. The fabric shows 
work of every period. In addition to the Saxon work 
of the old tower, the tower archway is Norman, with 
escalloped capitals to the semicircular jambs. The 
chancel and most of the windows and the aisles and the 
arcades are Decorated, but one circular pier of the south 
arcade and its western respond are Early English. The 
south porch and the battlements of the aisles are Per- 
pendicular. There was much restoration in 1866, when 
the remains of the old sedilia of the chancel were cleared 
away in favour of ugly and obtrusive modern buttresses. 

The churchyard of Northfleet is bounded on the west 
and south by two of those vast and deep chalk-pits or 
quarries which are almost continuous from here to 
Greenhithe. They supply the numerous plaster-works, 
whose tall chimneys are such an eyesore all along the 
river bank. Strips of undisturbed ground run between 
the quarries on the natural level, of just sufficient width 
to carry the roads. 

The position of Gravesend, at the entrance of the 
great port of London, gave it importance for a long 
period, and it has been a municipal borough since the 
days of Elizabeth. Ships bound for foreign shores are 
obliged to call here for a pilot, and ships arriving are 
boarded by Custom House officers, Into the few earlier 
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incidents connected with Gravesend, such as its sacking 
by the French in 1382, there is no space to enter. 
Gravesend has developed after a remarkable fashion in 
recent years, and the traces of the old town are few and 
insignificant. The High Street, however, may fairly be 
termed interesting, owing to various houses of richly- 
toned red brickwork. To the east of Gravesend are the 
well-planned Windmill Hili Gardens, on high ground, 
with extensive views, opened in 1902. To the west are 
the once celebrated Rosherville Gardens, largely laid 
out amid disused chalk quarries. Immediately round 
Gravesend are numerous so-called dene-holes, or under- 
ground passages and chambers, about which a variety of 
ingenious tales have been spun; but the best of our 
more prosaic archeologists are now convinced that they 
are merely early workings for procuring fresh supplies 
of chalk. 

The old church of St. Marty stood away from the river. 
As the population of Gravesend grew, commerce drew 
them more to the waterside, and in 1497 the townsmen 
provided themselves with a duly licensed chapel of 
ease. The chapel was consecrated to St. George by the 
good Bishop Fisher in April, 1510, reserving all cus- 
tomary rights to the mother church of St. Mary. The 
latter church had been grievously damaged by fire, but 
having been restored it was, in its turn, consecrated on 
the following day. The population, however, showed so 
great a preference for St. George’s that in 1544 permis- 
sion was given for the disuse of the church on St. Mary’s 
Green. St. George’s church was burnt down in the 
great fire of 1728, and the present unsightly building 
was erected on the site in 1731. 

The eastern end of Gravesend merges into the former 
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village of Denton. Of the ancient ruined chapel of 
St. Mary and its recent restoration, a beautifully illus- 
trated account was written by Mr. G. M. Arnold, F.S.A,, 
in 1902. Equally near to Gravesend on this side is the 
much restored old church of Milton (Sts. Peter and Paul). 
It is a mixture of Decorated and Perpendicular. There 
is a holy-water stoup on the exterior of the disused south 
porch. The Decorated sedilia and piscina niche are 
the best features of the interior. The roof is of curious 
classic construction, dated 1790. Here was a college 
or chantry of secular priests, founded by Aymer de 
Valence in 1322, About a mile to the south-east, on 
the road to Strood, is the straggling little village of 
Chalk. The church (St. Mary) stands some way back 
from the highroad on a slight eminence. On the west 
side of the tower is a Perpendicular porch, with a 
niche over the entrance, and over the niche is the 
grotesque figure of a man holding a jug. Between 
the nave and _ ndfth aisle is an arcade of three Early 
English arches. The south aisle has been removed, but 
the built-up arcade remains. At the east end of the 
chancel are three lancets. 7 

About five miles east of Gravesend is the large village 
of Higham, on the edge of the marshes extending to the 
Thames. It is the terminus ofthe Thames and Medway 
Canal, which passes through a tunnel in the chalk-hills. 
The church of St. Mary consists of chancel, nave, north 
aisle, porch, and wooden belfry for two bells at the west 
end. The chief features are several good Decorated 
windows of different dates; on the north side is 
a Norman window. The north aisle is Perpendicular. 
The old south door has some curious tracery, with a 
fioriated border mingled with birds and beasts. The 
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square-bowled font with chamfered ‘edges, supported by 
four short legs on a square plinth, is late Norman. The 
north chancel aisle was formerly, during its later history, 
the chapel of a small Benedictine nunnery founded at 
Lillechurch, in this parish, by King Stephen in 1151. It 
was a cell to the monastery of St. Sulpice at Bourges. 
Suppressed under Bishop Fisher, it was given by 
Henry VIII to St. John’s College, Cambridge. The 
only remains are a portion of the walls built into the 
Abbey Farm. The name Higham Ridgeway tells of 
an old Roman cross road from Watling Street to the 
river bank. 

At Cooling, to the north-east of Higham and two 
miles from Cliffe station, are the considerable remains 
of an old castle built by John de Cobham,-the third 
baron, and founder of the College in the days of 
Richard II. He obtained licence to crenelate and fortify 
his manor house of Coulyng on February 2, 1380-1. 
This he did for the good of the district, for this part of 
the coast had just suffered (in 1379) from a grievous 
invasion of Frenchmen and Spaniards, who ravaged and 
burnt village and town, including Gravesend. There 
was no stronghold to resist them, and the patriotic baron 
resolved on the building of this castle ; it was not com- 
pleted until 1385. The plan of the fortress consisted of 
two main wards or divisions, the outer ward lying to the 
east of the inner ward. The gatehouse of the latter 
ward, at its north-west angle, is flanked by two semi- 
circular towers 40 feet high. Here is still affixed the well- 
known and highly remarkable inscription in enamelled 
copper, which takes the form of a charter, with Lord 
Cobham’s appendant seal. The writing is in black ona 
white ground, and the proper colours are given to the seal 
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and cords. After a lapse of five hundred and thirty years 
the inscription is almost as clear and good as when first 
put in position. It measures 34 inches by 14 inches, 
and the diameter of the seal is 74 inches. 


“ Knouweth that beth and schul be 
That i am mad in help of the cuntre 
In knowyng of whyche thyng 
Thys is chartre and wytnessyng.” 


The rendering of this brief charter or assurance in 
English, at a time when all actual charters ran in Latin, 
was evidently intended as a pledge to his tenantry 
by the great baron that this mighty stronghold was 
intended as a defence against foreign foes. It is difficult 
to realize the size of the outer ward, as it is now so much 
covered by a modern house and outbuildings, but its 
interior measurement was about 150 yards by 100 yards. 
There is a round tower at each of the three other 
corners, and consfderable parts of the curtain wall are 
standing. Thenow dry moat can be traced. The inner 
ward, which is, roughly speaking, about fifty yards 
square, is entered by a strong gatehouse on its east 
side. The outer walls of this ward are of chalk, faced 
on both sides with ragstone ashlar, except in that part 
of the east wall to the right-hand of the gatehouse, 
where there is a chequer of flint and stone. On the 
inner side of this chequer was the Great Chamber, of 
which the crypt or undercroft remains. The remains 
of the great curtain wall and the angle towers of the 
inner ward are considerable, and its moat is only 
partially dry. Sir John Oldcastle, the Lollard leader 
of the opening years of the fifteenth century, occupied 
this castle for some time. Its chief historical associa- 
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tion is, however, in ‘corinexion with the _ ill-starred 
rebellion of Sir Thomas Wyatt, who took the castle 
by assault on 30th January, 1554 (A. C, vol. xi). 

The small church of St. James, Cooling, consists of 
chancel, nave, south porch, and western tower. Its 
peculiarity is the long chancel with a series of six 
shallow canopied stalls on each side, with detached 
shafts of Purbeck marble. Over the three sedilia on 
the south side, beyond these stalls, are niches which have 
trefoiled heads. The elaborate piscina has two drains 
and a stone credence shelf. The date of this work is 
of the third quarter of the thirteenth century. The 
square font on five shafts is Early English. The nave 
roof, temp. Edward III, has good wall-plates and 
spandrels to the tie-beams. There are six old benches 
with trefoiled poppy-heads, zemp. Henry VI. The 
Perpendicular tower has the turret at the south-east 
angle. There is a small.brass effigy to Feyth Brooke, 
1508, a daughter of Lord Cobham. 

The large church of St. Helen-at- Cliffe, about 
14 miles to the north-west of Cooling, standing on an - 
eminence, well repays a visit. There was extensive 
restoration in 1897. In the outer wall of the north 
transept is a rude ancient doorway, probably pre- 
Norman, and belonging to an older structure. The 
church consists of chancel, transepts, nave with north 
and. south aisles, and a western tower. The nave. 
arcades, transepts, and parts of the tower are Early 
English towards the close of the style; the chancel is 
excellent Decorated, with beautiful sedilia and piscina . 
under groined canopies, and the aisle windows are also 
Decorated ; the south porch and most of the tower 
are Perpendicular. Note the Easter Sepulchre, north 
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4s 
side of chancel ; remains of old screen-work, and six 
misericorde old stalls; wall-paintings of transepts ; 
fragments of old glass; and pulpit of 1634, with hour- 
glass stand. There are two old slabs with Norman- 
French inscriptions to Jone Ram and to Elienore 
de Clive. There are also quaint brass effigies to 
Thomas Faunce, 1609, and to Bonham Faunce, 1652, 
each with two wives. 

The peninsula which stretches away several miles to 
the east between the Thames and the Medway, bordered 
by river marshes and intersected by dikes, can make 
no claim to be picturesque or attractive ; it terminates 
in the small Isle of Grain, cut off by the Yantlet Creek. 
Mr. Jerrold, in his Highways and Byways of Kent, 
writes as to its solitariness, and of zigzagging over it 
without seeing anyone save a few field labourers. 
This was exactly my own experience as far back as 
1870, when the brass-searching and brass-rubbing fever 
was strong upon me. Probably this dreary peninsula is 
the least visited of any part of Kent, and the rambler 
is advised to shun it unless he is a church-lover, as all 
ramblers ought to be. At High Halstow the church 
shows Norman, Early English, and Perpendicular 
work, and there is a brass of 1618 to William Pulke, 
minister, and wife; at Hoo St. Mary there is a 
Norman tower; at Hoo All Hallows there are diversi- 
ties of style, and a kneeling brass to William Copinger, 
1504; at Grain the styles vary from Norman to late 
Perpendicular, the pews date from.1645, and there is a 
brass to John Hykk and wife, 1494; at Stoke the fabric 
is mainly zemp. Edward I; and at Hoo St. Werburgh, 
four miles from Kochester, the church, chiefly Perpen- 
dicular, has a good tower and shingled spire ; a brass 
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to John Brown, half-effigy of priest, 1410; to Richard 
Bayly, priest, 1412 (head missing) ; to a civilian, n.d. ; 
to Stephen and Richard Charles, 1417; to Thomas and 
Matilda Cobham, 1465; and to James and Anna 
Plumley, with four children, 1640. 

Before leaving this peninsula, it may be well to add 
that the rambler to Cooling should not fail to carry 
in his pocket Dickens’s Great Expectations, when he 
will at once realize that the fascinating opening passages 
as to Pip’s early days are portrayed from this village, 
its inn and its churchyard. 

The consideration of the triple town of Strood, 
Rochester, and Chatham will be held over till we 
come to a later section, and the thread of the 
rambles is resumed, for a short time, through those two 
or three parishes to the east of Chatham which are on 
the lower side of the wide estuary of the Medway, until 
the channel of the Isle of “Sheppey stops the way. 

Gillingham is an extensive parish, including in its 
bounds Old and New Brompton and a part of Chatham 
High Street. The external work of the large church 
of St. Mary Magdalene is Perpendicular, and it has the 
unusual Kentish feature of a clerestory ; but the nave 
arcades, as is not infrequently the case, are thirteenth 
century. There is a good circular Norman font with 
arcading. There are remains of several once fine brasses, 
including one to William Beaufitz, 1433, and another to 
John Bregge, a former vicar. Grange, a hamlet of this 
parish, stands on the edge of the Medway. A small chapel 
built here by Sir John Philpot, Lord Mayor of London 
in 1378, is now in ruins. At Gillingham begins a broad 
stretch of country, extending for upwards of thirteen 
miles as far as Faversham, which is chiefly given up to 
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fruit culture ; cherries predominate in the orchards, but 
they are varied with apples, plums, pears, and all 
varieties of bush fruit. 

Rainham, the adjacent parish, has a church (St. 
Margaret’s) with work of all three pointed styles, but 
chiefly Perpendicular. The chancel has three early 
Decorated sedilia with trefoiled heads under triangular 
canopies. The base of the rood-screen remains, and 
over it the roof has painted panels, each bearing a 
“rose-en-soleil,’ the badge of Edward IV. There are 
brasses to William Bloor, 1529; to William Auche, 
1514; and to John Norden, 1540, who had four wives, 
“Johne, Agnes, Ellyn, and Elizabethe,” but only the 
effigy of one has survived. There is a well-carved chest 
of the fourteenth century. 

The parish stretches down to the Medway creeks, and 
includes several of the marsh islands. These broad 
waters and inlets are the homes or occasional resting- 
places of a variety of birds, many of them of some 
rarity. The rambler who is an observant bird-lover 
will find much to delight him on the Medway marshes, 
more especially on those pertaining to this parish. He 
would do well to supply himself with a copy of The 
Birds of Rainham (1894), by the late Mr. Walter 
Prentis, a distinguished ornithologist. Mr. Prentis 
bequeathed his fine collection of birds to the Eastgate 
House Museum, Rochester. Among birds that have 
been noted from time to time on these marshes are the 
Velvet Scoter, the Red-breasted Merganser, the Smew, 
the Scaup Duck, and the Pintail; the Little Stint, and 
the Purple Sandpiper ; the Common Curlew, and the 
Whimbrel ; the Little Gull, the Black-headed Gull, and 
young immature Great Northern Divers. 
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“ On the Rainham Marshes trained dogs are often employed 
by the fishermen and ‘mud-diggers’ to assist them in killing the 
small flocks of young curlews on their arrival in August. A dog 
is sent out on the mudflats, and as soon as the curlews see it they 
invariably attack it. The dog then retreats to the dike where 
his master has hidden, and the curlews, following up their 
success, soon fall victims to the ensconced gunners.” 


The next village of Upchurch lies somewhat higher, 
overlooking certain Medway creeks where there is 
considerable brickmaking. The church of St. Mary 
is of distinct interest. The nave arcades and most of 
the windows are of good Decorated design. During a 
restoration in 1877 the plinths of the piers of a Norman 
chancel arch were uncovered. The sedilia of the 
chancel have no canopies, and are merely divided by 
elbows. A brass of 1340 has the semi-effigies of a man 
and woman. There is a crypt beneath the church, 
gained by spiral stairs. «fhe Salters or Saltings in 
this parish consists of marsh islands intersected by the 
creeks of the Medway; the largest of these is two 
miles by 14, on which stands Burntwick, and on the 
next largest is Greenborough. There can be no doubt 
that they were connected with the mainland within 
historic days. In these Saltings much Roman pottery 
and other relics, such as glass and coins, have come 
to light. 

Lower Halstow, about a mile further to the east, has 
a quay on one of these Medway creeks. The small 
church of St. Margaret, chiefly of thirteenth-century 
date, has much Roman: material in its walls. 

The village of Iwade, yet further eastward, stands 
high, but most of the parish is embanked marshland, 
lying between Stangate Creek and the strait of the 
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Swale, both of which are navigable. The small and 
somewhat rude church of All Saints has chancel, nave 
with south aisle, south porch, and west tower. The 
tiled nave roof is carried over the remarkably low aisle 
almost to the ground. What features there are pertain 
to the Perpendicular period. There is a small fifteenth- 
century brass to Symond Snellyng and Johana his 
wife. 


CHAPTER II 
SITTINGBOURNE TO RECULVER 


ITTINGBOURNE and Milton form a united 

town at the place where the junction line turns 
northward to Sheerness and the Isle of Sheppey. The 
former is on the Watling Street, the ancient and 
modern highroad from Dover to London ; the latter is 
built on a steep hill sloping down to a creek of the 
Swale. The surroundings are much marred by exten- 
sive brick and cement works and by the stiff rows 
of small houses oeoriied for the workmen. The 
church of St. Michael is well worth a visit from the 
intelligent rambler, but it is eminently a question of 
“eyes or no eyes.” Mr. Jerrold in his recent book, 
charming in many respects, Highways and Byways of 
Kent, goes out of his way to say, “Sittingbourne 
church, having been destroyed by fire in the eighteenth 
century, has little beyond a curious monument to an 
unknown Jady and infant.” Contrariwise, Dr. Grayling, 
an antiquarian resident, wrote, almost at the same time, a 
delightful small book of forty pages, entitled Ax Old 
Parish Church, wherein are shown the exceptional 
interest of the fabric and of many of its surviving 
details, and this notwithstanding a serious fire of 
July 17, 1762, caused by a careless plumber. But this 
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fire, which consumed the roofs, so far from “ destroying ” 
the church, did not touch the tower, and the repairing 
architect reported that “the walls, pillars, and arches 
were strong and good.” After substantial repair, the 
fabric was considerably restored in 1844, and again in 
1862. Dr. Grayling shows in detail that a church 
of chancel and nave was built here in the eleventh 
century; that a transept was added in the next 
century, of which there are remains in its west wall ; 
that the chancel was doubled in length c. 1250, of which 
the beautiful arcading remains on the north side; that 
nave aisles were added temp. Edward I, and also a 
south chancel aisle built on a crypt; that this crypt, 
as well as the south porch, have quadripartite vaulting ; 
and that the church, with the tower, was completed, 
much as it now stands, about the close of the fourteenth 
century. The octagonal font, c. 1400, is an admirable 
design ; the panels are carved with Archbishop Arundel’s 
arms impaling thé see, the implements of the Passion, 
an oak-leaf and acorn device, a cross patoncee, and a 
lipped rose. The remarkable Easter Sepulchre in St. 
John Baptist’s chancel, with a stone shelf above the 
effigy of a female, is ¢. 1500. 

The church of Holy Trinity, Milton, stands a little 
distance to the north of the town, with well-grown trees 
on the north side. There is some trace of Roman 
material and early masonry, probably pre-Norman, 
but the church—lofty chancel and nave, each with a 
south aisle,and a good west tower—is chiefly fourteenth- 
century. In the south chancel are two sedilia and 
piscina niche beyond, with ogee heads and Purbeck 
marble shafts. There are brass effigies to John 
Northwode, esquire, and wife, 1496; to a knight of 
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the Northwode family, ¢c. 1480; and to Margaret 
Aleyf, 1529, a daughter. 

Sheppey, ze. the Isle of Sheep, was formerly divided 
into the three adjacent islands of Sheppey, Elmley, and 
Harty, but the intervening creeks which separated the 
last two from each other and Elmley from Sheppey 
are now filled. The present island is eleven miles long 
from east to west and about four miles in breadth. 
The only bridge entrance to the island is on the west, 
where there is communication from the mainland at 
Iwade by a movable iron viaduct for the railway-line 
from Sittingbourne to Sheerness, with a toll-bridge for 
foot passengers and vehicles. There is also a light 
railway which runs through the centre of the island 
from Queenborough to Leysdown. Where the bridge 
now stands there used to be a passage called the 
King’s Ferry, which was free for travellers and horses, 
but not for carriages. At the other end of the island a 
ferry is maintained from Oare on the mainland to Harty, 
at a place where the Swale is a mile across at high water. 
Oare lies two miles to the north of Faversham station, 
and this is the best way to approach the Isle of Sheppey, 
unless the visitor is of military proclivities. The 
village of Harty is but a short distance from the ferry ; 
the small church of St. Thomas the Martyr, dating from 
the thirteenth century, is noteworthy for a fine chest of 
early thirteenth-century date, boldly carved with a tilt- 
ing match on the central panel (see A. C, vol. iv; also 
Roe’s Ancient Coffers and Cupboards). There is a plain 
rectangular rood-screen of fifteenth-century date. The 
church was much restored in 1880. 

The southern and eastern parts of the island are 
fringed with marshlands, which enable Sheppey to 
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maintain its reputation for the excellence of its breed 
of sheep ; but there are wide corn and seed fields on the 
higher ground. In addition to turnip and mustard seed, 
many acres will be found devoted to the culture of 
sweet-peas for the stores of London seedsmen. As the 
north side is gained, the ground becomes hillier, and 
interspersed with trees, chiefly elm. The rambler who 
is fond of wide prospects will be well advised to turn 
aside eastward from Harty, for about two miles, to gain 
Shellness Point, where there is a coastguard station, 
and a beacon with a noble view of the East Swale and 
Whitstable Bay. Another long two miles among the 
sheep of the Leysdown marshes brings the traveller to 
the small church of St. Clement, Leysdown, a building 
of Kentish rag and brick, standing on the foundations 
of a Norman predecessor. The bluff north-east point of 
the island, known as Warden Point, can be gained by 
a further spell of walking by the coast-line for about a 
like distance. The church of St. James, Warden, had 
to be entirely removed in 1877 owing to the encroach- 
ments of the sea; the tower had been rebuilt in 1836 
from the materials of old London Bridge, built in 1176 
and taken down in 1832. The handful of inhabitants 
now make use of the church of All Saints, Eastchurch, 
two miles to the west ; this church, of Kentish rag, is a 
handsome early fifteenth-century building with good 
western tower. The rood-screen is bold and effective, 
but deprived of its original vaulting ; the cornice and 
cresting are modern. A monument to Gabriel Livesey 
and wife, 1622, has two recumbent figures. 

Proceeding further westward from Eastchurch to 
Minster, the views are continuously fine. On the left 
hand are a diversity of landscapes across the marshes 
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of the Swale in the direction of Luddenham, Teynham, 
or of Milton on the mainland ; whilst on the right hand 
the Essex shore, near Shoeburyness and Southend, is 
generally visible across the estuary of the Thames, 
whose waters are ever flecked with all kinds of shipping. 
Minster was so named from an ancient nunnery founded 
here about 675 by Sexburga, widow of Ercombert, 
King of Kent. For about two centuries Minster was 
the school of the Kent princesses, but in 855 the church 
and buildings were destroyed by the Danes and the 
nuns put to flight. Soon after the Conquest, Arch- 
bishop Corbeuil (1123-36) rebuilt the church and con- 
ventual buildings, and re-established the nunnery. For 
four centuries, this religious house was a blessing to the 
neighbourhood, and then it fell a victim to the avaricious 
greed of Henry VIII, and the eleven Benedictine nuns 
then its inmates were cast forth. 

The only remnant of thisymonastery now standing, in 
addition to the church, is the gatehouse, which has 
been incorporated with a modern dwelling-house. The 
church of Sts. Mary and Sexburga, restored in 1880, is 
a complicated but highly interesting building. It con- 
sists of two fairly distinct parts—a wide nave and 
chancel with porch, and on its north side another nave 
and chancel. In the later days of the nunnery the 
north side was the conventual church and the south 
side parochial. Both portions show a good deal of 
Early English or thirteenth-century work. The north 
side was undoubtedly the old church destroyed by the 
Danes, and when restored showed many traces of fire. 
In the middle wall there is a Saxon window left partly 
unfilled. In the north wall are traces of two other 
windows of the same style, having their heads turned 
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in Roman tiles. The nuns were building a western 
tower to their portion of the church at the time when 
the Dissolution overtook them, so that it was never 
finished, but is capped by a wooden belfry. The south 
porch is also Perpendicular. Under a_ beautifully 
wrought canopy of early Decorated date is the effigy 
of Sir Robert de Shurland, Lord of Sheppey, who 
flourished zemp. Edward I. At his feet is the diminutive 
figure of his esquire. Behind his right leg is the figure 
of a horse’s head, apparently rising from the waves. 
The latter detail has given rise to an extravagant story. 
The tale has been enlarged, after a would-be humorous 
fashion, in the /ugoldsby Legends, under the title “Grey 
Dolphin.” There is a very fine brass to Sir John de 
Northwode and his wife Joan, « 1330 (A. C, ix, 
149). There are also later unidentified effigies, and a 
monument to Sir Thomas Cheyne, to whom this 
monastery was granted by Henry VIII. 
Queenborough, an ancient municipal borough and 
port, which returned two members to Parliament up to 
1832, lies to the west of Minster. It obtained its name 
in 1366, when Edward III erected here a castle and 
made the surrounding town a free borough, calling it 
Queenborough in honour of his Queen, Philippa of 
Hainault. Constables were regularly appointed by the 
Crown to this castle until 1648, when it was seized by 
the Parliament. A survey of 1650 sets forth that it 
was “much out of repair, and no ways defensive by the 
Commonwealth, being built in the time of bows and 
arrows.” It was accordingly demolished, the materials 
being sold for £1,000. The moat and a still-used well 
are all that now remain of the castle. The church of 
the Holy Trinity, in Kentish ragstone, was over- 
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restored in 1885, and is of no particular interest. Large 
quantities of iron pyrites used to be found at the foot 
of the cliffs on the north side of the Isle of Sheppey. 
They were first turned to account by Mathias Falconer, 
of Brabant, who set up a factory at Queenborough, in 
1579, for making brimstone and copperas. The con- 
siderable continental traffic of the South-Eastern and 
Chatham Railway Company crosses the Channel from 
Queenborough to Flushing. Elmley, formerly a separate 
island, is the south-western parish of Sheppey; the 
church of St. James, long in ruins, was rebuilt and 
enlarged in 1853. 

Sheerness, at the north-west extremity of the island, 
possesses no attraction for the lover of the picturesque 
or of ancient remains. A fort was first built here in 
the days of Charles II. The town, which has a popula- 
tion of about twenty thousand, is strongly defended by 
fortifications extending fox about a mile and a half. 
Upwards of a hundred guns command the entrances of 
the Thames and Medway ; the latter has been dredged 
to allow of large ships of war ascending to Chatham. 
The huge dockyard is not now used for the building of 
ships, but is the chief repairing depét for torpedo craft. 
The harbour is on the west side, facing the Medway. 
The town pier runs out into the estuary for about a 
quarter of a mile; it is the successor of one which was 
destroyed by a great storm of 1897. There is a fine 
esplanade nearly 13 miles in length. The more modern 
part of the north shore is termed Sheerness-on-Sea ; it 
is breezy and eminently healthy, and in some ways 
more desirable than other seaside Kent resorts which 
are so heavily boomed. 


Returning to the mainland, we find that three miles 
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east from Sittingbourne lies the ancient town of 
Teynham, to which Henry III granted a market and 
a fair. Part of the parish is marshy, on the verge of the 
Swale, but part is in the richly cultivated fruit range. 
Indeed, Teynham has a right to be considered the 
birthplace of much of the fruit industry of Kent. One 
Richard Harris, Henry VIII’s favourite fruiterer, planted 
over 100 acres of rich land in this parish with cherries, 
pippins, and golden rennets which he had procured 
from across the seas ; hence it came about that all the 
Kent cherry-orchards have been planted with the 
Flemish cherry. Teynham was given to Christ Church, 
Canterbury, by Kenulf, King of Mercia (794-819), and 
here the Archbishops of Canterbury had a favourite 
palace or manor house for several centuries. On their 
estate was a vineyard; Kent had various vineyards in 
the thirteenth century. The cruciform church of St. 
Mary has Early ,.English chancel and transepts and 
Perpendicular nave and tower. The brasses are— 
J. Frogenhall, armour, SS collar, n.d.; Robert Heywood 
and two sons, 1509 ; William Wicke, 1533 and William 
Palmer and wife, 1639. 

The next parish eastward, on the Swale, is Ludden- 
ham ; the small church (St. Mary) has a good Norman 
west doorway, an Early English chancel, and a modern 
brick tower. From the adjoining parish of Oare there 
is a ferry across the Swale to Harty in the Isle of 
Sheppey; the small church of St. Peter is chiefly 
Perpendicular, but the font is Norman. 

The rambler on this coast-line now comes to 
Faversham, an old municipal borough and market town 
of some importance both in the past and present ; it 
also claims to be a port, as it is on a navigable creek 
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from the Swale. The Watling Street from Dover 
touched this creek, and many Roman remains have 
been found here, the best of which have found their 
way to the British Museum. The oldest charter now 
extant is one granted by Henry III in 1252, wherein 
the freemen were declared members of the Cinque Port 
of Dover. King Stephen, in 1147, founded here an 
abbey for Cluniac monks, wherein that King, his Queen 
Matilda, and his son Eustace were interred. Some 
small portion of the outer walls remains. The spacious 
cruciform church of St. Mary of Charity is generally 
supposed to have been originally the conventual church 
of the abbey. The length is 160 feet and the width 
65 feet; the transepts have a width of 124 feet. There 
used to be a central tower; the present west tower and 
spire are modern. The fabric has been recased in flint, 
and window tracery generally renewed in recent days. 
Beneath an adjunct on thé’south side of the tower is an 
Early English crypt. In the church are eighteen old 
stalls, two good fourteenth-century chests, and several 
old wall-paintings. The church is rich in brasses, but 
several are imperfect. The best are effigies of William 
Thornbury, priest in cope, 1480; John Redborne, vicar, 
1531; Richard Colwell, mayor, and two wives, 1533; 
and Richard Hatche and wife, 1533, under a double 
canopy. 

If the road is followed to Whitstable, about nine 
miles, the two small villages of Goodneston and 
Graveney, each with a small church, will be traversed : 
but they need scarcely detain the rambler on foot a 
cycle, unless he is a brass-lover. In that event a pause 
should be made at Graveney, for there are good effigies 
of John Martyn and wife, 1436, under double canopies ; 
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demi-effigies of Dame Joan de Faversham and son 
John, ¢. 1320; of Robert Dodde, 1371; as well as 
portions of others. It is, however, a dull road, and it 
is probably best to use the train to reach Whitstable, a 
seaport and watering-place, of high renown for the ex- 
cellency of its oysters. A rough kind of picturesque- 
ness lingers round the quaint tiled dwellings on the old 
sea-front, with their fleet of oyster-dredging boats. In 
dredging round Pudding Pan Sand, many remnants of 
Samian ware have been found. As no relics of Roman 
occupation have been discovered near at hand, it has 
been reasonably conjectured that this ware formed part 
of the cargo of a wrecked Roman vessel. A walk by the 
low clay cliffs, through the modern watering-place of 
Tankerton and the small village of Swalecliffe, brings 
the rambler to Herne Bay, the well-known ever-growing 
modern resort, with a pier (1898) # mile long. Nearly 
two miles inland lies the beautiful well-wooded village 
of Herne, with its spacious fine old church of St. Martin. 
The tower, at the west end of the north aisle, and the 
north porch are Early English, but almost all the win- 
dows of nave and chancel are Decorated. The fine 
large five-light west window of the nave is, however, 
Perpendicular, and so too are the windows of the north 
chapel of the chancel. There is some good old screen 
and stall work, and various other points of interest. 
The octagonal font has beautiful panelled tracery. 
There are some excellent brasses—Peter Halle and wife, 
1430; John Darley, priest, in skull-cap, c. 1450; and 
Christine Philips, 1470, of exceptional finish and detail. 

From Herne Bay, though several miles distant, there 
is an admirable view of the twin towers of Reculver 
church, which would have been swept away by the sea 
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had not the Trinity Board discovered their value as a 
mark at sea, and taken measures for protecting the 
coast-line. Reculver is the site of the Roman coast 
fortress of Reculbium, and a portion of its massive wall, 
8 feet high and of like width, can still be noted. It 
stood near the mouth of the once wide opening of the 
Wantsum inlet, long since silted up, save for a mere small 
runlet. The ruined church of Reculver was built c. 670 
in the midst of the Roman castrum,which was a quarter 
of a mile from the sea in the days of Henry VIII. By 
a most sinful piece of vandalism, the church was wantonly 
pulled down by the vicar and his parishioners in 1809. 
The plan consisted of a nave, 66 feet by 24 feet, 
with aisles at each side 8 feet 9 inches wide, and a 
chancel, 44 feet by 24 feet, and two western towers with 
a frontage of 65 feet. Most of the work was Norman, 
with Early English additions, but certain features still 
extant show that the cora.of the church, round which 
the rest was built, was of Roman date and utilized by 
Saxon Christians. The Saxons naturally made use of 
a Roman building already existing for their first 
church, but whether this Roman building was meant to 
be a church in the first instance or was a pagan temple 
must remain an open question. Before the destruction 
of 1809, the chancel was separated from the nave by 
two pillars supporting three arches turned in Roman 
bricks, and the walls at each side were built of squared 
stones, with three bands of tiles after the Roman 
fashion. These pillars, which are still standing in the 
Green Court on the north side of Canterbury Cathedral, 
are 17 feet high, with capitals and bases turned in cable 
mouldings. Experts pronounce them to be essentially 
classical in style and outline. When Reculver church 
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was demolished save for the western towers, some of 
the material was used to construct a new church at 
Hillborough, farther inland, and the rest was sold. 
Amongst the latter were these two columns, which were 
purchased by a Mr, Francis of Canterbury.? 


* On the subject of Reculver there is a good abstract account 
in The Monumental History of the Early British Church, by Mr. J. 
Romilly Allen (1889). But see more especially Roach Smith’s 
Richborough, Reculver, and Lympne, and A.C., vol. xii. 


CHAPTER fi! 
THE ISLE OF THANET 


HE Isle of Thanet, at the extreme north-east of 

Kent, ten miles in length from east to west, and 
about four in breadth from north to south, is formed by 
part of the course of the river Stour on the north coast, 
between Birchington and Reculver, to its exit on the 
east coast at Sandwich Haven. In the days of the 
Venerable Bede, Thanet was divided from the mainland 
by the channel called Wantsum, nearly three furlongs in 
width, and fordable only iritwo places as it passed from 
sea to sea. Its claim to be considered an island can 
now be justified with some difficulty, for on the north 
coast it is only divided from the rest of Kent by a 
narrow rill, crossed by an arch of the smallest span. In 
fact, the once great channel had nearly silted up so 
far back as early in Elizabeth’s reign. About 1570, 
Lambarde wrote: 


“Tt was some time divorced from the Continent by a water, but 
now itisalmost united againe. There be right credible persons 
yet living (saith Twyne, temp. Henry VIII) that have often 
seene, not only small boates, but vessels of good burden to passe 
to & fro upon this Wantsurme, where now the water (especially 
towards the west) is cleane excluded; & there be apparent 
markes that Sarre (where they now go over) was a proper 
haven: all which is happened by reason that the fresh is not 
able to checke the salt water, that cloyeth the chanell.” 

34 
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The two ferries over the Wantsum in old days were 
at the adjacent villages of Sarre and St. Nicholas-at- 
Wade—a suggestive name. Let us enter the isle at the 
last of these two places. In the small and scattered 
village stands the spacious church, 114 feet in length; 
the massive tower at the south-west corner has an 
extensive view from the summit. There are various 
interesting features of the Norman and Early English 
periods, a chamber over the south porch, a good 
Jacobean pulpit, and a chandelier, c. 1500; it was over- 
restored in 1875. From St. Nicholas the main road 
goes direct for about two miles to Birchington, which 
has of late years become a fashionable seaside resort, 
with numerous bungalows or one-storied villas. From 
hence round the blunted point of the North Foreland is 
an almost uninterrupted succession of popular bathing 
towns—Westgate, Margate, Broadstairs, and Rams- 
gate—until St. Lawrence’s is reached in Pegwell Bay. 
It is at Birchington, too, that the white chalk cliffs of 
Kent are first seen; they continue, almost without a 
break, at heights varying from 50 to 100 feet, to the 
West Cliff at Ramsgate. 

The church of All Saints, Bi chiscton, is interesting 
and of exceptional plan. It consists of chancel with 
conterminous side chapels, tower crowned with shingled 
spire on south side of chancel, and nave with aisles. 
The three chancels and the tower are of the first half of 
the thirteenth century. The base of the tower opens on 
three sides by plain pointed arches rising from imposts. 
The chancel has on each side a plain arcade of two 
Early English arches. The octagonal font, resting on 
a central and four smaller shafts, is of the same period. 
The broad nave with arcades on octagonal piers and its 
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aisles are Perpendicular. The woodwork includes part 
of the old rood-screen and an ironbound parish chest. 
In the north chapel is a fine table-tomb bearing the 
effigies of Sir Henry Crispe and of his first wife, 
Katherine, daughter of Sir John Scott. The lady died 
in 1545; Sir Henry married again and died in 1575. 
The brasses, with small effigies, represent (1) John 
Quek and son, 1449; (2) Richard Quek, 1459; (3) 
John Henys, vicar of Monkton, 1433; (4) Alys Cryspe, 
1518; (5) Margaret Cryspye, 1528; (6) Margaret 
Cryspye, with chrisom-child, 1533; and (7) John 
Cryspye and Agnes his wife, 1533—effigies gone but 
most of inscriptions and groups of eight sons and 
seven daughters remain. In the churchyard is a cross 
to Dante Gabriel Rossetti, painter and poet, who died 
here in 1882. 

Gore or Gore End, between Birchington and the sea, 
was an important village and a member of the Cinque 
Port of Dover, but the encroachments of the sea swept 
it away long ago, together with its parish church, and 
only 300 acres now remain. 

The Picturesque Pocket Companion to Margate, Rams- 
gate, and Broadstairs, with Places adjacent (1831), under 
the heading of “Ostend Packets,” asserted that the best 
nautical judges considered Margate to be most eligibly 
situated for direct and safe communication with Hol- 
land. After reciting that this port was thus used by the 
Elector Palatine and his consort in the days of James I, 
by William III, by the first two Georges, by the Duke 
of Marlborough and Admiral Duncan, as well as by the 
troops from Walcheren in 1809 and the wounded from 
Waterloo in 1815, the writer proceeded to bewail the 
recent removal of the Government packets, “ Fury” and 
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“ Spitfire,” for the conveyance of the mails to Ostend, 
from Margate to Dover. 

The same little book supplies a woodcut of the re- 
markably clumsy bathing-machine then in use. These 
machines were the invention of Benjamin Beale, a 
native of Margate and a member of the Society of 
Friends. “Such were the perfection and simplicity of 
their original arrangement that the lapse of half a cen- 
tury has produced no improvement in their construc- 
tion; and it is related that, soon after their first intro- 
duction, numbers were built at this place and exported 
to the East and West Indies. By means of this very 
useful contrivance both sexes may enjoy the renovating 
waters of the ocean; the one without any violation of 
public decency, and the other safe from the gaze of idle 
or vulgar curiosity.” 

If the rambler, instead of turning seawards for 
Birchington wher leaving St. Nicholas, follows tracks 
direct to the east through cornfields, he will find good 
sea prospects, and will reach in a mile or two the hamlet 
of Acol, with a modern mission chapel. About a mile 
farther on he will come to Woodchurch, where the chapel 
of St. Mary Magdalen used to stand, but it was disused 
and fell into ruin, like many hundreds of others, early 
in Elizabeth’s reign; a few remnants are still extant. 
From Woodchurch, it is best to turn to the north-east, 
and the great stretch of the watering-place and seaport 
town of Margate is soon gained. It is not for us in 
these pages to dilate upon the ever-growing attractions 
of “Merry Margate,” which has long ceased to be a 
place of embarkation for the Continent, and is now 
pre-eminent among those who seek a holiday by the sea 
with the healthiest of climates. It gained this character 
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a century and a half ago, soon after the virtues of sea- 
bathing had been discovered. When Thomas Gray 
visited Margate as long ago as the spring of 1766, he 
described it as “Bartholomew Fair by the Seaside.” 
Bathing-machines came into use here about 1780, and 
the Royal Sea-bathing Infirmary was established in 
1791 under the patronage of George III. 

The church of St. John’s, Margate—anciently a 
chapelry of Minster, but made parochial in 1290—was 
restored almost out of recognition in 1875, when a new 
tower and spire were erected, but it retains certain 
Norman and Early English features. There are various 
interesting brasses—Nicholas Cauteys, a civilian, 1431 ; 
a heart-brass with three scrolls to Thomas Smythe, 
vicar, 1433; John Parker and wife, 1441; Peter Stone, 
1442; John Daundelyon, 1445 ; an unshrouded skeleton 
to Richard Notfelde, 1446; Thomas Cardiff, vicar, 1515; 
Roger Morris, “of his Majt Navye Royall,” 1615, with a 
three-master in full sail; a 1582 inscription, the reverse 
of which is part of a Flemish border, c. 1400, with two 
scenes—part of a scheme illustrative of life from the 
cradle to the grave—of a child catching butterflies, and 
of two boys playing with stilts; and William Clear- 
broke, Esquire, in armour, 1638. 

To the north of the road to Westgate is the site of 
the old manor-house of Dandelyon, or Dent-de-Lion, 
the residence for centuries of a family of that name. 
Only the gateway of flint and brick, cemp. Henry IV, 
with the family armorial bearings, remains. It was for 
a time the property of Charles James Fox, but about 
the close of the eighteenth century it was turned into 
pleasure gardens with an orchestra, dancing platform, 
and master of the ceremonies. Near to the parish 
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church is the much-talked-of Grotto, or excavated 
chambers with shell-studded walls; there are many 
foolish stories as to its origin, but it is merely a 
fanciful artificial garden-conceit of the eighteenth 
century. 

Half a mile south of Margate lies Salmstone or 
Salmestone Grange, which formed part of the earlier 
possessions of the monks of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury. 
The architectural remains of the Grange, from thirteenth 
century onwards, are considerable. The chapel, conse- 
crated in 1326, of fair size and good Decorated details, 
is 40 feet long by 21 feet broad; the piscina and Easter 
Sepulchre remain. There are also considerable remains 
of the hall, which was erected in 1389. The abbots of 
St. Augustine frequently resided here, and many charters 
are dated from Salmstone. The Early English parts 
of the Grange, projecting from the eastern face of the 
present residence, appear to have been part of the 
abbot’s chambers. 

Following the cliffs in the direction of Broadstairs, the 
rambler reaches the hamlet of Kingsgate, which used to 
be known as St. Bartholomew’s Gate, but had its name 
changed on June 13, 1683, to commemorate the landing 
here of Charles II and his brother, the Duke of York, on 
their way from London to Dover. The deceitful-looking 
buildings near the edge of the cliff were built by the 
first Lord Holland in imitation of medieval castle-work. 
Immediately to the south of Kingsgate is the famous 
North Foreland, where on the high chalk cliff stands a 
lofty lighthouse to warn seamen of the treacherous 
Goodwin Sands. 

A further short cliff-walk brings the rambler to the 
quiet, bright little town and watering-place of Broad- 
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stairs, where, overlooking the harbour and pier, is Bleak 
House, for some time the residence of Charles Dickens. 
There are the remains of the flint and stone gateway 
called York Gate by the harbour, and near by, in Albion 
Street, are parts of the old chapel of St. Mary, which 
used to shelter an image of Our Lady of Bradstow, 
so much venerated by sailors that when passing they 
lowered their sails by way of salute. 

About a mile inland from Broadstairs is the village 
and church of St. Peter. The handsome church has a 
chancel with north aisle of three bays and a south aisle 
with one bay, of Early English work ; a nave with aisles 
of five bays, of late Norman or Transition style; and a 
tower at the west end of the north aisle, of the Perpen- 
dicular period. The chancel roof (Perpendicular) is wood, 
with carved bosses at the intersection of the ribs, and 
well carved wall-plates. The tower, 82 feet high to the 
summit of the turret, was fitted up in 1813 asa signalling 
station for the navy. In the centre of the chancel is a 
low table-tomb with slab of Purbeck marble to Manasses 
Northwood, of Dane Court, 1636. There are brass 
effigies to Richard Colmer, carpenter, 1485, and his 
wife Margaret; also to Nicholas Esstone and Alice his 
wife, 1503. 

The Culmer family were of great influence at Broad- 
stairs. In 1440 a gateway to the sea was built at 
Broadstairs by a Mr. Culmer, and a pier was first built 
in 1460 by George Culmer. The pier-wardens used 
to meet annually in the vestry of St. Peter’s to choose 
pier-wardens for the ensuing year. In the church is a 
monument to Daniel Culmer, who died in 1690. A 
handsome brick-gabled house at Broadstairs is called 
Milton Place ; it bears the initials D. and S. C., and the 
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date 1673; it acquired its present name from a Mr. 
Milton who married a Culmer heiress. 

Two and a half miles south of Broadstairs, the corner 
of the projection of the Foreland is turned, and the big 
new town of Ramsgate, with all its seaside attractions, 
is entered, facing south, and looking over Pegwell Bay. 
It was a place of some importance in Roman days, 
judging from the remains of pottery and glass that 
have been found there; but Ramsgate of to-day isa 
comparatively new place; the pier foundations were 
not laid until 1750; the area of the harbour now 
embraces about 46 acres. Nowadays it is a large town, 
with a population of about 30,000, and with all the 
advantages pertaining to a modern seaside resort. To 
arrive at this total population, Ramsgate has to be 
considered as part of the old mother-parish of St. 
Lawrence, to the west of the newer town. 

The church of #St. Lawrence is a large building, 
consisting of chancel with side chapels, short transepts, 
central tower, and nave with side aisles. It assumed its 
present plan at the dawn of the Early English period, 
¢. 1200—both chancel and nave arcades are of that date ; 
but the central tower, though standing on four pointed 
arches, has mural arcading of Norman round-headed 
arches on the east and south, and the eastern arch bears 
on its west face a moulding of the Norman chevron 
pattern. The chancel roof is wood and panelled. The 
windows are mainly Perpendicular. The screen-work 
on the north side of the chancel is panelled with large 
cinquefoiled arches ; on three of the panels are outlines 
of painted figures or saints. In the north or Manston 
chapel are two brass effigies, the one of Nicholas 
Manston, Esquire, in plate armour, with collar of SS, 
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1444; and the other to a lady unknown, with butterfly 
head-dress, ¢. 1480. This church was one of the three 
chapels of ease to Minster up till 1375, when it became 
parochial and had a cemetery granted to it. 

Manston, a large hamlet about three miles north-west 
of St. Lawrence, has recently been made an ecclesias- 
tical parish with a church dedicated to St. Katherine. 
Manston Court, an ancient house, for many generations 
the seat of the family of that name, is now a farmstead. 
For upwards of a century guide-book makers and 
topographical writers, down to the last edition of Kelly’s 
Directory, persist in saying that there are the ruins of 
the family chapel near the north end. There are, 
however, no signs of a chapel; it is only the shell of 
some two-storied medizval building, with a fire-place in 
one of the walls of the upper story. 

As we look out over Pegwell Bay it can hardly fail to 
be borne in upon the min¥ of anyone possessed of 
even a smattering of general English history, that we 
are gazing upon a portion of our seaboard intimately 
bound up with the making of England both ina political 
and a spiritual sense. To put it otherwise, we are on 
a spot pregnant with the birth of both Church and 
State. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that at Ebbsfleet, 
near to the spot where the Stour, after many a twist, 
finally succeeds in reaching the sea, the Jutish chieftains, 
Hengist and Horsa, succeeding in effecting a landing in 
the year 449 with their war-bands, fortified themselves 
in the Isle of Thanet, and eventually conquered the 
Britons and acquired the whole of Kent. This is the 
very place, as John Richard Green so well puts it, 
“where English history begins.” The place is just 
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peacefully and quietly beautiful. In the background are 
the white chalk cliffs of Ramsgate; in the foreground 
are the lush marsh meadows, dotted over with the thick- 
fleeced sheep. Near by, just removed from the immediate 
blue waters of the sail-flecked sea, is a low-lying farm- 
stead that still bears the name of Ebbsfleet, the 
Wippedsfleet of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. But it is 
not the placid country sweetness of the landscape 
that chiefly moves us, for “a higher sense than 
that of beauty draws us to the landing-place of our 
fathers,” 

A hundred and fifty years later, in April, 597, 
Ebbsfleet witnessed a far more important landing on 
the strand of Pegwell Bay,a landing not for the purposes 
of conquest and rapine, but for gaining hearts to the 
standard of the Prince of Peace. St. Augustine, so soon 
as he had set foot on the soil of Britain, sent messengers 
to tell King Ethebbert of his arrival. A few days later 
the king and his thegns assembled to meet and hear the 
band of strangers. The strains of a solemn chant were 
heard, and a procession of forty monks was seen 
advancing. It was headed by a large silver cross, and 
by its side was a picture of the Crucified One painted on 
a wooden panel. At the end of the procession came 
the stately form of St. Augustine towering above his 
companions. The king, already acquainted with the 
Christian faith, for he had married Bertha, a Christian 
princess from Gaul, gave courteous attention to the 
visitors from Rome, gave them permission to exercise 
their religion in his chief town of Canterbury, and on 
his conversion gave them his palace there and removed 
to Reculver. 

A short two miles from Ebbsfleet and four miles west 
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of Ramsgate lies the scattered village of Minster. The 
notable and highly interesting church of St. Mary is 
well worthy of far more attention than can here be 
bestowed upon it. A famous monastery was founded 
at this place in 670 by Princess Domneva, the mother 
of St. Mildred, with whose name the house was long 
associated. The site and adjoining lands—as much as 
a hind could run over in one course, according to the 
legend—was the gift of King Egbert, as a penance for 
the murder of his nephew. After having been twice 
burned by the Danes, it was united to St. Augustine’s, 
Canterbury, in 1033. The monks of Canterbury must 
have found the fertile lands of Thanet of great value, 
and here they built the fine cruciform mother-church of 
the island, which still bears the name of Minster. Much 
Roman tile has been used in some parts of the fabric. 
The massive west tower is Norman; the square 
pyramidal capped adjunct for carrying the stairs at the 
south-west angle is certainly pre-Norman and may have 
served as a watch-tower for shipping. The south 
arcade of the nave is Norman, the north arcade 
Transitional with dog-tooth moulding. The transepts 
and chancel are Early English and have stone-groined 
roofs. The roofs of the transepts are modern restora- 
tions, but the large chancel, about 50 feet long, has 
beautiful original groining springing from shafts with 
well-moulded capitals and grotesque heads at their 
bases. There is also a charming string-course with 
sunk trefoil and quatrefoil patterns. In the chancel is 
a noble set of eighteen stalls with well carved miseri- 
cords, dating from 1401 to 1419 (A.C, xii). At the west 
end is an early chest of elm wood, not later than 
Norman days, with a carved lid formed of a split oak- 
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tree. Part of a Purbeck marble font with Norman 
arcading is preserved. 

In the village at Minster Court, sometimes misnamed 
“Minster Abbey,” is some domestic work of Norman 
date ; this would be a grange of the Canterbury monks. 

About two miles to the north-west of Minster is the 
village of Monkton, given to the monks of Christchurch, 
Canterbury, by Queen Edgiva in 961. The small 
church, dedicated to St. Mary Magdalene, has a priest’s 
brass of 1460; near the churchyard wall stand the old 
wooden stocks. Another mile’s walk westward brings 
the traveller to the boundary of the isle at Sarre, now 
a mere hamlet. The parish church of St. Giles stood 
on an eminence to the east of the village, but it fell 
into decay, like the place itself, when the waters of the 
Wantsum were dried up in the fifteenth century and 
the ferry traffic came to an end. 

Before turning oug back on Thanet, it should be men- 
tioned that here and there throughout the isle remains 
are to be found of seventeenth-century and even earlier 
domestic work in brick and flint, with quaintly fashioned 
gable ends and chimney-stacks. The best group yet 
standing is to be found at Reading Street, a hamlet 
near Broadstairs. But, alas! much has disappeared 
within our own memory, since the late Mr. J. P. Seddon 
produced in 1872 a charming illustrated work entitled 
Ancient Examples of Domestic Architecture in the [sland 
of Thanet. 


CHAPTER IV 
RICHBOROUGH, SANDWICH, DEAL, AND WALMER 


HEN turning our back on the fascinating Isle 

of Thanet at Ebbsfleet, with its twofold 
memories of supreme historic importance, we speedily 
find ourselves in the midst of important remains of yet 
more ancient days. Following the main road south- 
wards towards Sandwich, a point is soon reached where 
the north-flowing curve of the Stour is on the left, with 
the sea-line across the intervening flats, and the south- 
flowing curve of the same‘xiver is on the right. The 
river and the railway here run almost parallel, and 
on crossing the former by a ferry at Salt Pans, a little 
to the west, the ruins will be found of what is usually 
known as Richborough Castle, the important Roman 
station of Rutupiz, with its port named “ Portus Rutu- 
pensis.” It was probably the strongest of all the forts 
of the Saxon Shore, and was the residence of the count, 
whose duty it was to safeguard the coast from the Wash 
to Southampton. The walls now remaining, of flint 
and stone with the usual courses of red tile, are from 
20 to 30 feet high, with a thickness of 12 feet at the 
base ; their disposition shows that the fort was a large 
parallelogram enclosing an area of about 8 acres, In 
the centre is a quadrangular mass of solid masonry, 


which was probably the basement of a lofty wooden 
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watch-tower. Coins illustrative of the whole four cen- 
turies of the Roman occupation have been found on 
the site, as well as numerous other relics ; but the whole 
story of the work and results of excavators and archxo- 
logists should be studied in the many volumes of the 
Archeologia Cantiana. The fortress was doubtless 
surrounded by a town, and immediately to the south 
the contours of an amphitheatre have been traced. 
Whilst the Romans held sway, their triremes would be 
able to approach close to the fort, beneath whose 
shelter was one of their most important maritime > 
ports. At that period the waters of the Stour were 
much deeper; even as late as Elizabethan days large 
vessels sailed up the river to Sandwich. 

Richborough is in the parish of Ash-next-Sandwich ; 
the village lies about 24 miles south-west from the fort. 
The church of St. Nicholas well repays a visit. Itisa 
fine large church of, cruciform plan, with central tower 
and leaded spire. There is a north aisle to both nave 
and chancel, and a built-up arcade shows that there 
used to be a short aisle or chapel on the south side of 
the nave. The four-arched arcade on the north side of 
the nave is thirteenth century, and there is a lancet 
light on the south side of the chancel, with a good 
piscina niche below it ; the arch into the north transept 
is also Early English. The four-light west window of 
the nave is a good Decorated example, and so also are 
the south windows of the chancel. But the whole of the 
tower and most of the windows are Perpendicular. 
Between the chancel and north chapel is a solid wall, 
pierced with a plain arch and a pointed doorway ; east- 
ward of this is a fine Decorated tomb let into the wall. 
Within the archway is the effigy of a crosslegged 
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knight, which is probably intended for Sir Henry de 
Goshall, who flourished in the reign of Edward II. 
Beneath it is the mutilated effigy of a lady. The other 
tomb has a fine canopy of ogee form with crockets 
and finial; beneath it are the alabaster effigies of a 
knight and his lady; the knight wears an SS collar, 
and probably represents Sir John Leswick, of the latter 
part of the fourteenth century. These two monuments. 
are discussed and illustrated in Planché’s Hzstory of Ash 
(1864). This north chapel is late Decorated. Here are 
fine late brasses to Christopher Septvans, adas Har- 
flete, and wife, 1602, and to Walter Septvans and wife, 
1642. In the chancel are brasses to Matilda Clitherow, 
widow, 1440, under a canopy; and to Jane Keriell, 
1460; the latter of these wears a quite unique head- 
dress in which the netted horns are joined to a large 
inverted horseshoe ornament. 

The rambler who has taken this wise route of some 
six or seven miles through Richborough to Ash will 
find footpaths leading him by about another two miles 
to Sandwich. It is always difficult to resist quoting 
from the usually accurate old Lambarde. The follow- 
ing is what he has to say in his opening paragraphs 
about this, the oldest of the Cinque Ports: 


“This Towne, begun by the Saxons after the fall of poor Rich- 
borowe, which was in price while the honour of the Britons 
stoode upright, and was either abated by the furie of the Saxons, 
when they wonne the coast from them, or else came to ruine by 
the alteration and vicissitude of the sea, which peradventure 
choked the haven thereof with light sand, as it hath since that 
time done this at Sandwich also. . . . The place itselfe grew in 
time to be well peopled & of worthyness to be one of those 
Portes, that found favour of privileges in consideration of their 
service at the Sea.” 
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This once famous port is known to have been in 
existence prior to 665. The Danes were defeated here 
in 851 by Athelstan, but they subsequently attacked 
and damaged the town on five occasions between 993 
and 1016. On the last of these attacks Canute landed 
here with a large army, by whose aid he ascended 
the throne of England. A charter of incorporation was 
granted by Edward the Confessor, in whose days the 
houses numbered 307; at the Domesday Survey they 
had increased to 383. During the reign of Henry VI, 
Sandwich was thrice burned by the French; the last 
occasion was in 1456, when there was a considerable 
massacre and a thorough sacking of the town. The 
town alse received rough treatment at the hands of the 
Earl of Warwick during his strife with Edward IV, but 
that king, on his restoration, made ample compensation 
by restoring the walls and fortifications, and imposing 
a ship-duty to defray the expense of keeping their 
defences in repair. “During this reign, Sandwich rose to 
the acme of her prosperity ; the town was regarded as 
the chief naval and military port of the kingdom: the 
port possessed 95 ships manned by 1,500 sailors, and 
the customs receipts amounted to the vast sum of about 
£16,000 per annum. But, with the opening of the six- 
teenth century, the treacherous sands began to fill up 
the haven, so that by the days of Edward VI sea 
access became a grievous difficulty. A new cut was 
devised in 1548-9 to cost £10,000, but was ultimately 
abandoned. Somewhat brighter days, however, now 
dawned for Sandwich, for the immigration of refugees 
from both the Netherlands and France, which was 
encouraged by Elizabeth, brought a certain degree of 
trade to the old town, for the new settlers plied with 
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much success their callings as workers in serge, baize, 
and flannel. The present degree of prosperity is chiefly 
due to the discovery that the flats and sandy levels, 
deserted by the sea, are admirably adapted to the 
ancient game of golf; Sandwich has now attained to 
almost an equal degree of fame in England which has 
long been held in Scotland by St. Andrews. 

This quaint old Cinque Port town is possessed of a 
tortuous maze of narrow streets with irregularly built 
houses, several of which are enriched with bits of carved 
woodwork, and speak plainly of their Dutch origin. 
The old walls which surrounded the town on the east, 
west, and south sides have been removed and the 
sloping sides planted with shrubs, but portions of the 
Fishergate and Bridgegate are yet standing. 

The importance of Sandwich in medizval days is 
testified by the presence of the three parish churches. 
St. Clement, a large handsome church, possesses a fine 
central Norman tower of the days of Stephen ; the work 
to the east of the tower is fourteenth century, and that 
to the west fifteenth century. The good heraldic font, 
of the latter date, has the arms of France and England, 
of Sandwich, of Ellis, and a tradesman’s escutcheon. 
Note the Norman tympanum of the belfry door ; some 
oak quire stalls with misericords ; an altar-slab with its 
five crosses ; and brass inscription and cross to George 
Rawe, “Mayor and Customer of this Town, Merchant 
Adventurer, and Haberdasher of the Cittye of London,” 
1583. St. Peter lost its south aisle in 1661 by the fall 
of the steeple ; it is still in ruins. The tower is crowned 
by a flattened bulbous cupola. A table-tomb, which 
formerly stood in the south aisle, bears an effigy sup- 
posed to represent Sir George Grove, 03. 1450. Against 
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the north wall is another tomb, bearing the mutilated 
fourteenth-century effigies, as is believed, of Thomas 
Ellis and wife. As to St. Mary, the churchwarden 
accounts, which date back to 1444, show that the 
central tower was heightened and a leaden spire added 
in 1456; it fell in 1667, and did much damage to the 
nave. After this the nave, south aisle, and space occu- 
pied by the tower were thrown into one, and the fabric 
otherwise maltreated. In 1718 a wooden bellcote was 
erected over the south porch of this much-disfigured 
church, 

A house of Carmelite friars was founded here in 1272. 
The site of the friary is occupied by a house called 
Whitefriars, in New Street. The important hospital of 
St. Bartholomew was founded early in the thirteenth 
century ; at the present day there are sixteen small 
houses for the brothers and sisters, and a beautiful Early 
English, though much restored, chapel. There were 
also hospitals of St. John, founded in 1287, of St. 
‘ Thomas, founded in 1383, and of St. Anthony for 
lepers, outside the town on the road to Ash. The 
Guildhall, a building of some interest, erected in 1578, 
shelters a number of valuable paintings as well as town 
records dating back to 1432. Amid the clustering red 
roofs and quaint gables of Sandwich, the antiquary 
can detect various reminiscences of Tudor, Elizabethan, 
and Stuart days; in short, notwithstanding the crowd 
of modern golfers and the new houses springing up for 
their accommodation, the place is pre-eminently “a 
town of memories.” 

Those, too, who wish to gain a thorough knowledge 
of the infinitely varied charms of Kent might easily do 
worse than sojourn some days at Sandwich, thence to 
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make excursions inland amid hop-fields, cherry orchards, 
fertile garden grounds, fields where peas and beans 
luxuriate or sanfoin gives bright touches of colour, and 
thence to reach the higher grounds, shelving with hills 
and hollows, and rising gradually to the Barham 
Downs. Nor is it only the charms of nature or the 
tilling of the soil that attract, for the frequent villages, 
clustering round time-honoured churches, are often in 
this district of exceptional and diversified interest. 
Here, for instance, is a ramble, full of attractions, 
and well within the compass of a pedestrian of no 
special vigour. Less than two miles from Sandwich lies 
the beautifully situated village of Woodnesborough, 
on a small hill traditionally associated with Woden 
worship, and possessed of a church well worthy of a 
visit. It lies at the foot of the spur of a chain of hills 
which afford good prospects of the surrounding country. 
The chief points about the thurch are the plain, un- 
buttressed Early English tower, and the beautiful 
Perpendicular sedilia and piscina niche, with embattled 
cornice, of the chancel. Two miles farther on is the 
village of Staple. The most noteworthy feature of this 
church is the large octagonal thirteenth-century font ; 
the panels have angel-borne shields carved with symbols 
of the Passion, of the Four Evangelists, and of the 
Holy Trinity. The lower part of the bowl has monsters 
with extended wings, and the shaft is surrounded by 
grotesque beasts. It is raised on two octagonal steps. 
From Staple, if so disposed, an extended walk of eight 
miles would bring the rambler to Canterbury. But let 
us on this occasion turn southwards at Woodnesborough, 
whence the large village of Eastry is speedily gained. 
The early traditional memories of Eastry are by no 
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means pleasant. It was at Eastry that King Ethelbert 
had a palace, and here he is said to have had his cousins 
murdered, and buried under his throne as the most 
improbable place for the discovery of their bodies. It 
was at Eastry, too, that Thomas a Becket hid on the 
eve of his secret flight to the Continent. The large 
church of St. Mary is a handsome and most interesting 
building, chiefly of Early English design, but having 
good details of both Norman and Decorated work. 
There are remains of wall-paintings ; a curious incised 
circle on one of the piers, supposed to be used for 
finding the Sunday letter; and one of the best 
examples of Elizabethan costume brasses. This brass 
commemorates Thomas Nevynson and his wife, 1590 ; 
the inscription records that Nevynson was “att the 
tyme of his death Provost Marshall and Scoutmaster 
of y® Est partes of Kent and Captayne of y® lyghte 
horses of the lathe of St. Augustines.” Near the 
village is an excavation for chalk, extending in winding 
passages to a considerable depth. Further south, on 
the next hill, is Betteshanger with its fine park of 
100 acres amid beautiful surroundings, whilst a little 
to the east is the village of Northbourne, which gives its 
title to the owner of Betteshanger. The cruciform but 
aisleless church of St. Augustine has a low central 
tower, with good Norman and Early English work. 
From here it is but three miles south-west to Deal, 
or five miles to return to Sandwich through the small 
villages of Ham and Worth, with small, uninteresting 
churches. 

Deal affords a quaint illustration of ancient and 
modern days side by side. As it is entered from the 
northern side, some remains of Sandown Castle may be 
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noted. Here it may be well to again fall back upon 
a quotation from Lambarde : 


“Henrie the Eight . . . determined (by the aide of God) to 
stand upon his owne gardes & defence: & therefore with all 
speede, & without fearing any cost, he builded Castles, plat- 
fourmes & blockhouses, in all needefull places of the Realme. 
And amongst other, fearing least the ease & advauntage of 
descendinge on land at this parte, should give occasion and 
hardinesse to the enemies to invade him, he erected (neare 
togither) three fortifications, which might at all times keepe & 
beate the landing-places, that is to say, Sandowne, Dele, 
and Walmere.” 


It was in this Sandown fort that Colonel Hutchinson, 
one of the most upright of the Parliamentary generals 
and Governor of Nottingham Castle, was confined after 
the Restoration, and died after eleven months’ imprison- 
ment. There is a pathetic epitaph to his memory in 
the church of Owthorpe, Notts. 

Deal, like Sandwich, is essentially a “town of 
memories.” Putting aside the disputed point as to the 
landing of Julius Cesar, it was here that Thomas 
a Becket returned from exile, that Richard of the Lion 
Heart landed on his return from Palestine, that the 
egregious pretender Perkin Warbeck disembarked his 
forces in 1495, that Anne of Cleves rested in 1540 to 
recover from a tempestuous voyage, and that Prince 
Charles in 1645 sailed into the Downs with a con- 
siderable fleet and was completely routed on attacking 
the town of Deal. It was, too, on this beach that Queen 
Adelaide made a peaceful descent when she first came 
to England. 

When that perplexing and tortuous river Stour first 
began to silt up, the Roman Richborough ceased, as we 
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have seen, to be available as a port, and Sandwich took 
its place; and then, when the sea made a further 
retreat, Deal rose into greater prominence as a port for 
merchandise and ships of defence. The castle, on the 
southern boundary of the town, built by Henry VIII in 
1539, has four round bastions of stone with numerous 
embrasures, whilst from the centre rises a massive round 
tower, the walls of which are about 25 feet thick at 
the foundation and gradually diminish to 10 feet at the 
summit. The parish church of St. Leonard at Upper 
or Old Deal is said to date from 1051. It was rebuilt 
in 1684, enlarged in 1819, and has since been restored ; 
but the antiquary will readily recognize some remains 
of both Norman and Early English work. There are 
two brasses: the one to Thomas Baker, 1501, with wife 
and seven children; the other to Thomas Boys, 1562, 
“ Captain of Deale Castle, made so by Edward VI, 1551.” 
The brick churcH of St. George, in Lower Deal, 
completed in 1715, is well worth study as a good 
specimen of the pseudo-classic style of Queen Anne. 
Modern enterprise, and the attractions of the golf links, 
laid out in 1892, have turned the seafront and most of 
Lower Deal into a holiday-making up-to-date pleasure 
resort. 

But amidst the holiday throngs still linger not a few 
of the famous and picturesque boatmen and sailors 
of Deal, ever ready to launch forth to the rescue of 
lives endangered on the treacherous Goodwins. The 
Downs, which lie immediately off Deal, form a safe 
roadstead for ships of the largest size, on all sides save 
the south, and contain ten miles of good anchorage. 
From Deal it is a grand sight, the best of its kind on 
British coasts, when hundreds of ships, after a con- 
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tinuance of contrary winds, may be seen making sail 
almost simultaneously. But the great semicircular bend 
of the Goodwin Sands, extending for about nine miles, 
comes to a point off Deal, just beyond the Downs; they 
are still a source of great danger and frequent wrecks, 
notwithstanding the North Foreland Lighthouse and 
four lightships. 

Walmer, immediately to the south, has by degrees 
become a populous suburb of Deal. The remains of the 
old parish church of St. Mary are now merely used as a 
cemetery chapel; it retains some good Norman work. 
Walmer Castle, the official seat of the Lord Warden of 
the Cinque Ports, was one of the three 1539 castles of 
Henry VIII in this district, but has been from time to 
time enlarged for residential purposes. The massive 
squat buildings are for the most part covered with well 
trimmed ivy up to their summits, and present anything 
but a military appearance. — 


CHAPTERSV: 
DOVER, FOLKESTONE, AND HYTHE 


ETTING our faces toward Dover, Ringwould is 

gained in about a mile and a half. It is a 
pleasant, breezy village, with a picturesque church and 
a noble prospect seawards. Hence there is an attrac- 
tive footpath for a short distance to St. Margaret-at- 
Cliffe; on the edge of the bay below the old village a 
seaside resort has of late years sprung up, and the cliffs 
are dotted about with villas. The fine church, a note- 
worthy example of Norman architecture of different 
periods, has an exterior length of 126 feet and a 
breadth of 584 feet. The oldest work is the chancel ; 
after a short interval a nave with aisles and a fine 
arcaded clerestory—a most exceptional feature of a 
Norman parish church—was added. Lastly came the 
western tower, near the end of the period. The archi- 
tectural student will be interested to note that the usual 
diagonal axe-tooling of the Norman masons is not to 
be found in the tower. The stones have been trimmed 
with a broad chisel, a style that was introduced into 
England by William of Sens in 1174. The west door- 
way of the tower is of exceptional character, with a 
triangular heading of unusual mouldings and devices. 


Careful observation will show that there is a fragment 
57 
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of an earlier Saxon church on the north side between 
the junction of chancel and nave. A poor but con- 
siderable restoration was effected in 1869, when mock 
Norman windows were inserted in the aisle walls. 

From St. Margaret it would be well to follow the 
cliff downs, leaving the little village of Westcliffe on the 
right, for some 2% miles, when the descent can be 
made to Dover. The twin lighthouses of the South 
Foreland are passed ex route, but only one serves the 
purpose for which it was erected. Cliff erosion caused 
the older one to be unsuited for a beacon light, and 
it has been converted into a private residence. Its 
successor, whose electric light is visible for twenty-six 
miles, can be visited any week-day between 9 a.m. and 
an hour before sunset. From these cliffs, on a clear 
night, the lights across the waters of Dunkirk, Calais, 
and Boulogne can be seen, distinctly. — 

If the rambler is an ecclesiologist, it would be well 
for him—before visiting Dover—to turn aside westward 
at St. Margaret to Kast Langdon, a matter of some two 
miles. The church of St. Augustine shows traces 
of a round-headed window of small stones, cut through 
for the insertion of early Norman arches; it is 
undoubtedly the window of a Saxon nave partly 
obliterated by a south Norman aisle. Behind a glazed 
frame is an old piece of medizval embroidery of the 
Annunciation, which once formed the hood of a cope, 
and was subsequently used as a pulpit-cloth. The 
hamlet of West Langdon lies a short distance to the 
north, and here was founded, in 1193, an abbey of 
Premonstratensian or White Canons, but the remains 
aboveground are very scanty. The site of the abbey 
is occupied by a substantial red-brick house, built on 
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the undercrofts of the cellarer’s buildings (A. C, xv, 
59-67). On proceeding to Dover, after making this 
detour, the road lies through the two villages of 
Whitfield ! and Guston, the plain church of the former 
having much Saxon masonry, and the latter portions 
of Norman architecture. 

As to Dover, the key to England, its varied attractions 
and historic associations are so exceedingly numerous 
that it is quite out of the question to do anything like 
justice to them in one or two pages. If the rambler 
is only on a brief visit, the best local guide-book is 
undoubtedly Hartnur’s Dover and its Surroundings, 
issued by the Homeland Association at the modest price 
of sixpence. Should he desire further information, 
either or both of the substantial volumes of Statham’s 
History of Dover (1899), or Jones’s Perambulation of 
Dover (1907) can with confidence be recommended. 
Above all, if he is of an antiquarian turn of mind (and 
every intelligent visitor to Dover ought to be), he 
should certainly read and study the late Canon Puckle’s 
The Church and Fortress of Dover Castle. 

Visitors to Dover are almost invariably first drawn 
to the Castle. This was the case with a young German, 
named Hentzer, who thus wrote in 1597: 


“Upon a hill, or rather rock, which on its right side is almost 
everywhere a precipice, a very extensive Castle rises to a sur- 
prising height, in size like a little city, extremely well fortified, 
and thick set with towers,and seems to threaten the sea beneath.” 


* The late Mr. Loftus Brock wrote an able paper in 1895 
(A. C., xxi) on “The Saxon Church at Whitfield,” and incidentally 
proved that there was also pre-Norman work at St. Margaret, 
East Langdon, Brenchley, Preston near Wingham, and especially 
at Coldred in this district. 
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On the Castle Hill are earthworks of pre-Roman 
origin, but afterwards strengthened by our conquerors. 

The only substantial trace of the important Roman 
station on this site is the pharos or lighthouse still 
standing at the end of St. Mary’s church within the 
Castle precincts. Its probable date is A.D. 46, and it 
justly claims to be the oldest building yet erect in 
England. The plan is square within and octagonal 
without ; its present height is 40 feet, but it used to be 
considerably higher. About the middle of the thirteenth 
century the pharos was encased in an outer walling of 
flints. The adjacent church of St. Mary used to be 
claimed as a building of Roman days, but the best 
experts have long ago abandoned that theory, and 
consider it to be of early Saxon date with a con- 
siderable use of Roman materials; it was restored in 
1860-2, and has since been used as the garrison church. 
Before the middle of the seventh century, it had served 
as achurch of secularcanons. The Castle grounds cover 
an area of 35 acres. The most interesting buildings, 
next to the pharos and the church, are the keep, the 
Colton gate, Peverel tower, and Avranches tower. The 
Norman keep, of massive proportions, dates from about 
1155, and is in good preservation. The walls are from 
17 to 21 feet thick and gt feet high. On the second 
floor is a small chapel of beautiful workmanship, The 
keep now serves as an armoury. The Colton gate lies 
between the keep and the church; it bears the arms of 
Lord Burghersh, Constable in the days of Edward III. 
Peverel’s tower, formerly surrounded by a moat, is at 
the south-east angle of the enceinte wall. Avranches 
tower, on the north-east, is a remarkably good example 
of Norman military architecture ; the walls are 10 feet 
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thick A detail of much interest in the Castle grounds 
is a beautifully engraved piece of bronze ordnance, 
cast at Utrecht in 1544; it is 24 feet long. It goes by 
the name of “ Queen Elizabeth’s Pocket Pistol” ; it was 
presented to that sovereign by the States of Holland. 

The Priory of St. Martin’s the Less, half a mile out- 
side the walls, was founded by Archbishop Theobald in 
1140 for a prior and twelve Benedictine monks, subject 
to the monastery of Christ Church, Canterbury. The 
twenty-four secular canons placed in the Castle church 
in 640 by King Eadbald were moved in 696 by 
Wihtred, King of Kent, to a house dedicated to St. 
Martin, by the market-place, where they continued for 
over four centuries. Then they were moved to a site 
outside the town, termed Newark or St. Martin’s the 
Less, where grand new buildings were begun to be 
erected by Archbishop Corbeuil in 1031; but ere long 
they were used, as we have seen, by Benedictine monks. 
A picturesque gatéWay, a fairly perfect refectory, and 
parts of the dormitory remain on the site. These 
buildings have now been incorporated with Dover 
College, founded in 1870 as a higher grade school. 

The old parish church of St. Mary, in Cannon 
Street, has a fine Norman western tower with four tiers 
of arcading. In 1843 all the church, save the tower, 
was taken down and rebuilt on a much enlarged scale ; 
some of the old Norman piers and arches were reused 
at the west end. 

At the upper end of Biggin Street are the Town Hall 
and municipal buildings. The most interesting portion 
is the Maison Dieu Hall, the guest-chamber of a 
hospital founded 1203 by Hubert de Burgh for the 
support of pilgrims and travellers to and from the 
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Continent. At the end of St. James Street, near 
the seafront, is the church of St. James, a fabric of 
Norman origin, but much altered at later dates and 
severely restored. There are also remains of a roadside 
chapel in Biggin Street, and several old houses of some 
degree of interest. 

As to modern enjoyments, such things as seafront 
promenades, large hotels, good baths, every variety of 
lodging-house, the fine open space of Connaught Park, 
and above all the Admiralty Pier and the Com- 
mercial and Admiralty harbours—they can merely be 
summarized in a paragraph. 

Dover is another good centre for country rambles. 
Those on the north side have been summarized as we 
approached the town from Deal and St. Margaret. 
To the west there is a delightful little expedition 
to Bradsole and Alkham, returning by Capel-le- 
Ferne and Hougham. Abbut half-way to Alkham 
there are the remains of Bradsole Abbey, more usually 
known as St. Radegund’s Abbey. This was a house, 
like that of its neighbour at West Langdon, for Premon- 
stratensian or White Canons. It was founded in 
1191. The whole of the remains are of the foundation 
date, of early pointed design; they include the north 
tower of the church to a height of 45 feet, usually by a 
blunder called the gatehouse; the aisleless nave walls 
and west and south walls of the transepts are more or 
less entire ; the cloister quadrangle, 70 feet square, on 
the south of the church, with chapter-house and common 
room on the east, and refectory with undercroft on the 
south side; portions of two gatehouses; and the 
infirmary hall, 50 feet to the east of the cloisters (4. C, 
xiv). There are various ways by which the abbey 
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ruins can be gained. The pleasantest route, a. matter 
of nearly four miles, is by way of Bunker’s Hill, 
leading from the London road close to the vicarage of 
St. Andrew, Buckland. On gaining the rather steep 
ascent there is a fine view, with the Dour Valley on 
the one hand and the town of Dover on the other. 
The path follows the ridge until it joins St. Radigund’s 
Road, and on bearing to the right the ruins soon come 
into view. The walk from the abbey to Alkham, a 
delightful peaceful village, thickly girt about with elm- 
trees, has many a charm on a smiling summer day. It 
is a fascinating little place, with the houses dotted 
about amid the ups and downs of the chalk-hills, and 
approached from all points of the compass through 
deep lanes and woodlands. The church of St. Anthony, 
though externally plain, is of real interest and some 
size. Note the west doorway, with a double arch, an 
obtuse one within one that is acutely pointed, also a 
fine north chapel of Early English date, and the monu- 
ment of one of the abbots of St. Radigund’s. On 
leaving the abbey, it forms a welcome change to return 
to Dover by Capel-le-Ferne and Hougham; the 
churches of both these villages merit brief visits. 

If any stay is made at Dover, the highly curious and 
remarkable church of Barfreston ought certainly to 
be visited. It is about the best example of rich 
Norman work, on a small scale, in all England ; the 
length is 43 feet, the breadth of the nave is 164 feet, 
and of the quire 134 feet. The material is Caen stone ; 
it was probably erected by Hugh de Port, who was 
Constable of Dover in 1081. Among the best features 
are the south doorway, the circular window of the east 
gable, and the triple chancel archways. It was carefully 
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restored in 1842; as to its previous condition, see 
A. C, xvii, 143-51. The shortest way to reach it is to 
go by train to Shepherd’s Well station, from whence it 
is distant 1} miles. But a far more interesting method 
is to approach it by road, passing through Temple 
Ewell, three miles north-west of Dover, with distinctly 
interesting church ; Lydden, two miles farther, with a 
dull church ; Coldred, a mile or so farther ahead, with 
a church (St. Pancras) mainly early Norman, but having 
Saxon remains ; thence through the finely wooded park 
of Waldershare, surrounding the Earl of Guilford’s 
seat, erected by Inigo Jones in 1700; from the exit of 
the park Barfreston is but a short distance. Barfreston 
can also be reached, with almost equal ease, from 
Canterbury either by rail or road. It is about eight 
miles from either Canterbury or Dover. 

Six miles west-south-west of Dover lies Folkestone, 
a town of many attractiona, a fashionable bathing-place, 
an ancient seaport, and a municipal borough. Foremost 
amongst its antiquities stands the old parish church of 
Sts. Mary and Eanswith. St. Eanswith, 04. 640, was 
the daughter of Eadbald, King of Kent, whose father, 
Ethelbert, was converted to Christianity by St. 
Augustine. At Folkestone she built a church and 
nunnery dedicated to St. Peter; they were built on a 
rock overhanging the sea, and when this was engulfed 
by the waves her remains were removed to a newly 
built Benedictine monastery. This monastery was, in 
its turn, also overwhelmed by the sea; whereupon the 
saint’s relics were removed to the chancel of the parish 
church, where they were discovered during a restora- 
tion of 1870, enclosed in a twelfth-century leaden 
casket, and carefully replaced. The cruciform church 
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was founded in 1137 by William de Avranches; it is 
built of Kentish rag, and is chiefly of Early English 
style, with a central tower of Perpendicular date. The 
older building doubtless perished 1216, when Louis of 
France, in John’s unhappy reign, ordered Folkestone to 
be set on fire and burnt. A new west end, vestry, and 
porch were added to the church in 1872, and two years 
later a new south aisle. The nave is comparatively 
modern: a great gale blew most of it down in 1705. In 
the north wall of the chancel is the mutilated effigy of 
Sir John de Seagrave, 0d. 1348. The modern wall- 
paintings and the stained-glass windows (especially 
those by Kemp) are exceptionally good. 

The five churches mentioned by Domesday Survey 
as pertaining to the property of William de Archis of 
Fulchestone have given rise to various exaggerations as 
to the ancient importance of the town; but these 
churches were not in the town but in the barony of 
Folkestone ; they Were probably those of Folkestone, 
Alkham, Manregge (now Capel), Hawkinge, and 
Cheriton. The old town stands on the side of a 
declivity sloping down abruptly towards the harbour. 
The High Street is a very narrow steep thoroughfare of 
picturesque irregularity: Tudor, Elizabethan, Stuart, 
and early Georgian details can be detected in some of 
the small alleys and courts that lead into it. 

The modern town of Folkestone, stretching westward 
for some distance to Sandgate, has been laid out with 
much regularity on the top of the cliffs, which are about 
130 feet high. The seafront on the summit of these 
cliffs forms a wide and exhilarating promenade known 
as the Leas, below which the steep slopes have been 
carefully laid out with winding paths, and in many 
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places planted with suitable shrubs. The harbour is 
14 acres in extent; the landing pier, considerably 
extended in 1902, has now attained to a length of 
1,200 feet. 

The vast majority of visitors to Dover, and of course 
all those who are proceeding directly to Boulogne, 
arrive at Folkestone by train; but it is infinitely more 
attractive to approach from the summit of the hill on 
the road from Dover, or still better by the road from 
Canterbury and the north, where the road passes 
between the conical Sugar-loaf Hill and the broader 
summit of Cesar’s Camp. When the panorama of the 
town and harbour of Folkestone with its red-tiled roofs 
suddenly opens out, some little distance at our feet, its 
appearance is surprisingly beautiful, and it lends a 
greater charm, by way of contrast, to the magnificent 
views across the downs east and west, or to the hazy 
outline of the shores of Krance across the intervening 
seas. The extensive earthworks of Cesar’s Camp were 
patiently investigated by the late General Pitt-Rivers, 
when it was shown that there is nothing Roman about 
them, but that they are entirely of Norman con- 
struction, whilst certain British relics spoke of a 
sepulchral mound here in pre-Roman days (see Victoria 
County History of Kent, vol. i, 415-18). 

Before leaving Folkestone, the rambler will be glad 
to know of one or two excursions inland that ought to 
be made, which are within reasonable distance; or 
perhaps it may suffice to point out one long day’s 
expedition northward, embracing several points of inter- 
est by a change of return route, and leaving places 
farther westward to be visited from Hythe. The 
rambler might start northwards on the Canterbury 
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road ; about three miles from Folkestone, he will find 
the village of Hawkinge among the chalk-hills. Here 
stood one of the churches of the barony of Folkestone 
mentioned in the Domesday Survey, but the present 
little lonely church of St. Michaél is mainly of Early 
English work. It is known, however, that the church 
here was spoiled in the troublous times at the end of 
John’s reign, when Folkestone itself was burnt by the 
French Dauphin. Attractive winding by-roads lead 
hence to Swingfield, which is about five miles north of 
Folkestone. The church of St. Peter is worth visiting ; 
the fabric has examples of Norman work and of the 
three pointed styles. The Knights Hospitallers had a 
preceptory in this parish in the days of Henry II; 
there are some remains of the chapel, etc., incorporated 
with the farm buildings of Mr. Prebble, known as St. 
John’s. From Swingfield, two or three miles of by- 
roads westward, crossing the main road to Canterbury, 
will take the rambler to the old town of Elham, in the 
midst of the very wide parish of that name. The town 
stands in a valley on the west side of the Nailbourn 
stream. There was a church here at the Domesday 
Survey, but the present fabric, as shown by the nave 
arcades and most of the chancel and tower walls, is 
Early English of the first quarter of the thirteenth 
century. There are traces of work ¢. 1300, and towards 
the end of that century. In the fifteenth century 
there were many alterations and additions, including a 
clerestory to the nave and a north chancel chapel. This 
interesting church contains a library of about four 
hundred books, bequeathed in 1809. The rarities 
include Repertorium Aureum, printed ¢c. 1470; Lynde- 
wode’s Provinciale, printed by Pynson; Szatuces of the 
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Realme, 1529 ; the Vulgate with curious woodcuts, 1521, 
and Thomas Elyot’s The Governor, 1544 (A. C, %,~ 
46-69). 

About two miles south of Elham lies Lyminge, one 
of the pleasantest and most interesting of these older 
chalk-hill villages ; its history was most ably worked out 
by the late Canon Jenkins. The church of Sts. Mary and 
Eadburga is said to have been founded here in 633, and 
rebuilt by Archbishop Dunstan in 965. Eadburga (or 
Ethelburga), who had married the King of Northumbria, 
returned after his death to the kingdom of Kent 
under her brother Eadbald, and here she founded a 
nunnery and built a basilican church. In this work she 
appears to have utilized much material of a Roman 
villa near the spot where Dunstan in the tenth century 
rebuilt the church; he in his turn utilized much of St. 
Eadburga’s earlier building. Roman tiles and other 
undoubted Saxon work are.largely in evidence in the 
south wall and chancel of the present church. The 
nave is of very early Norman or late Saxon work. 
Canon Jenkins dated the nave between 1020 and 1070; 
the north aisle of Cardinal Bourchier, 1460-5 ; and the 
tower of Cardinal Morton, c. 1486. The nunnery and 
church of 633, of which there are some slight fragments, 
was immediately to the south of the present church. 

Lyminge lies six miles north-west of Folkestone. 
About half-way on the return journey is the little 
church of St. Oswald, Paddlesworth, a former chapel 
of Lyminge, and mentioned in Domesday Survey ; the 
dimensions are only 48 feet long, with a breadth of 
17 feet in the nave and 1o feet in the chancel. It 
stands on an elevated site, 650 feet above the sea- 
level, and is built of dark flints and local ironstone, 
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The small round-headed double-splayed windows and 
the long-and-short work of the quoins of both chancel 
and nave mark the building (though there is a little 
later Norman work) as undoubtedly Saxon. 

To accomplish all that has been suggested in this 
expedition would require a long summer’s day, and 
a start almost by sunrise if undertaken on foot and 
not after a hurried fashion; but the rambler may 
remember that there are railway stations both at 
Elham and Lyminge. 

Hythe, one of the Cinque Ports, a municipal borough 
and watering-place, lies five miles west of Folkestone. 
The usual way of reaching it is by the road skirting the 
sea, passing through Sandgate, where the only object 
worth observing is the castle erected by Henry VIII in 
1539, but so much altered in 1806, when invasion was 
dreaded, that it is now little more than a martello tower. 
Cheriton, 24 miles to the north-west of Folkestone, is 
well worth visiting, and by a slight detour inland can 
well be taken on the way to Hythe. The church of 
St. Martin possesses various good Early English 
features, especially in the chancel, where there is finely 
moulded stall-work or arcading with shafts of Purbeck 
marble. There are three recumbent effigies of the four- 
teenth century. A small brass effigy to John Child, 
M.A., 06. 1474, is an interesting example of academic 
costume. In this district lies Shorncliffe Camp, of 
which no more need here be said than that it is one 
of the most important military establishments in the 
kingdom; it was permanently re-established in 1854. 

Hythe has for a long time lost all claim to be a port, 
for the port has silted up, and the old hillside town 
is now some distance from the beach, There is a 
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charming variety and a certain antiquity about the old- 
fashioned streets that climb up Quarry Hill on different 
gradients, and are sometimes linked together by flights 
of steps. The old cruciform church of St. Leonard, 
perched up on high above the town, is one of the most 
interesting in the kingdom. The walls of the present 
nave and north transept date from about 1100. 
There were also a south transept and short chancel. 
Each transept had an eastern apse; the marks of this 
can be seen at the bottom of the wall of the north 
transept. Note heads of old Norman lights between 
north arches of nave. About 1160 late Norman aisles 
were added to nave; of this date are the arch between 
south transept and aisle and the beautiful outer door- 
way of north transept. In this latter transept note 
later cusped arch of Easter Sepulchre, and suspended 
tilting helmet with leopard crest. About 1220 the 
truly magnificent chancel, wth its aisles, triforium, and 
clerestory, was erected, a gem of Early English work. 
Note the slender detached shafts of Bethersden marble, 
the sedilia and double piscina, and especially the exquisite 
mouldings of the three great lancets in the east wall. 
The arcades of the nave were rebuilt about 1250; 
nearly a century later the aisle roofs were raised, and 
Decorated traceried windows took the place of the 
smaller Norman lights. The fine south porch is 
thirteenth century ; the chamber over it was used as 
the Council Chamber until the present Town Hall 
was built in 1794. Valuable municipal documents are 
still kept in this chamber, including charters of 
Edward I and Edward III. The old west tower fell 
down in 1739, and was rebuilt in 1750; at this latter 
date the south transept was also rebuilt. Note the 
old iron register chest, with an elaborate lock in the lid ; 
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the key turns eleven bolts. It is generally supposed to 
have been taken out of the Armada, a mere baseless 
story which is invariably told of similar chests else- 
where in different parts of the kingdom remote from the 
coast, as at Oxted church, Surrey. The font is four- 
teenth century, but the base modern. The so-called 
Round Tower on the north side of the chancel, next 
the transept, to which an absurd age has been assigned, 
contains the newel stairs giving access to triforium, 
clerestory, and chancel roof. No part of this turret is 
really round; it is shaped like a D, and of the same 
date as the chancel. 

Beneath the highly elevated Early English chancel is 
a remarkably fine crypt or undercroft, with a beautiful 
outer doorway on the south side, and on the north 
another doorway leading out on to the steep slopes of 
the churchyard; it thus formed a wide beautifully 
groined passage beneath the chancel. When the chancel 
was so considerably extended in the thirteenth century, 
the east end was flush with the churchyard wall. Hence 
there was no room left for the Sunday and festival pro- 
cession, which it was customary to make round the 
exterior of the church, not leaving consecrated ground. 
It was for this processional purpose that this crypt-like 
passage was made. Eventually this passage-way and its 
adjuncts became treated as a bone-hole or ossuary, for 
the reception of bones and skulls dislodged by the 
sexton when making fresh interments in the small and 
overcrowded churchyard. This gave rise to a number 
of foolish stories as to these bone-heaps being the 
remains of battles between the British and the Saxons, 
etc. But the skulls on scientific examination prove to 
be of comparatively modern date, and the clefts in them 
merely the marks of a sexton’s mattock or spade. 


CHAPTER VI 
ROMNEY MARSH? 


’TOHE level tract of land which extends, in a half- 
moon shape, from Hythe on the east to the borders 
of Sussex near Rye on the west, is emphatically saz 
generis, and cannot be compared with any other part of 
England. The whole of this considerable area has 
undoubtedly been covered by the sea in what may be 
considered, as judged from a geological standpoint, 
comparatively recent days. {ts recovery and enclosure 
from the sea has been effected in part by the forces of 
nature, and in part by the ingenuity and ability of man. 
The first stage in this great work probably came about 
by a local tidal eddy caused by the form of the bay, 
which gradually shallowed the waters, raising consider- 
able deposits of sand. Thereupon the various streams 
flowing from the highlands found their progress into 
the depths of the sea much impeded, and loamy 
sediments began to accumulate. In these deposits, 
plants began to grow, until at length level surfaces 
raised themselves above the sea and comparatively 
dry land appeared. That Romney Marsh proper 
was occupied by man in fairly early historic times is 
* See excellent papers by the Bishop of Dover and Mr. Furley, 
A. C., xiii. 171-200. 
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placed beyond dispute by the general finding of Roman 
remains throughout the whole area, the most consider- 
able of which are the relics of potteries at Dymchurch. 
It is clear that in the first century of the Roman 
occupation much of the Marsh was artificially protected 
by some kind of a sea-wall both on the south and east. 
Probably the earliest definite rescue from the sea of 
parts of the Marsh began near Appledore. The Romans 
secured for themselves a good anchorage and a safe port 
at Romney; this was in part secured by digging a 
channel from Appledore to Romney for the purpose 
of diverting a portion of the waters of the river Limen 
or Rother. 

After the exodus of the Romans, the Marsh appears 
to have been for a long time neglected. The chief 
embankment withstood the onslaught of the waves, 
but much that had been reclaimed was recovered by 
the sea. The course of the Rother remained navigable 
for boats of a large size for a considerable period. It is 
on record that the fleet of a Danish raid, towards the 
close of the ninth century, sailed as far up the river as 
Appledore. 

The river Rother, which now enters the sea imme- 
diately to the south of Rye, ends its course with 
Sussex on both banks. But in old days this river 
ran entirely through Kent, passing through both Old 
and New Romney. By the end of the eleventh century 
its mouth was so silted up that a fresh port was estab- 
lished at New Romney, two miles nearer to the sea, 
Eventually the old course of the river became com- 
pletely changed; Kent was deserted, and its waters 
forced a much shorter cut to the sea, vza Rye. The first 
deflecting of the river course to the west appears to have 
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been brought about by a terrific hurricane, probably 
accompanied by earthquake results, in the days of 
Edward I.t Romney of the old days was specially 
subject to storms. When St. Thomas the Martyr was 
attempting to leave the kingdom secretly, he sought the 
port of Romney, but, owing to the raging of a severe 
storm, he was unable to embark. Lambarde tells us 
of the destructive tempest of a later date: 


“Both the town of Rumney and the Marsh received great 
harme in the 8th year of the reign of King Edward the Third by 
an hydeous tempest that threw down many Steeples and Trees, 
and above 300 Mills and Housings here.” 


Notwithstanding the flatness of the great Marsh, there 
is a quaint and charming originality about the whole 
district which makes it fascinating to many of those who 
know it well. The numberless dikes of varying dimen- 
sions by which it is intergected, causing the frequent 
roads from hamlet to hamlet to follow winding and 
intricate directions ; the fields and the sides of the 
dikes brightened by an exceptional variety of wild- 
flowers ; the broad expanses of rich grass lands, the 
most fertile in all England; the flocks of heavy-fleeced 
lazy sheep ; the exceptionally fine teams of farm-horses ; 
an occasional restful-looking farmstead, bashfully hiding 
itself in a bower of trees ; the old-fashioned windmills, 
chiefly used for draining purposes ; the somewhat gaunt 
and dreary-looking stretches of shingled beaches; the 
flat look-out seaward, contrasting so effectively with the 
rising barrier of inland crescent heights, which were in 
bygone days wave-washed cliffs—all combine to stamp 
a unique mark upon this south-east corner of Kent, 


* See Furley’s Weald of Kent (1874), ii, 250-4. 
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a level tract about a dozen miles across at its widest 
and nearly eighteen miles in length. 

There, too, the ecclesiologist, and all those who happily 
know that the true story of the past of every old parish 
can be read, with more or less distinctness, in the stones 
of its ancient church, will rejoice in the exceptionally 
large number of fine and interesting church fabrics. 
These churches tell of the once greater population and 
importance of the towns of the Marsh, and of the pious 
generosity of the medizval wool-growers and wool-mer- 
chants, as evidenced by stately houses of God still 
standing,! and by others whose ruins or traditional sites 
alone remain; of these latter there are three very near 
to Dymchurch, namely, Blackmanstone, Eastbridge, 
and Dryarswick. There are also two ruined churches 
which lie respectively north and south of New Romney, 
namely, Hope All Saints and Midley. 

Moreover, there ig no other short length of the whole 
of England’s coast-board so rich in varied reminiscences 
of the past, outside the incidents which cluster round 
the former ports of Romney. No one, for instance, with 
his eyes open, can visit Dymchurch, so often approached 
from Hythe, Sandgate, or Folkestone, without noticing 
with wonder the great earthen rampart inside which 
the Hythe road runs. This sea-wall of Dymchurch, 
about four miles long, 20 feet in height, and another 
20 feet in width, was certainly extant as early as 
the days of the Romans; it is pierced by four grand 
sluices for draining purposes. Standing upon its sum- 
mit, it is quite possible to realize the superiority of the 
sea-level to that of the rescued land. This great earthen 


: As to the extant churches of the Marsh, see paper by the 
late Canon Scott Robertson, A. C., iii, 408-87. 
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rampart requires constant scrutiny and repair. If a 
storm was to gain the day, thousands upon thousands of 
rich corn-growing and sheep-grazing acres would be 
almost instantly overwhelmed. Or, again, traverse the 
land side of the crescent of Romney Marsh, or attempt 
to cross it, and the rambler is immediately confronted 
by the long Military Canal, which in reality converts the 
Marsh into an island. It runs without a break from the 
sea to the east of Hythe right into the Rother near to 
Rye. This canal was formed about a century ago for 
defensive purposes, together with a series of coast mar- 
tello towers during the Napoleon scare ; it is beautifully 
fringed with trees during many miles of its course. : 

Further, it can never be forgotten, if more than a 
cursory stay is made in Romney Marsh, that the district 
was saturated, above all others on the English coast, with 
smuggling habits and smuggling adventures from early 
days to those almost bordé&ing on our own times. This 
came about in consequence of the ample store of wool pro- 
duced on this rich alluvial soil, and the exporting of un- 
taxed wool to the Continent was far more remunerative to 
the smuggler than the importation of French brandy or 
Flemish lace. From the days of Edward I onwards, 
prohibitions of the exporting of wool were of frequent 
and reiterated occurrence. This free trade in wool was 
carried on with much boldness, and with general local 
connivance so far as the residents on the Marsh were 
concerned. They were not even content with exporting 
the lion’s share of the wool of their own heavily-fleeced 
flocks, but actually invaded districts beyond the Marsh, 
and bought up many a pack of Wealden wool for export. 
This latter habit is distinctly referred to in an Act of 
William III, one of the many almost vain endeavours to 
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insist on Protection. Though known to be an illicit 
trade, victory was usually with the Free Traders. It is 
on record that— 


“Tn 1688, when-one of the revenue officers with a posse of men 
had captured eight or ten ‘owlers, as they were termed, with 
horses laden with wool, and had taken them for committal to the 
Mayor of Romney, that worthy refused to do more than to admit 
them to bail. As a consequence, when the revenue officers 
sought rest at Lydd they were harried thence by the smugglers 
and their friends, and had to flee, pursued by half a hundred 
supporters of the illegal traffic, and were, we may be sure, 
mightily glad to reach Rye with whole skins.” * 


As to the import free-trade smuggling, its popularity 
throughout the Marsh was also undoubted, and it was 
more or less deliberately winked at by almost all classes, 
including most of the clergy. It is confidently asserted 
that both ministers and wardens, in certain cases, tacitly 
assented to the use ef their churches as store-houses for 
smuggled goods, of which the churches of Fairfield and 
Snargate are given as examples. If all the facts and tradi- 
tions relative to Romney Marsh smuggling were gathered 
together, in addition to all the avowedly fictitious stories 
and ballads, the collection would fill several volumes.? 
It must suffice to cite a single stanza from Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s “Smuggler’s Song” in Puck of Pook’s Hill : 


“Tf you wake at midnight and hear a horse’s feet, 
Don’t go drawing back the blind or looking in the street, 
Them that ask no questions isn’t told a lie, 
Watch the wall, my darling, while the gentlemen go by. 


© Highways and Byways in Kent (1907), p. 195; 
2 There is an excellent article on “ Romney Marsh Smuggling” 
by Mr. George Clinch in Memorials of Old Kent (1907), 264-76. 
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Five-and-twenty ponies 
Trotting through the dark— 
Brandy for the Parson, 
’Baccy for the clerk ; 
Laces for a lady; letter for a spy, 
And watch the wall, my darling, while the gentlemen 


go by.” 


A once popular saying in this corner of Kent was to 
the effect that the world was divided into “Europe, Asia, 
Africa, America, and Romney Marsh.” The subtle 
humour of this local proverb has been entirely lost by a 
recent able writer on the county, who, after dwelling upon 
the difficulty of its meaning, concludes that it probably 
applies to the former inaccessibility of the Marsh! Of 
course, there can be no reasonable doubt that the 
phrasing is intended to emphasize its exceptional 
characteristics. 

The ordinary visitor to Romney Marsh—it is, by the 
by, locally pronounced Rumney—approaches it from the 
Folkestone and least distinctive end. If he has walked, 
cycled, or driven along the main road as far as Dym- 
church, and strolled through the elm avenue at the east 
end of the canal, he fondly supposes that he has “ done” 
the Marsh, and possibly talks all the more about it from 
the very paucity of his knowledge. But a far better way 
for the genuine rambler, who desires to gain a true 
knowledge of Romney and to realize at the outset its 
special characteristics, is to begin at the other end. He 
would be well advised to come by train from Ashford, 
through Appledore, and thence by the comparatively 
modern extension to Lydd. It might be well to make 
this small town the centre of two or three days’ 
excursions. 
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The small town of Lydd, which has been left about 24 
miles from the sea, is an old municipal borough and 
enjoys all the Cinque Port privileges from its being 
attached to New Romney, of which it is a member. 
Its chief feature is the fine church in the centre of the 
town. From its size and imposing tower, it is often 
spoken of as the Cathedral of the Marsh. It is 199 feet 
in length, whilst the Perpendicular tower with its four 
lofty pinnacles attains to a height of 132 feet. The 
highest stage of the tower was raised by Cardinal Wolsey 
at the time when he was vicar of Lydd. The fabric 
contains much excellent work of the thirteenth cen- 
tury ; nave, chancel, and aisles are all Early English, but 
several windows were inserted during the next century. 
Within the church is a crosslegged effigy, probably of Sir 
Walter Menil, who died in 1333. There area variety of 
brasses, the earliest of which is to a vicar, 0d. 1420. 
Some screen-work on the north side of the chancel is 
noteworthy. To the south-west of the town, by the 
Holmstone tract, dotted with holly-trees, the county 
boundary, by the outcome of the Kent Ditch, can be 
gained in a mile and a half’s walk. About half a mile 
due south of Lydd are strips of grazing land running out 
in tongues seaward, and known as the Rypes or Ripes. 
Here a military camp has been formed, with barracks 
for Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers, where artillery 
practice is carried on. The town has indeed attained to 
a certain degree of reputation through this camp, for 
“ Lyddite” is the name given to a high-power explosive 
which was first manufactured here, the composition of 
which still remains a British Army secret. 

Dungeness, the extreme point seaward of the Marsh, 
is nearly four miles south-east of the town of Lydd, and 
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should certainly be visited. Unless the rambler has been 
- warned by previous reading, he will expect to find at least 
some resemblance to Beachy Head, to the North and South 
Forelands, or to other lofty capes of our south-eastern 
coast-line. If so, he cannot fail to be startled by the con- 
trast of the reality. Dungeness consists of a low, shingly 
beach jutting out into the sea, and continuing to grow at 
the rate of a yard or two every year. This mass of flat, 
loose shingle, extending for a considerable distance and 
estimated at about 6,000 acres, or more than half the 
area of the whole parish of Lydd, is barren of anything to 
be called vegetation, and chiefly consists of bare sea- 
washed stones. But at the right time of the year, it is 
gay in the sunshine with the golden blooms of patches 
of low-growing broom, here and there diversified 
with the tall spires of the beautiful foxglove. To secure 
this enchanting prospect a quiet, sunshiny June day 
should be chosen, when tie blue waters are gently 
lapping the shingles. Lambarde wrote of this unique 
headland as— 


“Neshe, called in Saxon nesse, which seemeth to be derived of 
the Latin Nasus, and signifieth a Nebbe or Nose of the land 
extended into the Sea. . . . before this Neshe lieth a flat into the 
sea, threateninge great danger to unadvised Sailers.” 


And this is true at the present day, for Dungeness 
still proves itself dangerous to shipping, though the bays 
on each side of it afford safe anchorage. 

Dungeness lighthouse has materially reduced the 
number of wrecks; it was originally erected at the ex- 
pense of the Earl of Leicester. It stands close to the 
nearest point on the English coast to the Continent ; 
the distance to Cape Grisnez is just twenty miles. It is 
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of the relationship of these two lights, a silent nightly. 
witness of the now genuine Extente cordiale, that 
George Meredith sings : 


‘* Where Grisnez winks at Dungeness 
Across the ruffled strip of salt.” 


Near to the massive lighthouse stands Lloyd’s 
signalling station, and there are also a few isolated 
fishermen’s houses and military batteries here and 
there on the south and eastern sides of this strange 
nose of land. The ramblershould on no account miss 
visiting it, but the greater part of the way is weary 
walking over the loose shingle, and he will be well 
advised to make use of the infrequent trains of the little 
line of rails that runs from Lydd to the extremity of the 
Ness. The natives of the district, whose work obliges 
them to make frequent transits over these widespread 
beaches, attach “ back-stays ”—broad pieces of wood—to 
their foot-gear, after a snow-shoe fashion. To those 
who desire to linger in the comparative solitude of this 
unique spot, it may be well to mention that it possesses 
two inns, the “Jolly Fisherman” and the “ Hope and 
Anchor,” the one about two miles to the west of the 
wooden shanty that serves as a railway-station and the 
other about a mile north-east. 

Returning to Lydd, and setting forth in a north- 
easterly direction to visit the Romneys, if time is 
precious it will be found that there are a few trains 
running to another terminus at New Romney. It can, 
however, be reached by a tortuous road after a tramp of 
some three miles; but the best way is to make use of an 
obvious footpath which leaves the road on the right- 
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hand side half a mile after leaving Lydd. Crossing a 
few characteristic fields, the old new-port of the district 
is soon gained. 

New Romney is the chief town of the Marsh, with a 
present population of about 1,500. It is a Cinque Port 
and municipal borough. In earlier days, when it stood 
on the coast-line where the navigable Rother entered 
the sea, it was a place of far greater importance. From 


1366 to the passing of the Reform Act of 1832 it con- 


tinued to send two members to Parliament under the 
style of “The Barons of the Town and Port of Romney.” 
The noble church of St. Nicholas consists of chancel 
with side chapels, nave with aisles, and fine western 
tower 100 feet in height. It cannot fail to delight the 
architectural student. The nave and tower are mainly 
Norman, but there is some good Decorated work, ¢emp. 
Edward II. The three sets of sedilia, the Easter Sepul- 
chre, and a screen dated 1602 are specially noteworthy. 
The monuments include bras’ effigies to Thomas Lam- 
berd, 1510, and to Thomas Smyth, wife and child, 1610. 
This church was constantly used for municipal pur- 
poses from the earliest days of record. The mayor is 
still elected within its walls ; the jurats assemble round 
the tomb of Richard Stuppenye in the south aisle; he 
died in 1526, but his tomb was “ new erected for the use 
of the ancient meeting and election of maior and jurats 
of this port towne” by his great-grandson in 1622. In 
early days New Romney possessed two other parish 
churches, St. Martin and St. Laurence, as well as two 
small religious houses. 

The sea-coast is now somewhat more than a mile 
distant from New Romney. In the small bay, 
sheltered by Littlestone Point, a small seaside resort, 
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with a fine stretch of sandy beach, was laid out in 
1886 under the name of Littlestone-on-Sea. 

About 23 miles north-west of New Romney lies the 
once ancient port of Old Romney; it had dwindled 
down to a mere little village as early as 1377, when 
there was a population of 133; at the same time New 
Romney’s inhabitants numbered 1,412. The present 
population is 137. The picturesque church of St. 
Clement, with a small low tower and short shingled 
spire at the south-west corner, abuts on the village 
street ; it is of late twelfth-century date. The wooden | 
ladder to the beils is primitive, formed of blocks sawn 
diagonally in half. The nave arcades are Transitional, 
and the windows illustrate successive styles. The font 
is a remarkably good example of Decorated work. 
There is a small brass, temp. Henry VIII, with effigies 
of John and Margaret Ips. 

Dymchurch can be gained in four miles by the 
somewhat dull highroad near the coast from New 
Romney; but, if a detour has been made to Old 
Romney, it is as well to make use of the winding 
and more interesting road of about six miles from 
thence, which passes halfway through the small 
village of St. Mary-in-the-Marsh. It is worth while 
to turn aside for a brief visit to the parish church, 
wherein both Norman and Early English work may 
be noted. There are brasses to Matilda Jamys, 
1499, and to William Gregory, 1502. 

The main attraction of Dymchurch is the ancient 
sea rampart already named. It is a somewhat dreary 
place with a few shops and apartment-letting houses. 
The small church of Sts. Peter and Paul, with a 
wooden pyramidal-capped belfry to the little western 
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tower, has a Norman chancel arch, and south and 
west doors of the same period. The little Early 
English chancel has a single lancet at the east end, 
- and also in the north and south walls. 

Burmarsh is the intervening sea-coast parish between 
Dymchurch and Hythe. The village is some little 
distance inland. The small church of All Saints has 
some good Norman details, but it is scarcely worth 
while to make a special detour to visit it. 

Returning to the further north-western portion of 
the great Marsh, the rambler, especially if he is a 
church-lover, will do well to leave the train from 
Ashford at Appledore. The village is an elevation 
among the marshes, about a mile and a half to the 
east of the station. The church of Sts, Peter and 
Paul stands on a commanding cliff immediately 
overlooking the Military Canal; it is a singularly 
picturesque building with high-gabled roofs and a 
low western tower; there dre some traces of early 
Norman work in the base of the tower, and much 
that is good of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
The roofs have tie-beams supported by pierced span- 
drels and king-posts. The rectangular rood-screen, 
showing traces of colour, remains, and there are 
stone corbels for carrying the loft on the east side, 
The font is a good example of Perpendicular. 

In Appledore parish, to the north-west of the 
village, at Horne Place, is a highly interesting 
desecrated chapel in fairly good condition and used 
as a barn. It was the domestic chapel of the manor 
house. Licence was granted by Archbishop Langton, 
in 1366, to William Horne to hear divine service in 
his oratory. It is built on a crypt or undercroft 
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6 feet high, with two small windows. The area of 
the chapel is 22 feet by 12 feet, and it is 23 feet 
high to the apex of the roof. There are two door- 
ways, one on the north external, and one at the 
west end which communicated with the house. The 
four windows are of three lights with late Decorated 
tracery (A. C., xiv, 362-7). 

From Appledore it may be wise for the pedestrian 
or cyclist to take the main road southwards to the 
Romneys. The road soon passes through Snargate, 
where the fairly large church of St. Dunstan is worth 
a short visit; it appears externally to be wholly 
Perpendicular, but the interior reveals some Early 
English arcades to both aisles, and Decorated work in 
the chancel. The tie-beams of the north aisle have 
some good fifteenth-century bosses. To this rectory 
the adjacent small parish of Snave is annexed. The 
church of St. Augustine has some Norman features. 

The next village on the road southwards is that 
of Brenzett, where the church of St. Eanswith has 
both thirteenth- and fourteenth-century details; in a 
north chapel is a marble seventeenth-century tomb to 
John Fagge, with armoured effigies. Turning here 
to the west for about two miles, Brookland is gained ; 
it is the next station to Appledore on the line to 
Lydd. The church of St. Augustine, which stands 
in the midst of the village, is chiefly Early English, 
but possesses a singular leaden Norman font moulded 
with two tiers of round-headed arches containing the 
signs of the zodiac and of the months. The north 
chancel aisle has an early Decorated east window. 
There are also some large Perpendicular windows 
and several benches of that period. But the most 
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striking feature of the church is the detached timber 
bell-tower on the north side of the churchyard, carrying 
a ring of five bells; it is octagonal in shape, of three 
diminishing stages, with a conical shingled roof. A 
coarse local tradition, which gives an inanely foolish 
origin for this position of the steeple, has been printed 
far too often. 

Of the other churches of this district, it only remains 
to mention Ivychurch and Newchurch. The former, 
about the very centre of the Marsh, lies 24 miles to the 
north-east of Brookland station ; it is dedicated to St. 
George. It is of noble proportions, 135 feet long by 62 
feet wide, and was evidently rebuilt late in Edward III’s 
reign. The clerestory, with round windows, is of the same 
period. The fine tower, upwards of 100 feet high, is of 
the dawn of the Perpendicular period. Stalls and par- 
close screens are also of the fifteenth century. The 
curious tall tower-screen is dated 1686. There is a 
chamber over the south porch. Newchurch, which lies 
some two miles north of Ivychurch, has a spacious 
church (Sts. Peter and Paul), varying in date from 
the thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries. The chancel 
has some Early English lancets. The arcades of the 
nave and several of the windows show good Decorated 
work, ¢. 1320. The font and tower are fifteenth 
century. The whole church will well repay careful 
study. 


CHAPTER VII 
SALTWOOD CASTLE TO THE ISLE OF OXNEY 


ALTWOOD CASTLE, a little to the north of 

Hythe, has a history full of incident, which can 
only be summarized after the briefest fashion in these 
pages. It is said that a Saxon fort was erected here 
in 448. In 1026 the manor of Saltwood was given 
by Haldane, a Saxon thegn, to the monks of Christ 
Church, Canterbury. In the days of Lanfranc it 
came to the archbishop’s share. Hugh de Montfort, 
soon after the ‘Conquest, held the castle under the 
archbishop and strengthened it as a: fortress, and one 
of the towers may be of his date. Henry de Essex, 
in 1154, rebuilt much of the castle, and certain 
parts, including the back portion of the gateway, are 
considered to be of his days. The castle was again 
considerably rebuilt by Archbishop Courtenay, about 
1382, and used by him as his chief residence; the 
main remnant of his work is the fine gateway with 
its flanking towers, an excellent example of early 
Perpendicular. The castle and estate were conveyed, 
under pressure, by Archbishop Cranmer to Henry VIII, 
who granted it, in the first instance, to his disreputable 
vicar-general, Thomas Crumwell. For some time it was 


the residence of the Lord Wardens of the Cinque Ports, 
87 
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but an earthquake of 1580 and subsequent calami- 
ties eventually reduced much of the once proud castle 
to a ruinous condition. In 1882 it was restored at 
great cost, and with a certain amount of good judg- 
ment, to serve as a country residence. It is open 
to the public once a week. It was at this castle that 
the four assassins of Thomas 4 Becket met to plan 
the murder on the eve of the event, December 28, 
1170; here, too, in 1407, William Thorpe, a Lollard, 
was tried by Archbishop Arundel for heresy; and 
within these walls sojourned most of our sovereigns, 
for short periods during their reigns, from Edward II 
to Elizabeth. 

The church of Sts. Peter and Paul is of a plain 
rural type. There is a Norman south doorway, an 
Early English north aisle, and a chancel chiefly of 
fourteenth century. There is no tower archway, only 
a small doorway; above ig a circular orifice with 
trefoiled stonework, doubtless to enable the sexton 
to know when to ring the sanctus bell at Mass. 
Under the tower is a fine chest, 7 feet 6 inches long, 
2 feet wide, and 21 inches high. The front panel is 
beautifully carved with tracery which shows it to be 
of early fourteenth-century date. The plain octagonal 
font, of late Perpendicular design, has on the eastern 
panel a shield clumsily carved with two words in high 
relief, which may be intended for /eksu Marya. There 
are three old brasses—(1) the demi-effigy of a priest, 
John Verieu, Rector of Sandhurst, 0d. 1370; (2) the 
effigies of Thomas Brockhill, 1437, and his wife, with 
marginal inscription ; and (3) a kneeling angel bearing 
a heart, and a shield of arms at base, with this 
inscription in the centre: 
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“Here lieth the bowell of Dame Anne Muston, late the 
wyf of William Muston, which Dame Anne decessyd the 
vij day of September ye yere of ot Lord Mliiij‘lxxxxvj on 
whose soull ihu have mercy.” 


West Hythe, 24 miles west of Hythe proper, was an 
important harbour for shipping in the days of Edward 
the Confessor, and was reckoned one of the Cinque 
Ports ; but the sea gradually deserted it, and its place 
was taken by New or East Hythe. The church has 
long been in ruins. 

Lympne, now a small village, on the scarp of the 
hills overlooking the great Marsh, a short distance 
beyond West Hythe, took its name from the ancient 
river Limen, where in the days of the Romans stood 
the commodious port known as Portus Limanis. 
This port was one of the three great entrances to 
Britain, the other two being Dover and Richborough. 
Valuable remains of the Roman castrum and a great 
number of coins were found here by that zealous 
antiquary the late Mr. Roach Smith. The disjected 
state of the ruins, now known as Studfall Castle, was 
brought about by a landslip (A. C, xviii, 41-5). 
Lympne Castle of the present day is the name 
applied to a structure on the heights above, close to 
the church, at the west end of which is what is 
supposed to be a Norman watch-tower; the tower 
itself is square, but the west face is semicircular. A 
castellated house adjoins the tower, the oldest parts 
of which are zemp. Henry V, but it was much dis- 
figured internally and cut up into rooms to serve as 
a farmhouse. Of recent years it has been extensively 
restored to serve as a gentleman’s residence. There 
is a handsome outer archway or gatehouse with a 
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room over it. The house or castle was long known 
as the Archdeacon’s House. Archbishop Lanfranc 
severed Lympne church and glebe from the revenues 
of the see, and gave them as endowment for the 
Archdeacon of Canterbury. 

The church of St. Stephen, greatly restored in 
1878-80, has a remarkable central tower of early 
Norman date. Originally it consisted only of chancel, 
nave, and intervening tower. An Early English north 
aisle was added about 1200, and the chancel was 
rebuilt on similar lines with lancet lights. Stone bench- 
tables run along the side walls of the chancel. For 
further details of this somewhat noteworthy church 
see A. C.,, xviii, 437-46. 

The nearest station for Lympne is at Westenhanger, 
two miles inland. Near by are the ruins of the ancient 
fortified mansion of Westenhanger, once a magnificent 
building, said to have co®tained 126 rooms and 365 
windows. An unsupported tradition has it that “ Fair 
Rosamond,” mistress of Henry II, lived here for some 
time; one of the towers bears her name. The present 
remains are those of a moated castellated house, of a 
new type introduced from France about the close of 
the fourteenth century. The house is a rectangle 
200 feet square, having at three angles drum towers 
23 feet in diameter, and at the fourth a tower 16 feet 
square. On the west face, another square tower served 
as the chief gatehouse. Parts of the old buildings of 
the central courtyard remain. An early sixteenth- 
century house, with eighteenth-century additions, occu- 
pies the north-east angle of the court. The site of 
the great hall and chapel now serves as garden ground. 
There used to be an outer courtyard on the west front, 
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with stables, barns, the large chapel of St. John, and 
the manorial mill, worked by the Stour, which was 
dammed up to supply the 50-feet wide moat. The 
old house was irretrievably damaged in 1701, when 
it was sold for £1,000, and two-thirds of the house 
and St. John’s Chapel were pulled down for the sake 
of the building material. Westenhanger is in the 
parish of Stanford, on the Stone Street, the old Roman 
road leading from Canterbury to the port of Lympne. 
The church was rebuilt in 1841 and again in 1873. 

About 14 miles further west, the rambler will reach 
the seven houses that now form the village of the 
parish of Hurst. The church of St. Leonard has dis- 
appeared, though the churchyard yet remains; it became 
ruinous in the Elizabethan days, when churches were 
so generally neglected. The inhabitants make use of 
the church of St. Runwulf, Bonnington, in the adjoining 
parish westward ; if stands away from the houses, and 
consists only of chancel and nave; it is chiefly of 
thirteenth-century date, but it has two Decorated 
windows on the south and a western Perpendicular 
window. The parish extends across the Military Canal 
into the Marsh. 

The churches on the ridge above the canal are even 
more frequent than those of Romney Marsh. The 
church of Sts. Peter and Paul of Bilsington is but a 
mile from that of Bonnington; it is a small fabric, 
consisting of chancel, nave, and a low western tower 
with wooden belfry; there is work of both thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. A fine view over the whole 
extent of the Marsh may be gained from the church- 
yard. Nearly a mile inland are some remains of a 
priory of Austin Canons, dedicated to St. Mary, in- 
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corporated into a farmhouse. It was founded in 1253 
by John Mansell, Provost of Beverley and a favourite 
counsellor of Henry III. The will of Alice Kynet, 
1463, left to the prior of this house “a peyre of shetes 
and vjs viijd., also to every chanon of the Priory of 
bylsington vjs viijd.” This house was surrendered by 
Prior John Tenterden and six canons on December 26, 
1534; it was stated in the foundation charter that 
this house was two miles from the sea, but it is now 
more than double that distance. 

The rambler will find pleasant shady by-roads leading 
northwards, past small hamlets and farmsteads, toward 
Ashford ; but on this occasion we must adhere to our 
intention of going westward parallel with the canal. 
A little over another mile, and the brow of the high 
ground above the Marsh is reached, crowned with the 
village of Ruckinge and the church of St. Mary 
Magdalene, which is of m&re interest than the others 
which we have passed since leaving Lympne. It con- 
sists of chancel with south chantry, nave with north 
and south aisles, north porch, and western tower. The 
tower is massive Norman, with walls about 6 feet 
thick; the west doorway with jamb shafts has had a 
Perpendicular archway introduced to strengthen and 
lessen the size. The topmost stage of the tower, with 
low pyramidal roof and a small leaded fiche from 
the centre, is fifteenth century. The south aisle has 
a fine Norman doorway, with star ornaments on the 
tympanum. The north doorway and porch, with a 
good carved verge-board, are fourteenth century, and 
so, too, are the east windows and other details of both 
chancel and chantry; the nave arcades are also of 
Decorated date. There are some remains of screen- 
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work, ¢c. 1500, and a good Elizabethan altar-table with 
bulbous legs. 

Ruckinge is two miles east from Ham Street and 
Orlestone station on the Ashford and Hastings line. 
The small church of St. Mary, Orlestone, stands on 
an eminence; it only consists of chancel, nave, and 
shingled belfry on the west gable. The nave has 
Decorated windows, with a trefoiled lancet at the west 
end. There are also trefoiled lancets each side of the 
chancel. Woodchurch, the adjoining parish to the west, 
has a fine church (All Saints), consisting of nave with 
aisles, chancel with chapels, north porch, and west tower 
with shingled spire. The porch is embattled, and has 
a holy-water stoup, and a circular stairway to the upper 
chamber. The prevailing features are Early English, 
to which period belong the nave arcades of four 
arches, supported by piers of black Bethersden 
marble, alternately circular and octagonal. The north 
and south walls were rebuilt in the Perpendicular 
period. The rood-loft stairway, lighted by slits, is on 
the north side. The chancel, extending beyond the 
chapels, is a beautiful piece of Early English work, 
with a fine eastern triplet, with banded shafts of 
Bethersden marble. On the north are three lancets, 
and on the south two; on the latter side are three 
sedilia ascending eastward with Bethersden shafts, 
and a double piscina beyond. The tower is also Early 
English, but has a Decorated west window and door- 
way. The font is late Norman; the squared bowl 
of black marble, sculptured with a rude round-headed 
arcade, is supportéd by a cylindrical stem, with four 
shafts at the angles, on a square plinth. 

The monuments are interesting. There is a remark- 
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able, early, and most tasteful brass to a priest, Nichol 
de Gore, c. 1320. The small effigy, in eucharistic 
vestments, is placed within a quatrefoiled circle, which 
is itself enclosed within the four points of a rich Greek 
cross fleury. The circle is charged with a legend in 
Norman French, and in Lombardic capitals. In the 
same chapel is a mural brass to Thomas Harlakynden, 
1558, and his two wives, Elizabeth and Margaret; all 
three are kneeling at prayer-desks ; behind the father 
kneel a row of six sons, behind the second wife three 
daughters, and behind the first wife one daughter. 
There are three shields of arms. A third brass, only 
an inscription and shield, is to Martin Harlakinden : 
“ He died the iiij of Januarie, 1584, leavinge by Debora 
his wife, ye daughter of Thomas Whetenhall, Debora 
Harlakinden his onlie childe.” 

There is also in the south chapel a fine tomb of 
Bethersden marble to Sir,dward Waterhouse, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in Ireland, 1591. 

Sir Stephen Glynne, who visited this church in 18509, 
described it as “one of the most beautiful churches 
in Kent”; in which judgment the intelligent rambler 
is sure to concur. 

A little over a mile south of Ham Street station is 
Warehorne, and there the ecclesiological rambler will do 
well to visit the church of St. Matthew. It consists 
of chancel, nave with north and south aisles, and 
western tower. The nave arcades, with circular piers 
of Sussex marble, and the aisles are late Early English, 
c. 1250. The windows are remarkably lofty and grace- 
ful. There is no chancel arch. North and south of 
the chancel are three square-headed Decorated windows 
temp. Edward III. The four-light east window is good 
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Perpendicular. The tower was much damaged by 
lightning in 1777, when it was partly rebuilt after a 
clumsy fashion and cased with brick. The remains 
of old glass are noteworthy. There are some striking 
Early English small figures and medallions in the aisle 
windows, and numerous fifteenth-century fragments, 
heraldic and otherwise, in the east window of the 
chancel. The earlier glass is well illustrated in A.C, 
iv, 97-101. At the east end of the nave is a brass, 
1483, thus quaintly inscribed : 


“Qui Rector fuit hic Thomas Jekyn jacet istic, 
Anno M.C. quator X ter et Octavo requiescit, 
Quem celi cetus dignetur sumere letus.” 


About a mile to the west of Warehorne, where the 
Military Canal takes a southern bend, is the parish 
and village of Kenardington, still on the high ground 
overlooking the level of the marshes. The church of 
St. Mary, though on’a commanding eminence, is a some- 
what mean and mutilated building. After being struck 
by lightning in 1559 it was patched up on meagre 
lines. The foundations of a nave and north aisle are 
visible, but the latter is now destroyed. The un- 
buttressed tower has a tiled pyramidal roof. The re- 
maining old work is almost entirely Perpendicular. 
The font, according to Sir Stephen Glynne, is of 
brick. 

Oxney is a marshy island formed by the river 
Rother and its feeders, immediately to the west of 
Romney Marsh, and comprises a Hundred, consisting 
of the parishes of Stone-cum-Ebony and Wittersham. 
Of the Isle of Oxney, Lambarde says: “It is 
environed partly with the Salt water and partly with 
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the fresh, and hath the name of Hox and ea, that is 
the fowle or myrie Iland.” Stone village is at the 
end of a bold knoll or ridge. The good-sized church of 
St. Mary is Perpendicular throughout ; the tower, with a 
beacon turret, is 62 feet high; there are some remains 
of screen-work and painted glass. Ebony chapel, on 
the north boundary, includes a hill detached from the 
Isle of Oxney, where the chapel stood, surrounded by 
dikes and drains, The chapel at Reading Street was 
rebuilt in 1858. Wittersham, at the western end of 
the island ridge, is three miles distant from Stone, and 
is gained by a pleasant road affording excellent and 
changing views; half-way there is a delightful timbered 
cottage near to a mill and oast-houses, a “bit” which 
has not infrequently appeared at the Royal Academy 
and various water-colour exhibitions. The island is 
an attractive place, with wide views, and is in parts well 
wooded. The church of .$t. John Baptist is chiefly of 
fourteenth-century design ; the chancel was rebuilt and 
much restoration effected in 1892. 


Chesser Vill 
THE “DENS” AND THE “HURSTS” 


EAVING Oxney Isle and crossing a part of the 

Rother by ferry, the picturesque little village of 
Smallhythe is gained, where there is a brick Perpen- 
dicular church, consecrated by Archbishop Warham 
in 1500. Returning to the border of Sussex by the 
side of the Rother, the small village but once important 
town of Newenden is reached. The little mutilated 
church of St. Peter has lost its chancel. The windows 
are Perpendicular. The one good feature is a fine 
square Norman font richly sculptured. 


“Now we are come,” says Lambarde, “to the Weald of Kent, 
which signifieth a woodie countrie.... At the edge of this 
wood (in Sussex), or neare Newendene, as it is thought, there 
stood sometime a Citie, called Andredes Chester, which Ella 
(the founder of the Southsaxon kingdome) after that hee had 
landed with his three sons, and chased the Brytons into the 
woode, rased, and made equall with the ground.” 


Before entering on the Weald, it is well for the 
rambler to be reminded, with all brevity, of the general 
lines of the configuration of Kent. Its main feature 
is the great central mass of chalk known as the North 


Downs, which stretches from the western boundary 
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near Westerham to the white cliffs of Dover. This 
backbone of the county, though broken by the suc- 
cessive valleys of the Darent, the Medway, and the 
Stour, forms a natural barrier dividing the county into 
two main parts—with a slope seaward on to the valley 
of the Thames on the one side and a descent into the 
Weald valley on the other, where the great gloomy 
Forest of Anderida, or Andred, covered the greater 
part of the south of Kent. The place-names of Kent 
differ zz toto on each side of the great downs. On the 
Weald or lower side the place-names tell almost 
perpetually of woods and woodland. The name 
hurst, a wood or woody eminence, abounds, whilst 
still more frequent is the use of the suffix den or dene, 
which implies a wooded valley affording pasturage. 
The evidence of the Domesday Survey shows that the 
denes or hollows of the Weald in Kent were largely 
used as feeding-places forthe swine on the acorns and 
beech-mast.t 

Before going further into the depths of the Kent 
Weald northwards, let us make a tramp westward 
near the Sussex border, visiting four of the chief 
“hursts” out of a score or two of others. 

About three miles west of Newenden is Sandhurst, 
with the old church of St. Nicholas conspicuously 
perched on a hill. It is almost entirely of the Per- 
pendicular period, but has a Decorated font. The 
strongly built tower has small adjuncts, north and 
south, at the west end of the aisles. In the square- 
headed windows of the chapel on the north of the 


* See the article on “The Forestry of Kent,” by the present 
writer, in Victoria County History of Kent (1908), i, 471-8, and 
especially Furley’s History of the Weald of Kent, 3 vols, (1871). 
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chancel are some good pieces of fifteenth-century 
glass. Hawkhurst is the next parish on the Sussex 
border. The fine church of St. Laurence was 
probably built in the days of Abbot Odo, about a 
century after the Conquest. There is no work, how- 
ever, above ground older than the days of Edward 
II or III. It consists of a chancel with side aisles, 
all 344 feet long; a nave with two aisles 73 feet 
long; north and south porches, each with an upper 
chamber ; and western tower 744 feet high to the top of 
the turret. The chancel arcades are Decorated ; the east 
window of five lights has beautiful tracery in the head ; 
the aisle windows are also fourteenth century, but of 
later date. The tower and the nave aisle windows are 
Perpendicular. There are brass effigies of a civilian, 
wife, and twelve children, but lacking inscription 
(A. C, ix, 240-64). There is a railway station 14 miles 
north of the large villas, and the second station to the 
north-west is Goudhurst ; but it is far better to go west- 
ward on foot through the broad extent of Frith Woods 
(Frith is a well-known ancient name for a wood or 
forest and fairly common in the Midlands), and then by 
quiet woodland paths through the large Bedgebury 
Woods. To the north of these woods lies Bedgebury 
Park, well timbered, with grand and extensive lakes. 
The present house was built in 1688 by Sir James 
Hayes—secretary to Prince Rupert in his early days— 
out of his share of a recovered Spanish treasure-ship. 
After two or three miles of shady woodland walks 
the small town of Goudhurst is gained, in the midst 
of calmly beautiful scenery. The church and most of 
the town are on an elevation of upwards of 400 feet 
above sea-level, and command extensive prospects, 
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The large and somewhat handsome church of St. 
Mary is almost entirely Perpendicular, but the 
tower is low and of debased seventeenth-century 
work. On a wooden table-tomb in the south chapel 
of the chancel are the wooden effigies of Sir Alexander 
Culpeper, 04. 1537,and Constance Agnes, his wife ; both 
figures were repainted about forty years ago. There 
are brass effigies to John Bedgberry, 1474; to a knight 
under a canopy, 1520; and to — Culper, wife, and six 
children (mutilated), 1490. 

From Goudhurst the rambler will do well to turn to 
the south-east and a short walk will bring him to 
Lamberhurst, a large village on the immediate verge of 
Sussex. The picturesque church of St. Mary, of grey 
stone, consists of chancel and nave, each with a south 
aisle, and a tower with a shingled spire at the west end 
of the south aisle. The north and south windows are 
Decorated, but the west window of the nave and the 
east window of the chancel, the south porch and the 
tower are Perpendicular. The churchyard yew has 
a girth of 25 feet. There was formerly extensive 
iron-smelting in various of the “hursts”” of Kent, wood 
being abundant and conveniently situated. Lamber- 
hurst was one of the most important centres of this 
industry. Here were cast the great iron railings which 
once surrounded St. Paul’s Cathedral. An old writer 
considered that these railings composed “the most 
magnificent balustrade perhaps in the universe.” The 
total weight of rails and gates was over 200 tons, 
and the cost upwards of £11,000, When, by a great 
error of judgment, the rails were removed about 1870 
from the west front, they were put on board ship for a 
voyage to Canada. The vessel was wrecked, and only 
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a few recovered after much trouble and expense. They 
now protect a tomb in High Park, Toronto, bearing this 
inscription, according to Mr. Jerrold: 


“St. Paul’s Cathedral for 160 years I did enclose, 
Stranger, behold with reverence ! 
Man, unstable man, 
"Twas man that caused this severance!” 


A short distance farther west, through Dunstall 
Woods, and Tunbridge Wells would be reached, but 
here we shall venture to ask the rambler to retrace his 
steps to Newenden, and thence to make a fresh start to 
visit several of the dens or denes. The first to be gained, 
a mile or two northwards, is Rolvenden, passing on the 
right hand, as the village is entered, the well-wooded 
grounds of Maythorn Hall. Immediately to the north- 
west of the village is the much larger and picturesque 
park, 260 acres, of The Hole or Holy Well. The 
church of St. Mary is handsome and of fair dimensions, 
with north and south aisles to both chancel and 
nave. The exterior is chiefly Perpendicular, but the 
windows of the north aisle are Decorated. The nave 
arcades, each of five narrow pointed arches, have piers 
alternately circular and octagonal. The octagonal font 
is late Decorated. There isa chamber over the south 
porch. 

Turning to the east, a three-mile tramp along the 
highway brings the rambler to the largest and most 
interesting of all the Kent denes. Tenterden, a small 
town, and an old municipal borough where the local 
woollen trade was established in the days of Edward III, 
might with advantage be made a centre for a few days’ 
sojourn by those who desire to thoroughly explore the 
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charming Wealden hamlets and woodlands by which it 
is surrounded. The broad green-margined, tree-planted 
street gives the little town a peculiarly attractive appear- 
ance. The church of St. Mildred is of special fame because 
of the proverbial legend attached to its fine steeple, which 
dominates the town and which has lately been put into 
substantial repair. Tenterden steeple is supposed to 
have caused the Goodwin Sands. In explanation of 
this a small amount of sense and a great deal more 
nonsense has been frequently printed. The saying was 
well established by the middle of the sixteenth century 
and was made the subject of much idle chatter by 
that gossiping old preacher, Latimer, when addressing 
Edward VI and his council in the last of his eight 
Westminster sermons. It must suffice here to say that 
stories were for a long time current to the effect that 
either stones or money intended to furnish sea-walls 
were diverted for the erection of a tower for Tenterden 
church; that such stories were due to the jealousy of 
neighbouring parishes when they noticed that Tenterden 
had secured the finest steeple of the district ; and that, 
when these statements were proved to be apocryphal, 
the Tenterden folk were apt to sneer at any extrava- 
gant statement by comparing it to the imaginary 
connexion between their steeple and the Goodwin 
Sands. 

The large church of St. Michael is scarcely worthy 
of the beautiful and lofty western tower of Perpen- 
dicular date. The only possible rival to this tower 
throughout the district is that of Lydd; it has double 
belfry windows, at each angle of the battlements is 
an octagonal turret surmounted by a large crocketed 
pinnacle. The nave is remarkable for being the only 
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church in the kingdom which retains the once common 
covering of oak shingles. 

If Tenterden is made a centre, an expedition should 
be made westward to Benenden, a pleasant fair-sized 
village. Hemsted, the seat of the Earl of Cranbrook, 
immediately to the north of the village, has a spacious 
and well-wooded park of 300 acres; within its bounds 
is the highest point of the Kent Weald. The church 
of St. George formerly possessed a detached bell 
tower, chiefly of timber and covered with a shingled 
roof. This tower, with its five bells, was destroyed by 
fire on December 30, 1672. 

Some little distance farther west lies the small town 
of Cranbrook, now, though picturesque, a quiet and 
somewhat sleepy little place. But of old it knew much 
more stirring times, for Cranbrook was the first centre 
of the cloth-weaving industry introduced by the 
Flemings in the, days of Edward III. This trade, 
after a long languishing period, died out about the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Some of the old 
gabled houses are disused cloth factories. The fine 
church of St. Dunstan, 145 feet long by 72 feet broad, 
is an interesting building. A highly exceptional feature 
is a rectangular baptistery on the north side of the 
nave, erected in 1725 for the purpose of immersion. 
There is a descent of steps into the deep bath. The 
church is entirely Perpendicular, with a good western 
tower 94 feet high. 

From Cranbrook the rambler would do well to turn 
to the north-east, and he will soon find himself in 
Sissinghurst, by a well-wooded road. Passing through 
the village, a former hamlet of Cranbrook, the remains 
of Sissinghurst Castle are gained. It was not a castle 
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proper, but a quadrangular moated manor house. There 
are some foundations of the outer walls and a portion 
of the moat. It was in the possession of Sir John 
Baker, Privy Councillor to Henry VIII and Queen 
Mary, and Speaker of the House of Commons. He 
pulled down the old ruinous house and erected a new 
half-timbered successor, Here his son, Sir Richard Baker, 
entertained Queen Elizabeth in 1573. In later times 
it was used as a place of detention for French prisoners, 
and more recently as a ferry-house; now it is a farm- 
stead and the castle site an orchard. Hammer Mill, 
Hammer Stream, and Hammerwood in this neighbour- 
hood tell of early ironworks. A few miles farther 
north, in this fascinating district, another dene and 
another /urst are encountered, namely the village of 
Frittenden, with a rebuilt church, on the high ground 
between two heads of the river Beult, and Staple- 
hurst, a large village with an interesting church 
(A. C,, ix, 159), whose most noteworthy feature is the 
highly remarkable ironwork of the old door in the fine 
Norman doorway on the south side. The ornaments 
include a viking’s ship, fishes, a red dragon, snakes, 
and crosses. It is well illustrated and described in Mr. 
Starkie Gardner’s /ronwork, part i, 51-2. There is 
only one other set of Norman door ironwork with which 
it can be compared, namely that of Stillingfleet, East 
Riding, Yorks. 

To the east, three miles as the crow flies, by-roads will 
take the rambler through Frittenden to Headcorn, a 
large village on the Beult, which is crossed by a 
primitive bridge of timber on brick piers. The hand- 
some Perpendicular church of Sts. Peter and Paul 
is chiefly noteworthy for some good remnants of 
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fifteenth-century glass; in the churchyard is a grand 
old oak with a girth of 4o feet. Leaving Headcorn 
to return southward, the highroad passes through or 
close to a covey of denes, such as the hamlets of 
Bletchenden, _Lushenden, Thornden, and Standen, 
with Smarden, Romden, Haffenden, Welgunden, and 
Wisenden farther afield to the east. At a distance 
of somewhat less than four miles from Headcorn, the 
road passes through the village of Biddenden. The 
church of All Saints, like the majority of the district, 
has a fine Perpendicular tower with a good stair-turret, 
some Decorated windows, and Early English arcades ; 
but the fame of Biddenden rests on a very different 
basis. Often as the tale has been told, with many 
variants and much embroidery, it would scarcely be 
fair to pass through the place without giving some 
account of the popular legend. The story goes that in 
the year 1100 there were born in this village two girls, 
Eliza and Mary “Chalkhurst, commonly called “The 
Biddenden Maids.” The sisters, forerunners of the 
Siamese Twins of our own days, were joined together 
at the hips and shoulders, and lived thus united to the 
age of thirty-four. In their will the sisters bequeathed 
to the churchwardens a plot of ground known as 
“ Bread and Cheese Land.” The rent of it still realizes 
a large sum, which is expended in threepenny loaves 
and three-quarters of a pound of cheese to the poor of 
the parish on Easter Sunday afternoon, Small cakes 
are also distributed to villagers and visitors, whereon 
are stamped figures of the linked sisters. William Hone 
received a cake in 1826, and produced a picture of it 
and a long account in his Every Day Book. This 
account has been reprinted as a broadside and can 
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still be purchased in the village. There is no particular 
cause to doubt the broad truth of the tradition, but 
for various sound reasons the date assigned is an im- 
possibility ; Mr. Clinch has shown cause why 1100 is 
probably a misreading for 1560. 

There are a variety of brass effigies of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries: (1) John Mayne, wife and 
twelve children, 1560 ; (2) portion of effigy to Richard 
Allarde, 1572; (3) William Boddindon, two wives and 
seven children, 1579; (4) John Ermenden, two wives 
and two children, 1598; (5) Margaret Coldwell, two 
husbands and one child, 1599; (6) Josia Seyliard, two 
wives and nine children, 1602; (7) Bernard Randolph, 
wife and six children ; and (8) William Randolph, wife 
and eight children, 1641. 

From Biddenden a walk of five miles brings the 
rambler back to Tenterden, passing the hamlets of Dash- 
manden, Duesden, and Bygglesden, and leaving High 
Halden, Tiffenden, Ingleden, and Brissenden at no great 
distance on the left. And here the wanderings through 
the hursts and dens of this part of the Kentish Weald 
must come to an end. 


CHAPTER -ITX 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS AND TUNBRIDGE 


UNBRIDGE WELLS, the famous watering- 

place, close to the southern boundary of Kent, 
is placed on beds of secondary iron ore, which 
give rise to its chalybeate springs. These springs 
were accidentally discovered in 1606 by Dudley, 
Lord North, when on a visit to the neighbouring 
eastie of Fridge, -the seat of the ~ Earl of 
Abergavenny. His attention was attracted by the 
ochreous aspect of the water; believing it to be 
medicinal, he made personal experiments, and the 
results were so satisfactory that the Earl of Aber- 
gavenny was induced to enclose two springs, and to 
make other accommodation to popularize the new 
remedy. The success attending his efforts was so 
speedy that the supply of lodgings for the visitors 
was for many years quite inadequate. Queen Henrietta 
Maria came here in 1630, attended by a large suite, 
to re-establish her health, but for lack of room they 
were obliged to encamp upon the downs. For more 
than thirty years after this royal visit, it was customary 
to supply tents or booths for the summer season, whilst 
others were content to seek lodgings at Southborough, 


some 24 miles north of the Wells. At a later period, 
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Tunbridge Wells was frequently visited by Catherine 
of Braganza, Charles II’s Queen, and came to be 
regarded as the leading place of fashionable resort. 
But the height of its prosperity was reached about the 
midst of the following century, when such distinguished 
men as William Pitt, Dr. Johnson, Colley Cibber, David 
Garrick, Samuel Richardson, and Sir Joshua Reynolds 
were frequent visitors. The Duchess of Kent with the 
Princess Victoria spent two summers here; but it is 
doing no wrong to Tunbridge Wells to state that it has 
for many a year lost its fashionable reputation, although 
it remains a charming and fairly popular health resort 
in the midst of beautiful and attractive country, both 
in Sussex and Kent. 

A broad terrace-parade called “The Pantiles” 
extends for a distance of 175 yards from the chief 
mineral spring ; it is lined on one side by houses with 
shops, and along the whole front of these is a piazza 
carried on pillars, whilst on the opposite side is a row 
of lime-trees. It gained the name of The Pantiles in 
the days of its fashionable prosperity, when this 
promenade was paved with square dark pantiles, but it 
is now paved with stone. The town has so large a 
population that it is now divided into seven ecclesias- 
tical parishes, each with its own church. The only one 
of these of any age is the church of King Charles the 
Martyr, a red brick structure, which was finished in 
1684 and considerably enlarged in 1696 as a chapel of 
ease to Tunbridge. Writers on the Wells usually quote, 
at more or less length, from the numerous authors of 
distinction, from Pepys and Defoe down to Thackeray 
and Meredith, as to the former fashions and company of 
this mirthful gossiping resort. So far as there is space 
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here for anything of the nature of quotations, it will 
probably give more pleasure to cite from early guide- 
books. The Tunbridge Wells Guide, published in 1780, 
gives the following “Imperfect draught of the pleasures 
which are there to be found”: 


“You first go down in suitable undress to the public walk, 
which, on your approach, you will find resounding with a con- 
fusion of voices that cannot fail of giving you a pleasing idea of 
the place in general, and an agreeable foretaste of the scenes in 
which you are soon to engage. 

“Here your first business is to go to the well, taste the water, 
and pay the customary fee, called a welcome penny, to the 
dippers, and on leaving the place you make them a further 
present, according to the time you have drank the waters ; 
you then proceed to the other public places, and there subscribe 
according to your rank—at the assembly-rooms, a crown or 
more each person; at the coffee-house the same for each 
gentleman, which entitles him to the use of pens, ink, paper, etc. ; 
and again at the bookseller’s, the subscription is the same, for 
which you have the uSe of whatever book you please to read at 
your lodgings, and here also a book is open for the ladies, The 
Library consists of upwards of 6,000 volumes of the most 
entertaining kind; and every new publication is added imme- 
diately as published, for the use of the subscribers: the 
newspapers are also taken in daily.” 


A further subscription was expected for the band, 
which played three times daily as well as at the balls, 
but the subscriptions were not ended “until the clergy- 
man’s book is opened, and you may then freely engage 
in all the amusements of the place.” There was a 
daily service at the chapel during ,; the season, and 
three times a week in the winter months. 

The company usually appeared on the parade 
between seven and eight o'clock in the morning to 
drink the waters returning to their lodgings to break- 
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fast, or else breakfasting together in the public rooms, 
and in fine weather under the trees upon the open 
walk, attended with music the whole time. 


“After breakfast, it is fashionable to attend morning service 
in the chapel, to take an airing in coaches or on horseback, 
to assemble at the billiard table, to pass the time in rural walks, 
to associate in the bookseller’s shop, there to collect the harm- 
less satire or the panegyric of the day, or else to saunter upon 
the parade; everyone according to his disposition or the 
humour which then happens to be predominant. 

“When prayers are ended, the music, which had only ceased 
during the time of Divine Service, strikes up afresh, and the 
company thickening upon the walks divert themselves with 
conversations, as various as their different ranks and circum- 
stances.” 


It is then told with some details how others employ 
themselves at the milliners’, jewellers’, or toy shops, 
where raffles are carried* on, until the dinner-hour. 
After dinner the band again ascended the orchestra, and 
the company resumed their walks in full and splendid 
attire—“ the highest finishings of art and expense being 
added to the prevailing power of beauty.” At a later 
hour tea-drinking and cards succeeded in the great rooms, 
whilst twice a week there were public balls, to attend 
which the ladies paid two shillings and the gentlemen 
three shillings and sixpence. The rules and regulations 
at this time put forth by Richard Tyson, Master of the 
Ceremonies, were thirteen in number, and are all of an 
entertaining character. But space forbids the quotation 
of more than two or three; several of them relate to 
the subscriptions of the nature already detailed, as well 
as to the water-dippers at the spring, the waiters of the 
rooms, and the sweeper. The company was requested 
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to come early to the balls, which began at the “usual 
hour of seven.” 


“All restrictions in point of dress to be abolished, except in 
regards to those Ladies who intend to dance Minuets, who are 
requested to be properly drest for that purpose. 

“One Cotillion only, immediately after tea, will be danced, 
and to prevent the time lost in the choice of the particular 
Cotillion, the Master of the Ceremonies will undertake himsclf 
to name it. 

“As the custom of dancing two following dances only, with 
the same Lady, at present prevails pretty generally, the Master of 
the Ceremonies thinks it proper to establish it as a rule here.” 


The writer of this amusing guide to the Wells and 
neighbourhood waxes eloquent over the attractions of 
a place where social virtues reign triumphant over 
prejudice and prepossession : 


“The easy freedom and chearful gaiety, rising from the nature 
of a public place, extends its influence over them, and every 
species of party spirit is intirely stripped of those malignant 
qualities which render it so destructive of the peace of mankind. 
Here divines and philosophers, deists and Christians, Whigs and 
Tories, Scotch and English, debate without anger, dispute with 
politeness, and judge with candour; while everyone has an 
opportunity to display the excellency of his taste, the depth of 
his erudition, and the greatness of his capacity in all kinds of 
polite literature and in every branch of human knowledge.” 


An old-established industry of Tunbridge Wells, 
which is still maintained, consists in the manufacture of 
work-tables, boxes, toys, and fancy articles, made of 
wood inlaid in mosaic, and usually termed Tunbridge 
ware. The woods chiefly used for this purpose are of 
native growth, such as beech, sycamore, holly, yew, 
cherry and plum. In the guide-book just cited, punch- 
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ladles are named as formed of this ware, an article for 
which we should have fancied these tiny atoms of glued 
wood extremely unsuitable. 

Five miles north of the Wells lies the old town of 
Tunbridge, the most important feature of which is 
unquestionably its castle. It was originally built by 
Richard Fitz-Gilbert, Earl of Hertford, in the reign of 
Henry I. It then consisted of a substantial stone keep 
on the top of a lofty conical mound, which was prob- 
ably of earlier date, and it was surrounded by a deep 
moat fed by the adjacent stream. It commanded the 
important highroad to MHastings. The keep was 
amongst the largest examples. It measured 86 feet by 
76 feet. The entrance, as at Carisbrooke, Lincoln, and 
Eynsford in this county, was by a simple doorway, 
pierced through the wall at some height. The mound 
was approached from the later enclosure by a steep 
flight of steps, and a woodwn drawbridge over the moat. 
In the thirteenth century the castle was much enlarged 
and strengthened. The keep on its mound was 
retained, but the outer bailey was surrounded by a 
strong curtain wall, with covered way leading to the 
keep, and with a strong port or gateway with semi- 
circular flanking towers. The gatehouse, which is 
still in good preservation, is worthy of close atten- 
tion by students of military architecture. The first 
floor contained three apartments, the middle one of 
which was devoted to the machinery for working the 
portcullis ; the largest apartment or hall was in the 
upper story, a noble room, 52 feet long by 28 feet 
broad, and 15 feet high. Four narrow openings com- 
mand exterior views, whilst on the inside, overlooking 
the bailey, are two windows which have had mullions 
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and simple tracery, and provided with stone seats in the 
bays from which they open. Just a few leading facts 
with regard to the story of this stronghold ought to be 
mentioned. Fitz-Gilbert espoused the cause of Duke 
Robert, and the castle was assaulted and taken by 
William Rufus in 1088. The imperious Archbishop 
Becket demanded and obtained homage for the castle 
as an ancient right due to the see. King John seized 
the castle and held it till his death, when it was 
restored to its rightful owner, Earl Gilbert. Edward 
I was here entertained on his return from the Holy 
Land, and Edward II, when Prince of Wales, resided 
here for some time. It was afterwards held by a 
series of renowned families, such as the Despencers, 
the Cobhams, and the Pakenhams. In the days of 
the Commonwealth struggle the castle was deliberately 
unroofed and the chief points of the fortifications dis- 
mantled, so as to unfit it for military occupation. A 
subsequent private possessor built up a house of some 
size, with the old materials, for a residence close to 
the gatehouse and opening on to the bailey. For 
a long time it was quite difficult to obtain admission 
to the castle and its grounds; but within the last few 
years the site has been fortunately acquired by the 
town and there is free admission. The private house 
has been turned into a fairly well equipped general 
museum. On the terrace in front of the beautiful 
circular stretch of the outer bailey, surrounded with 
trees, are various comfortable seats; occupying one 
of these on the occasion of a recent visit, I was much 
astonished and startled, on producing a luncheon 
biscuit from my pocket, to have it literally snatched 


from my hands by an onrush of several pigeons, The 
I 
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crowd of pigeons in these grounds is tamer and bolder 
than any I have seen elsewhere, including those which 
are so constantly fed by visitors to the British Museum. 
It was a pretty sight, soon afterwards, to watch the 
flight and settling of quite a number of these birds 
on the shoulders, heads, and hands of three young 
children on a seat near by, who were well supplied 
with a store of food. The one thing that seemed to 
annoy and alarm the pigeons was the attempt of a 
large pea-hen to rob them of some of their provender. 
Of Tunbridge Priory, a small house for Austin 
Canons, founded by Richard de Clare in the time of 
Henry II, there are now no remains, The site was 
occupied about 1840 by the railway station and its 
extensive sidings. A small model of the priory 
buildings previous to that date will be found in one 
of the museum cases. 
The large parish churth (Sts. Peter and Paul), 
grew considerably in size during the last century. It 
had a south aisle built about 1830, and yet another 
still larger aisle added on the same side in 1879. They 
give the church a lop-sided appearance, and neither 
of the arcades is of any architectural merit. The 
old arcade on the north side has five pointed arches 
of Early English character, with lofty circular piers, 
except one which is octagonal. On the north side 
of the chancel are two Norman lights, and one on 
the south side. In an arched recess to the south of 
the altar are the alabaster effigies of Sir Anthony 
Denton and lady, 1617. The tower at the west end 
opens into the nave by a low thirteenth-century arch 
or doorway. The upper part of the tower is Perpen- 
dicular. Crossed over the doorway within the tower 
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are two large fire-hooks on shafts between 20 and 
30 feet in length. Such fire-hooks were provided in 
many of our towns and larger villages in the seven- 
teenth century, and appear to have been always kept 
within the church ; but they are now of very rare occur- 
rence.t They were used to hook over the ridge-beams 
of low-built houses, in order to drag down buildings 
when a fire was in progress, and thus to check its 
ravages, 

The famous school of Tunbridge was founded by 
Sir Andrew Judd, a native of the town, Alderman and 
Lord Mayor of London in 1553; the management is 
vested in the Master and Wardens of the Stainers’ 
Company. Several historians, in their anxiety to laud 
the imaginary zeal of Edward VI for schools, have 
persisted in assigning this foundation to that youthful 
monarch, The old buildings have given way to 
modern successors. The new chapel was consecrated 
in 1902. 

Within the last half-century many a good Tudor or 
Stuart building has disappeared from Tunbridge; but 
there are two excellent old houses, both of late fifteenth- 
century or early sixteenth-century date, namely the 
Portreeve’s house at the end of the Bordyke and the 
“ Chequers” in the High Street. 

Returning to the southern verge of the county, 
Groombridge is a hamlet on the border line, about 
four miles west of Tunbridge Wells. Formerly it 
was a place of some importance. Henry de Cobham, 


* A pair of similar fire-hooks, but with the rings attached 
to which horses were yoked, remain in the church of Raunds, 
Northants; a plate appears of them in the present writer’s 
volume on Churchwardens’ Accounts. 
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lord of Groombridge, did good service against the 
Welsh, and was rewarded, in 1286, by a grant from 
Edward I of a weekly market and a two days’ fair 
at the festival of St. John-at-the-Latin-Gate. Sir 
Richard Waller, who purchased this estate, followed 
Henry V to France; he greatly distinguished himself 
at the battle of Agincourt, from whence he brought the 
Duke of Orleans (father of Louis XII) prisoner. He 
was allowed by Henry to keep the Duke in honour- 
able confinement in his house at Groombridge for 
twenty-five years, when 400,000 crowns were at last 
paid for his ransom. The church or chapel of St. 
John is a red-brick building in quasi-Gothic style, 
which was built, or rather rebuilt, in 1625. There are 
some good brass chandeliers or “spiders,” from which 
the new ones of Otford are copied. It is a 
chapel of ease to the mother-church of Speldhurst, 
which lies some 2% mile$ to the north; that church 
was entirely rebuilt in 1871, save the base of the 
Perpendicular tower. Groombridge Place is an ancient 
brick mansion surrounded by a wide moat. 

The little village of Ashurst, near to the river 
Medway, is a little further to the west. The small 
church has a continuous chancel and nave, a south 
porch, and a wooden belfry with short spire over the 
west gable. The font is Early English, the east window 
Decorated, some other windows Perpendicular, and the 
porch dated 1621. Yet further to the north-west, 7} 
miles from the Wells, after crossing the Medway, comes 
the pleasantly situated village of Cowden on the 
Kentwater, a tributary of the Medway, which here 
divides this parish from both Sussex and Surrey. 
The church of St. Mary Magdalene has a continuous 
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chancel and nave, a modern north aisle, and over 
the west end a shingled turret with spire. Some of 
the windows are Decorated and others Perpendicular. 
There is a trefoil-headed piscina niche each side of 
the modern chancel-screen. There is a large Perpen- 
dicular south porch; the octagonal font is of the same 
period. The 1620 pulpit has iron stand and hour- 
glass. Some medallion glass in the east window is 
of the same year. At the foot of the chancel steps 
is an iron slab to the memory of John Botting of the 
Bower, 1622. 

In this parish, amid charming surroundings, are 
several picturesque half-timbered houses and cottages. 
Turning northward from the village, a fine example 
of Elizabethan timber-work, though in a decaying 
state, may be noted at Waystock Farm. About two 
miles in this direction, by a drive through park-like 
grounds, is the ofd house of Crippenden, which is well 
worth a visit. The exterior has been rehung with tiles 
in recent years, and hence belies its age, but the finely 
panelled hall and other parts show it to be early 
Jacobean. Carved over the grand old fire-place are 
these clear-cut lines :— 


“When we are dead and layde in grave, and our bonnes be 
rottenn, 
By this shall we remembed be wher els we wher for- 
gotten. Anno Dom. 1607.” 


Above is carved in relief :— 


“ Theis be the names of the children of Richard Tichbourne and 
Dorite before the building of this house 1607.” 


The names, however, are unfortunately missing. 


CHAPTER =X 
HEVER, CHIDDINGSTONE, AND PENSHURST 


ERHAPS the most delightful and interesting 

day’s ramble to be found in the whole of the fair 
county of Kent is that which embraces the three adja- 
cent parishes of Hever, Chiddingstone, and Penshurst. 
It might be well to begin this excursion at Eden- 
bridge, a small market-town on the very verge of the 
south-western border of the county, readily reached 
by rail from the Surrey station of Oxted and Limps- 
field. It takes its name from its position on the banks 
of the Eden, a small tributary of the Medway, here 
crossed by a bridge of a single arch. The town consists 
of one long narrow street with houses on either side 
the highway from Cowden and Sussex to Westerham 
which lies five miles to the north. There are a few 
signs of antiquity in some projecting timbered gables, 
and there is one house on the east side of the street, 
opposite the Crown Inn, which, though only a remnant 
of its former size, is well worth noting. This fifteenth- 
century house, now an antique-furniture shop, was built 
by Sir William Taylor, a member of the Grocers’ Com- 
pany, and Lord Mayor of London in 1469. His arms 
and those of the Grocers’ Company (arg. a chevron 


gu. between nine cloves) appear on the spandrels of 
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the doorway to the house. His will of July 25, 1483, | 
is of much interest, as he provided for the repair of 

the road from Eden Bridge to Botley Hill, a distance 
of seven miles. Botley Hill is the highest point of the 

North Downs (866 feet) in Titsey parish, to the north 

of Oxted. It may be assumed that this was the route 

taken by this City magnate when travelling to and fro 

between London and his country house in Kent. The 

following are excerpts from the will :— 


“William Taylour, Kt., citizen and grocer and alderman and 
late Lord Mayor of London, being of the age of 77 yeares, full 
complete, to be buried in the high Chauncell of the parish Church 
of our Lady of Aldermary, beside the high altar afore the image 
there of our blessed Lady. . . . To the werks of the body of the 
parish Church of Edinbregg where I was cristined, to the intent 
that the parishioners there may have my soule and the soules of 
my fader and moder and of Johann, sometyme my wife, recom- 
mended to Almighty God, £6. 13s. 4d. ... Item: Whereas I 
have begun to mak@ a parte of the high way beside Edinbregg, 
I will that the same high way like as it runneth from Botlee 
Hill to Edinbrigg and from Edinbrigg to Hartfeld be performed, 
though the cost thereof extend to the summe of £40 or £50.” 


The church of Sts. Peter and Paul consists of chancel 
and nave, each with south aisle, south porch, and sub- 
stantial western tower with shingled broached spire. 
On the north side of the nave is a small early Norman 
light, of a date soon after the Conquest. This early 
Norman church was enlarged in the thirteenth century ; 
there are some lancets on the south side of the aisles. 
The nave has a south arcade of four arches with 
octagonal piers, which are Decorated; but the western 
respond is Early English. The chancel arcade of three 
arches is Perpendicular. The lower part of the tower 
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is Early English, and the bell-chamber windows 
Decorated, but the west doorway and window above 
are Perpendicular. The aisle and the comparatively 
modern brick porch are roofed with Horsham slabs. 
The font on five shafts is Early English. The font- 
cover and pulpit are Jacobean. There is a brass efhgy 
to “John Selyard of Braceted in the county of Kent, 

gentilman,” 1558. 

On the south side of the bridge a pleasant winding 
lane will take the rambler or cyclist to the village 
of Hever, some three or four miles distant. But on 
the occasion of my last ramble in this district, early 
in October, 1912, we left the train at Hever station. 
The day was perfect, the sun shining brightly, and I 
had also the advantage of two cheerful and intelligent 
companions, one of either sex. In short, the whole 
ramble was ideal, and will always linger in my 
memory as the best of txany, many walks I have 
taken in Kent during the past half-century. 

Hever village lies a mile north of the station, and 
can be gained chiefly by footpath. It would not 
have been possible to have found, anywhere in Eng- 
land, a walk, from the beginning to the end of the 
day, more glorious with the beauty of the changing 
tints of early autumn than the country through which 
we passed from Hever to Chiddingstone, from Chid- 
dingstone to Penshurst, and from Penshurst, skirting 
the park for two miles, to Penshurst Road station. 
There are certain long stretches of woodland, particu- 
larly in Surrey, which, when viewed from a distance, 
may make greater appeal to the artistic eye in the 
season of the change of the leaf; but for an absolute 
riot of colour immediately at hand, both in hedgerow 
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and amid stalwart clumps of every kind of forest 
tree, it would not be possible to outrival the glorious 
clash of nature’s colouring on such a day as this, 
now brilliant and now tenderly subdued, at the entrance 
to the western end of the Weald of Kent. In the 
hedgerows the sun was dancing on the shining ver- 
milion of a wealth of hips, as gay in their degree 
as the wild roses from which they had drawn their 
life ; the duller crimson of the crowded haws afforded 
a most happy contrast amid the prickly remnants of 
the hawthorn’s russet foliage ; the deep sheen of the 
empurpled sloe-leaves threw up the yet bright green 
of the larger leaves of the hazel; the stunted maples 
shone forth, now in lemon-tinted yellow, now a mix- 
ture of every shade of brown and yellow on a land- 
scape painter’s palette, and yet again in rare shoots 
of flaring red, as though attempting to rival their 
Canadian cousins; here and there a trail of the tas- 
selled scarlet berries of the bryony flung itself wantonly 
from stem to stem; until at last it was a positive 
relief to find trails of the cool glossy green of the ivy, 
proudly asserting its undying nature amidst all this 
decaying splendour. Nor do I remember seeing else- 
where such splendidly varied autumnal hedges. 

As to the forest trees, here, as in other parts of the 
Weald, the oak distinctly predominates. A curious 
feature of autumnal oaks was strikingly apparent; I 
allude to the irregularity of the time of decay amongst 
trees not only of the same neighbourhood, but amongst 
those in the same small field or within a few yards of 
each other. The majority of the Weald oaks on this 
October day made it quite manifest that the season of 
“the Fall” was close at hand; not a few, especially 
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among the younger trees, had lost all their original 
colouring, and were shivering in crinkled brown; but 
every now and again a good sized tree stood out boldly 
in all its summer greenery, as though defying the action 
of decay. The little time there was to give to observa- 
tion, on this occasion, confirmed previous surmises on 
this phenomenon, namely, that it is mainly owing to the 
exceptional presence of water, obvious or hidden, near 
the roots, which causes the sap to be longer in drying 
up. Great tall elms, either individuals or in clumps, 
were constantly encountered; they were changing 
fairly rapidly, and occasionally had a striking appear- 
ance when certain great limbs ran up in flashes of 
yellow, whilst the rest of the tree was so far sturdily 
green. Many a fine smooth-boled beech was turning 
copper or bronze-tinted at the ends of its leaves, whilst 
others were flaming like fire torches; ashes were 
shedding their little-chaned fronds, after a careless 
lackadaisical fashion; horse-chestnuts were for the 
most part busily engaged in carpeting the ground 
beneath them with their heavy-stalked foliage; birches 
of considerable size had turned most gracefully, and 
after a whole-hearted way, into pyramids of golden 
yellow ; whilst rows of pollarded Italian poplars, which 
in some places skirted the roads, seemed to have a diffi- 
culty in knowing what to do with their large quivering 
leaves, being puzzled whether to let them drop whilst 
yet verdant, or whether to do their best to retain them 
till they were yellow from stalk to tip. And, as the day 
waned, clouds passed occasionally across the sun, with 
the result that, when the short-lived eclipse was over, 
the feast of colour was all the greater, especially in 
those places where it was thrown into relief by the 
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sombre bluish-green of the Scotch fir, with its bare 
stems of ruddy red. Gazing at this varied profusion of 
forest trees in their autumn splendour brought to my mind 
Drayton’s apposite lines, in his Polyolbion, as to the 
woodlands of the Kentish Weald: 


“Jove’s oak, the warlike ash, vein’d elm, the softer beech, 
Sobrest hazel, maple plain, light asp, the bending wych, | 
Tough holly, and smooth birch.” 


The tapering shingle spire of the church of St. Peter, 
Hever, stands out well amid the surrounding trees, and. 
can be seen from a considerable distance in the valley 
of the Eden. The village is but a small one; just 
opposite the new lich-gate (a good imitation of an old 
one) stands the inn which bears the ill-omened name of 
Henry VIII. The swinging sign—we believe it is a 
modern freak—is exceptional if not unique. As it is 
approached, a man’s burly back, surmounted by a fat 
neck and head, is all that shows. If the rambler 
desires to see the features of this lustful despot, he 
must step on a few paces and gaze at the other side. 
So far as our taste is concerned, the back view is 
preferable. 

The church consists of chancel and nave, each with a 
north aisle, and a western spire-crowned tower. The 
unbuttressed tower is Perpendicular. The basement, 
used as a porch, has on the south side a recess for a 
tomb under an ogee arch. There is no stair turret, and 
the tower is ascended by a coeval rude ladder of rough- 
hewn oak, with split logs to form the steps. The arch- 
way into the church is filled with a strange screen of 
glass and wrought-iron work. There is also a most 
remarkable lectern of wrought-iron, This and other 
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ironwork is said to have been designed and accom- 
plished by a local amateur craftsman. Most of the 
windows are of late Tudor Perpendicular. There are 
three arches with circular Early English piers to the 
north aisle. The north chancel chapel has two flattened 
Tudor archeS and an octagonal pier. It is of early 
sixteenth-century date, and has the highly exceptional 
feature of a pre-Reformation fire-place in the north wall. 
The most striking feature of the church is the large 
table-tomb in the eastern arcade between the chancel 
and the chapel. The stonework is a good deal 
decayed, and it has been mended with brick. On the 
slab is the beautifully engraved and remarkable brass to 
Sir Thomas Bullen, Earl of Wiltshire and Ormunde, 
who died on the 12th of March, 1538. This effigy to 
the father of the ill-fated mother of Queen Elizabeth 
wears the mantle, collar and hood of the Knights of the 
Garter, whilst the Order ofthe Garter is buckled round 
the left knee outside the armour. The head rests on a 
tilting helm, with crest and mantling, and the feet on 
a griffin. It has more than once been stated that Sir 
Thomas was one of the “triers” at the mock trial of 
his daughter. Happily this is untrue, but it is a 
sufficiently grim detail of the odious later days of the 
court of Henry VIII to remember that Anne’s uncle, 
the Duke of Norfolk, presided in court over her judges 
and that from his lips came her doom. 

The church possesses a much older brass of singular 
grace and beauty. In the centre of the chancel is the 
effigy of Margaret, wife of William Cheyn, 1419; the 
costume is that of asimple kirtle with mantle. The head, 
with mitred head-dress, rests upon a richly embroidered 
cushion, which is supported by two kneeling angels 
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with uplifted wings. At her feet, in the folds of the 
mantle, lies a small pet dog with uplifted head and 
belled collar. There are several brass inscriptions of 
some interest, whilst on the window sill of a south 
chancel window is a small brass to William Todde, 
1585, “late schoolmaster to Charles Waldegrave, 
Esquire”; he is represented kneeling at a desk. 
There is a good Jacobean pulpit, a similar altar-table 
under the tower, and an early sixteenth-century chest. 

In the valley, a little distance to the north-east of the 
church, lies the once famous castle of Hever. It is, or 
rather used to be, one of the most interesting specimens 
of the domestic fortified dwellings of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries in the whole of England. Fortu- 
nately, so far as memories are concerned, I had closely 
inspected it some time ago, in the days of freedom of 
access, and found it a most fascinating place, altogether 
apart from its historical and sad associations. But 
now, alas! it has fallen into strangely selfish hands, 
and it is sealed, so far as the ordinary rambler is 
concerned, not only from the most limited or occasional 
inspection, but even from distant view, after a fashion 
unpractised by any other owner of an historic pile 
throughout the three kingdoms. When Hever Castle 
and estates were purchased a few years ago by 
Mr. W. Waldorf Astor, the American millionaire, he at 
once set about securing, so far as possible, the absolute 
privacy of himself and immediate friends, and the 
complete exclusion of the English public, who for 
centuries had enjoyed its attractive beauties, both from 
afar and near at hand. One of his first acts was to 
apply for powers, which were unfortunately granted, to 
divert the highway to a more respectful distance ; there 
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still remained, however, an ancient right, a footway in 
the Chiddingstone direction, which could not be so 
easily negotiated. 

Those who have not visited Hever during quite 
recent years will be amazed to find that the beautiful 
series of views across the valley of the Eden, with 
Hever Castle in the foreground, which used to be such 
a joy to ramblers, has now been shut out so far as 
the wits of man can devise it. As this footpath is 
traversed for over a mile, from the east end of the 
churchyard, where it starts, the left-hand side is screened 
by a closely set park-paling over 6 feet high, and 
liberally garnished with two continuous lines of barbed 
wire. Then on the right hand, to prevent any foot- 
passenger from stepping out upon the rising ground of 
the fields and thus obtain glimpses of the fair well- 
wooded valley beyond, a second set of staked and wired 
palings have been securely, fastened. Thus the pedes- 
trian is penned up for the whole distance in an odious 
alley some 6 or 7 feet wide. 

A recent capable writer of guide-books, when 
drawing attention to this lamentable state of affairs, 
writes: “The King’s glorious park at Sandringham is 
open to all who care to wander there at will. At Hever 
no one may enter.” To this contrast, examples may be 
readily added close at hand. From the immediate 
confines of the new private park of Hever, the rambler 
passes straightway to the gloriously timbered parks and 
domains of the ancient family of Streatfield, who have 
owned Chiddingstone in direct male descent since about 
the year 1500. Here, by way of contrast, there is free 
access, and the very fences appear to have been specially 
lowered near the pathways so that the passers by might 
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have less interrupted views. And then, from Chidding- 
stone, the rambler passes to the still finer views and 
noble house of Penshurst, the access to which, by 
successive generations of noble owners, is proverbially 
generous; whilst not many miles distant is the great 
park and fine house of Knole, where Lord Sackville 
welcomes instead of repulsing the general public. 
Under these circumstances, it is idle to do more than 
refer to the old castle of Hever in other than general 
and brief terms. It is an exceptional mixture of a 
domestic manor house and late feudal castle. Broadly 
speaking, it was erected about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, and it was probably built much as it now 
stands by Sir Geoffry Bullen, who was Lord Mayor of 
London in 1453. His grandson, Sir Thomas Bullen, 
was raised to high rank and made a twofold earl 
because of the king’s inordinate affection for his beauti- 
ful daughter Anne, on whose “black and beautiful eyes ” 
the Venetian ambassador set such store. The house 
is girt by a broad moat; the gateway of three stories 
is defended by a triple portcullis, and is strongly em- 
battled and machicolated. Within, the Tudor house 
forms three sides of a quadrangle, whilst the fourth 
side consists of the strongly fortified entrance, with its 
flanking towers. My recollection of the castle at the 
time when it could be visited is one of wondrous 
picturesqueness, the grey stonework of the entrance 
contrasting beautifully with the mellowed brickwork 
of the chimney shafts. Those who may wish, as they 
‘cannot see it, to read a good summary of its archi- 


t No wonder that, in accordance with a local jibe, the second 
name of the owner of Hever Castle is spelt and pronounced 
“Walled off,” instead of “ Waldorf” ! 


{ 
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tecture and history had better refer to the article on 
Hever Castle by the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield in Memorzals 
of Old Kent (1907). It is but justice to the present-day 
American owner to say that there is good reason to 
believe that some care has been taken to preserve the 
old house. But it is equally true to state that the 
army of two thousand workmen who descended upon 
this place, so soon as it came into Mr. Astor’s posses- 
sion, have in a short space of time irretrievably 
vulgarized its surroundings. A long stretch of tiled 
houses, to find accommodation for the troops of visitors 
and servants, has sprung up under the shadow of the 
ancient walls, and is connected with the castle by 
a bridge and a subway. An Italian garden, forsooth, 
has been constructed on the eastern side of this Tudor 
castle, and within this walled enclosure are four mar- 
vellous pavilions. A mock drawbridge has been re- 
constructed, whilst a great lake of 45 acres has still 
further changed the aspect of the landscape. No 
reasonable being could object to an exceedingly wealthy 
man, whether English or American, building for himself 
a palatial residence with every modern convenience 
and with model farm buildings attached. But surely 
England and the United States are wide enough to 
provide hundreds of suitable sites for such extrava- 
gances without wedding them to an inimitable and 
historic Tudor castle. 

It was with a sigh of relief that we left the wooden 
alleys of the Hever estate and entered upon the high- 
road which wound westward to Chiddingstone, passing 
near to the front of the large and comfortable-looking 
mansion of the Streatfield family, amidst splendid old 
forest timber. It is difficult to write of the charming 
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series of three or four old half-timbered houses or 
_ cottages which stand close by the roadside on the 
south side of the parish church. Some of the work 
seems to be as old as Henry VII, and none is more 
modern than the days of Elizabeth. It must suffice 
to say that they are, in my opinion, more pictur- 
esque than any other cottages I have seen in Kent, 
and that is saying a great deal. The church should 
on no account be neglected. It has three equal aisles, 
separately gabled and without any distinction of chancel. 
The lofty western tower, with octagonal turrets and 
crocketed pinnacles at the angles, is of good Perpen- 
dicular style. There are a few windows with Decorated 
tracery, but the greater part of the fabric is distinctly 
Perpendicular. The south porch is quite noteworthy, 
for it is a good example of the combination of Classical 
detail with forms of Gothic survival. For instance, the 
entrance arch is semicircular, with a keystone, and 
_ capitals to the jambs moulded in the Renaissance style ; 
but above it is a square-headed dripstone, with foliage 
in the spandrels, of a distinctly Perpendicular character. 
Over the doorway is a sundial, dated 1626. It is a pity 
that the porch is suffered to be over-encumbered by 
creepers. The pulpit and excellent font-cover, together 
with the font itself, are probably of like date with the 
porch, An exceptionally fine brass chandelier or 
“spider” has two tiers of twelve branches each. It 
is dated 1726. A curious thing about it is that it is 
surmounted by a regal crown, as to which I could 
glean no information. The presence of the courteous 
vicar in the church prevented us leaving without 
noting two grave-slabs formed of local ironstone. 
One of these, in the south aisle, is dated 1714; but 
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one in the centre aisle is much earlier. It is thus 
inscribed : 

“Loe here the copes of Richard Streatfeilde Greene in 
yeres But ripe in faith and frutes yet eene God hath his 
sovle. This towne his fame, the poor a portion large of all 
his worldly stoore. Vivit Post. Funeravirtus. Obiit 15 die 
Septembris anno 1601. eztatis sue 4o.” 


The church should not be left without noting the 
remarkable height—about 40 feet—of a lofty cypress 
in the south-west angle of the churchyard; it is of 
much the same size all the way up, and was planted 
about fifty years ago. 

Just clear of the village there is a footpath, on the 
right-hand side, which leads into a drive across a fine 
piece of well timbered park. Here may be noticed a 
great boulder of sandstone, locally known as the 
Chiding Stone. Tradition has it that it is the 
source of the name ofthe parish, and old-fashioned 
antiquaries used to imagine that it was a judgment- 
seat of the Druids, and that it was brought here from 
a considerable distance. Geologists, however, pour 
contempt upon this, for they assert that the rock is 
in its original position, and worn away to its present 
appearance by natural circumstances. 

After passing through another wood and _ bearing 
away along a road to the left for a mile or two, 
Penshurst is gained. An abundance of hop-gardens, 
of various sizes, were passed em route. October is, of 
course, a season when hop-culture has disappeared ; but 
the great tapering stacks of tall hop-poles, extending 
over many acres, produced a somewhat picturesque 
effect, giving the appearance of a succession of Indian 
wigwams, 
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It is doubtful if there is another old house in all 
England possessed of such manifold charms as the 
romantic manor-house of Penshurst Place. The chief 
importance of this historic parish lies in the fact that 
it has continuously served as the residence of a succession 
of great families from the days of the Norman Conquest. 
Penchester was its early name, and a Norman family 
bearing this as their surname occupied Penshurst for 
about two centuries. In the fourteenth century Pens- 
hurst passed into the possession of Sir John de Pulteney, 
the great London citizen, four times Lord Mayor of 
London. Here he built, on the old Norman site, a 
stately dwelling-house, and in 1341 obtained licence 
from Edward III to embattle it and strengthen it with 
walls of chalk and stone. Further licence to fortify 
was granted in 1393. Since then many a successive 
owner has played his part in enlarging or altering this 
. great residential structure, both in brick and stone, until 
it gradually assufhMed its present fascinating blend of 
a diversity of styles, mellowed by the hand of time. 
Early in the fifteenth century, Penshurst was purchased 
by John, Duke of Bedford, third son of Henry [V. He 
enlarged Sir John de Pulteney’s original house by add- 
ing to the upper end of the great hall a lofty, steep- 
gabled building containing the two state rooms known 
as Queen Elizabeth’s Room and the Tapestry Room. 
This building is usually called the Buckingham Build- 
ing, its internal arrangements being altered under that 
duke, but the main structure is the Duke of Bedford’s 
work, about 1420, The two gables are surmounted 
by his cognizances—a falcon and an ibex, standing on 
stumps of trees. Both the Duke of Bedford and his 
brother the Duke of Gloucester died childless, and the 
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estate passed to their cousin, Henry VI, who granted 
the manor to the Duke of Buckingham, whose grandson 
was beheaded in 1483. The third Duke of Buckingham 
incurred Henry VIII’s wrath and was beheaded in 
1521, when Penshurst reverted to the Crown. 
Eventually Penshurst was granted by Edward VI to 
Sir William Sidney, with which illustrious family this 
house will be always pre-eminently associated. His 
son, Sir Henry Sidney, built the gateway tower and the 
whole facades of the house looking north and west. 
Over the chief entrance is this long inscription : 


“The most Religious and Renowned Prince Edward the 
Sixt, Kinge of England, France, & Ireland, gave this House 
of Pencestre, with the Mannors, Landes, & Appurtenances 
thereunto belonginge Unto his trustye & welbeloved servaunt 
Syr William Sydney, Knight Banneret, serving him from the 
tyme of his Birth unto his Coronation in the Offices of 
Chamberlayn and Steward of his Household ; in commemo- 
ration of which most wothie and famous Kinge Sir Henrye 
Sydney, Knight of the most Noble Order of the Garter, Lord 
President of the Counsill, established in the Marches of 
Wales, Sonne & Heyreto the aforenamed Syr William, caused 
this Tower to be buylded, and that most excellent Princes 
Armes to be erected. Anno Domini 1585.” 


It was at Penshurst, on 30th of November, 1554, that 
Sir Henry’s eldest child, Philip, was born ; described by 
Camden as “the great glory of his family, the great 
hope of mankind, the most lively pattern of virtue, the 
glory of the world.” The only blot upon the ideal life 
of Sir Philip Sidney—a blot that discredited his father 
and not himself, for he was but a boy—was that the 
expenses of his early life were pillaged from the Church. 
When but ten years old, the Bishop of St. Asaph 
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collated him to the rectory of Whyteford, Flintshire, 
whence he drew an income of £50 a year; and about 
the same time the child was inducted into two lucrative 
prebendal stalls, the one in the collegiate church of 
Brecon, and the other in the cathedral church of Here- 
ford. Ecclesiastical scandals of this nature were worse 
in the early days of Elizabeth than at any period 
under the papacy. Sir Henry Sidney, the builder of so 
much of Penshurst Place, died in 1586, the year after 
he had completed his task, and a few months later 
in the same year that flower of chivalry, Sir Philip 
Sidney, followed his father as the result of a wound © 
received at the attack on Zutphen. As to the subse- 
quent story of the Sidneys, and as to the tale of 
illustrious men and women, of royal descent, of high 
birth, or of great renown as statesmen or in the world 
of letters, closely associated with Penshurst Place, the 
rambler cannot do better than become possessed of 
the Azstorical Guide to Penshurst Place, by the Hon. 
Mary Sidney, which can be purchased in the village. 
On arriving at Penshurst, after a visit to the “ Leicester 
Arms,” we made our way towards the church, looking 
down a steep hill to the bridge over the Medway, near 
to where that river is joined by the Eden. Some 
picturesque timbered Tudor cottages stand on the 
south side of the churchyard, and a wide opening 
beneath the central one forms a quasi lich-gate. The 
church of St. John, which stands almost within the 
grounds of the Place, consists of chancel and nave 
each with side aisles, south porch, and substantial west 
tower. There seems to have been originally a Norman 
church, and to this was added a north aisle early in the 
thirteenth century. This north arcade is obviously 
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Early English. The arch between the south aisle and 
its chapel, and also the arch into the north chapel out 
of the chancel, are Decorated, together with the south 
arcades. The tower and clerestory are Perpendicular. 
The south aisle was widened and rebuilt in 1631, and 
the porch is of the same date. The north aisle was 
widened and rebuilt in 1854, and soon afterwards the 
whole church was so drastically restored by Sir Gilbert 
Scott that the whole of the window tracery and most 
of the exterior is practically new work. Under the 
tower is a highly remarkable deeply-cut floriated cross- 
head, over the demi-effigy of a woman, as though in- 
tended to represent her emerging from the coffin ; this 
slab is thirteenth century. There is another floriated 
grave-cover ¢c. 1225. The Sidney chapel was largely 
rebuilt in the early Georgian period. Here there is a 
considerable portion of the effigy in chain mail of Sir 
Stephen de Penchester, 0d. 1299; the table-tomb of Sir 
William Sydney, “ fyft of that name,” 06. 1553; the 
brass effigies of Pawle Yden and wife Agnes, 1564; and 
a small cross and inscription to Thomas Bullayeen, son 
of Sir Thomas Bullen. There are also various other 
brass inscriptions and coats of arms. Sir Philip Sidney 
is buried at St. Paul’s Cathedral. The remains of 
Algernon Sidney, the patriot, after his execution in 
1683, were interred in the Sidney vault. 

A curious thing happened as we passed the church 
tower on the way to the Place. One of my companions 
noticed the “broad arrow” mark freshly cut on the base 
plinth of the exterior, and asked its meaning. The 
answer, of course, was that it was placed there in con- 
nexion with the Trigonometrical Ordnance Survey. I did 
not think at the moment of the singular coincidence of 
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this government mark being cut on this particular 
tower, but the story afterwards occurred tome. Henry, 
Earl of Romney, the brother of Algernon Sidney, was 
appointed Master of the Ordnance to William III. In 
his official position he found many public stores going 
astray for lack of any uniform stamp or brand; he 
therefore fell back on the use of the Sidney family 
heraldic charge, which was and is the pheon or broad 
arrow. Hence came about its eventual adoption as the 
regulation government stamp. 

The present owner of Penshurst, Philip Sidney, Lord 
de Lisle and Dudley, is most generous in the facilities 
he grants to the public. Penshurst Place is open to 
visitors on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays. The 
day of our visit (we were ignorant of this rule) was 
Saturday, but on applying at the tower entrance beneath 
Sir Henry Sidney’s dedicatory inscription to Edward V1 
the porter made an exception in our favour, and we 
were allowed to: pass through the courtyards and to see 
Sir John de Pulteney’s stately hall, by far the finest 
fourteenth-century example of its kind in the country. 
This old unrestored but wonderfully well preserved 
feudal hall is the masterpiece of the. whole pile. The 
lofty roof and general proportions are most impressive, 
whilst the open hearth piled up with logs in the centre, 
the minstrels’ gallery over the screens with the three 
doorways which opened to the kitchens, buttery and 
pantry, the raised dais of the high table, and the simple 
oak tables that still flank the side walls, all com- 
bined to let the imagination picture the days of its 
first wealthy builder—an imagination all the more 
possible as we were happily there on a non-public day 
and had the great hall to ourselves, Tradition has it 
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that the Black Prince and his bride, “the Fair Maid of 
Kent,” once ate their Christmas dinner beneath these 
~ rafters. Those who love figures may like to know that 
the hall measures 54 feet by 42 feet, and that its height 
is 60 feet. About eighteen months ago the hall was 
carefully cleaned and the roof somewhat repaired. 
During the process, the outlines of four great stately 
figures of men-at-arms came to light on the side walls 
between the windows. The upper tracery of these win- 
dows shows to perfection the ungraceful Kentish habit 
of inserting the quatrefoil after a square fashion, some- 
times termed “ cats’ ears.” 

By the side of the dais, a stone staircase leads up to 
the later state apartments, including the gallery, 90 feet 
long. From one of these a narrow slit in the wall permits 
of a full sight of the great hall, and through it the 
lord, if so disposed, could keep an eye on his retainers 
after he had withdrawn from the feast. The pictures, 
not seen on this occasion, ittclude masterpieces of Hol- 
bein, Zucchero, Guido, Lely, Vandyck, Rubens, Poussin, 
and Titian; and they also include—still more interest- 
ing amid Penshurst surroundings—a wealth of family 
portraits of the long roll of distinguished Sidneys, male 
and female. Here, too, can be seen much priceless 
furniture, such as the splendidly carved pair of Dutch 
cabinets presented by James I to Robert Sidney, Earl 
of Leicester. Among personal relics are Sir Philip 
Sidney’s shaving-glass, Sir William Sidney’s helmet, 
worn by him at Flodden Field, Algernon Sidney’s jack- 
boots, the Earl of Leicester’s two-handed sword, and an 
ebony cabinet that belonged to Cardinal Wolsey. 

Passing out through the delightful old-time gardens, 
with the primmest of closely-clipped yew hedges, and 
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the white and golden lilies floating in “ Diana’s Bath,” 
the village was once more gained, and ere long we set 
out for the two-mile walk to Penshurst Road station. 
The road for much of the way is flanked on the right 
hand by Penshurst Park, beautifully undulating, and 
rich in grand old oaks and other well-grown timber. | It 
now includes about 350 acres, but used to be of far greater 
size. In the days of Henry VIII, ever keen for hunting, 
it was considerably enlarged, and upwards of 1,200 
acres were then within its pales. The historic tree 
planted on the day of Sir Philip’s birth, and immortalized 
by Ben Jonson, Edmund Waller, and Robert Southey, 
has long since passed away, though it is sometimes 
pointed out to too credulous visitors. The aged and 
gigantic “ Bear Oak,” known to have been flourishing 
long before 1554, is still standing. 


CHAPTIER-A1 
WESTERHAM TO BECKENHAM 


ESTERHAM, which lies on the very fringe of 

western Kent, though possessed of a railway 
station and with a considerable population, has happily 
contrived to preserve, in itself and in its immediate 
surroundings, so much of a rural and picturesque charac- 
ter, that it is difficult to realize that it is something short 
of twenty-five miles from London, whether approached 
by road or rail. The parish is a large one; it extends 
northward to the summit 6f the chalk-hills, attaining an 
elevation of 800 feet, and southward, beyond the Lower 
Green-sand, on which the town stands, into the Wealden 
clay. A market was granted by Edward III, in 1352, 
to the Abbot of Westminster, who held the manor. The 
church of St. Mary is well situated on a rising bank, 
but the greatest admirer of Westerham cannot say that 
it presents an imposing appearance, because the low 
massive tower is capped by a squat shingled spire of 
the heaviest proportions. The tower walls are Early 
English, and so too are a few fragments in the body of 
the church ; the remainder of the old parts of the fabric 
is Perpendicular ; the whole was most drastically restored 
in 1882-3, and has lost all interest for the architectural 
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visit. There are small effigies to (1) Richard Hayward, 
1529; (2) Thomas Potter, 1531; (3) John Stacy, 1533, 
and his wives Margaret and Joan; (4) William Myddiltun, 
1557, and his wives Elizabeth and Dorothy ; (5) Richard 
Potter, 1563, with group of six sons; (6) William Stull, 
1536, his wives Jone and Alice, and group of fifteen 
children ; and (7) Sir William Dye, “ prest sumtyme 
parson of Tattisfylde,” 1567. Over the south door is a 
tablet to Westerham’s soldier-hero, General Wolfe, 
placed there in 1760. 

General James Wolfe, the victor of Quebec in 17509, 
was born at the vicarage house on January 15, 1726. 
Not far from the vicarage is a gabled building which 
used to be called Spiers, inhabited for a long time by 
the Wolfe family ; it has been nearly rebuilt, and is 
now known as Quebec House. A statue to the general 
has been recently erected on the Green; it was un- 
veiled on January 2, 1911. Squerryes Court is a fine 
red-brick building, partly of the sixteenth century, in a 
setting of natural beauty, with extensive grounds. It 
was of this house that Evelyn wrote in 1658, “A pretty, 
finely wooded, well watered seate, the stables good, 
the house old but convenient.” The river Darent 
has its rise from numerous springs within the grounds ; 
on emerging the stream turns eastward past Brasted, 
Sundridge, and Chipstead; thence it turns north and 
passes through a break in the chalk-hills to Otford. 
On high ground in the park, at some distance from 
the house, are considerable earthworks of an oval form, 
enclosing 11 acres of ground; it used to be called a 
Roman camp, but there is no doubt that it is of British 
origin. 

Turning eastward from Westerham, the road to 
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Sevenoaks soon enters the large village of Brasted, 
under the North Downs. Of the church of St. Martin, 
Sir Stephen Glynne, who was here in 1859, gave an 
interesting account, drawing attention to the presence 
in the fabric of the various periods of Norman and the 
three pointed styles. Unhappily it has since that date 
been entirely rebuilt with the exception of the tower. 
The lower part of the tower is ¢c, 1275; on the west 
side is a singular shallow porch, formed in a large 
buttress, with stone ribbed roof. In the chancel is a 
stone with a partly obliterated inscription to Edmund 
de Mepham, rector, from which a floriated brass cross 
has been stolen. There is a table-tomb to Dorothy 
Bansford, 1613, and another with the recumbent effigies 
of Sir Robert Heath, Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, 1649, with collar of SS, and Margaret his wife, 
1647. The highroad, running closely parallel with the 
Darent, next crosses the parish of Sundridge. The 
church, a little to the soutlt of the road, is of fair size, 
with western tower and shingled spire, but of no par- 
ticular interest except in monuments. There is a 
good brass effigy of an early fifteenth-century civilian, 
but the inscription has gone; and another of Roger 
Isly in armour, lord of Sundridge and Farningham, 
1429 ; both civilian and esquire have belts studded with 
quatrefoils. There are also brass effigies of Sir Thomas 
Isley and wife, with their quartered coats of arms, 
and groups of three daughters and ten sons. Combe 
Bank, in beautiful grounds, was long a seat of the 
Campbell family. In the chancel are the busts of that 
lively maid-of-honour, Mary Bellenden, who afterwards 
became Lady Campbell, and of Caroline Campbell. 

On the north side of the highroad lies Chevening. 
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The picturesque park of 250 acres surrounds the seat of 
Earl Stanhope. Chevening Place, for nearly three cen- 
turies the residence of the Lennard family, was sold to 
Major-General James Stanhope in 1717 ; he was even- 
tually created Earl Stanhope. The house is of three 
periods—the centre, erected by Inigo Jones between 
1616 and 1630; the wings by the first Earl Stanhope, 
who died in 1721 whilst the work was in progress; and 
the stone pilasters and other stonework of the front of 
the house by the third Earl (1786-1816), who foolishly 
hid Inigo Jones’s red bricks by a facing of cream- 
coloured mathematical tiles. The church of St. 
Botolph has nave and chancel, each with a south aisle, 
and a good western Perpendicular tower. The windows 
and exterior of the church used to be fifteenth-century 
but have been renewed after fourteenth-century style ; 
the arcades of both nave and chancel are Early English 
with circular piers. In the north wall are filled-up 
arches, showing that there was formerly a north aisle. 
One small ancient Norman window remains in the 
nave. The church has been so repeatedly “ restored ” 
that it is puzzling to trace the old parts of the fabric. 
A single memorial of the old Lennard family remains, 
namely, a brass inscription, with quartered shield of 
arms, to John Lennard, 1556. There are also interest- 
ing brass effigies to Griffin Lloyd, 1596, and wife Ann, 
with shield of arms and groups of seven sons and two 
daughters. The reclining figure of Lady Frederick 
Stanhope, 04. 1823, is considered one of Chantry’s 
masterpieces. 

The half-mile of road through the park, from 
Chevening village to Knockholt and generally north- 
wards, used to be a great convenience to ramblers and 
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to all the neighbourhood, but the second Earl Stanhope 
selfishly obtained an Act of Parliament in 1780 to close 
the ancient way, and now the strictly private park has 
to be skirted for a distance of two miles. Knockholt 
is a pleasant little village. The church of St. Katherine 
has been much renovated and enlarged; it is of no par- 
ticular interest. The parish is notable for its clump of 
tall beeches on a hilltop, 770 feet above the sea-level ; 
it is a well-known landmark for many miles. Cudham, 
the adjoining parish northward, has its fine but over- 
restored church of Sts. Peter and Paul, with central 
tower and spire, on a lofty, bleak eminence. It is of — 
comparatively little interest, but there is a small brass 
effigy to Alys Waleys, 1503, with three shields and 
groups of six sons and three daughters. In the church- 
yard are two magnificent yew-trees ; at 4 feet from the 
ground the one has a girth of 274 feet, the other of 
264 feet. Continuing northward, on the verge of the 
county, the next parish is* Downe, a charming village 
on the chalk plateau. The small church, formerly a 
chapelry of Orpington, has a plain western tower, sur- 
mounted by one of those heavy, clumsy-looking 
shingled spires which are fairly common in this dis- 
trict. There are brass effigies to (1) John Bedmenden 
and wife, 1420; (2) Thomas Pethe, wife Isabel missing ; 
and (3) Jacob Verzeline, of the city of Venice, 0d. 1606, 
and wife Elizabeth, of the city of Antwerp, 0d. 1607, 
with three shields and groups of six sons and three 
daughters. Downe was for many years honoured as 
the residence of Charles Darwin. 

High Elms, to the north-east of the village, the seat 
of Lord Avebury, has a finely wooded park of about 
400 acres, A little distance to the west of this park is 
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the smaller park of Holwood, a seat of the Earl 
of Derby. Holwood Park was for many years the 
residence of William Pitt. It was here that the’ 
philanthropist, William Wilberforce, induced the great 
statesman to join him in his campaign against slavery. 
On the footpath through the park is a stone seat, 
placed there about half a century ago, on which is 
inscribed a passage from one of Wilberforce’s letters: 


“T well remember, after a_ conversation with Mr. Pitt, in the 
open air, on the root of an old tree at Holwood, just above 
the steep descent into the Vale of Keston, I resolved to give 
notice, on a fit occasion, to bring forth the abolition of the slave 
trade.” 


The church of Keston stands away from the village ; 
it used to be of very small dimensions, only a chancel, 
nave, and wood turret on the west gable; but it was 
restored and enlarged in 1877, and the process has 
been repeated at a later date. Sir Stephen Glynne’s 
notes of 1832 make mention of “two small semicircular 
arches with a square pier built into the south wall,” indi- 
cating a former south aisle. The chancel aisle is plain 
Norman, and there are trefoiled lancets in the chancel. 
On the floor of the nave is a floriated stone coffin-lid, 
believed to mark the interment of Sir Robert Belknap, 
a notable Justice of the Common Pleas in the days of 
Richard II. 

At Holwood Hill there are traces of entrenchments 
of considerable size, enclosing an area of about 
100 acres. The entrenchments consist of two fosses 
with their ballast thrown inwards to form ramparts. 
It is sometimes claimed as a large Roman camp, but 
the area is far too large for one of their military 
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stations, yet not too much to accommodate the fami- 
lies, flocks, and herds of a British tribe. There is 
abundant evidence that it was occupied by the Romans, 
but that in no way establishes a Roman origin. There 
can be little doubt that it was designed to serve as a 
British defensive fortress, after the fashion of one in 
the grounds of Squerryes, Westerham. The present 
Holwood House, built in 1825, has much interfered 
with the southern end of these entrenchments. Their 
origin may be assigned, like those of Squerryes, to 
British enterprise. 

The charming village of Keston is happily placed 
between two thoroughly rural gorse-clad commons 
of considerable extent, namely, those of Keston and 
of Hayes, farther to the north. But the rambler, before 
he proceeds to Hayes, can, if he will, turn aside from 
Keston to Farnborough, a little distance on the east. 
The church of St. Giles is of very little interest ; it 
was considerably rebuilt 1 1639, and restorations of 
comparatively recent years have effectually modernized 
the whole fabric. There is much fruit growing in the 
parish, and over 200 acres have been laid down in 
strawberries. Hayes Common, to the south of the 
village, extends over 200 acres; it has been in the 
hands of a board of conservators since 1869, who are 
elected annually. Its rural aspect is assiduously main- 
tained, and it is quite difficult to realize that it is within 
a dozen miles of London. On the common several 
groups of circular neolithic hut-floors have been found, 
associated with lines of ditches and mounds; they vary 
in size from 4 feet to 30 feet in diameter, the smaller 
ones, with traces of fire, having served as cooking holes, 
and the large ones as the floors of huts for human 
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habitation (A. C, xviii, 15-16). There are remains near 
these hut-floors of stockaded enclosures, wherein ani- 
mals may very well have been confined (A. C,, xiii, 8-16; 
Vict. Co. Hist. of Kent, i, 315-16). At Milfield, Keston, 
adjoining Hayes Common, the site of a factory of neo- 
lithic implements was discovered in 1897; this helps to 
prove that the hut-circles of Hayes are of the neo- 
lithic Age. Some interest is attached to the church 
of St. Mary, Hayes, as it has been found that it was 
erected on the site of a Roman building, but the fabric 
has lost almost the whole of its former history by 
restorations and enlargements in 1856, 1862, and 1878. 
It has, however, three small brass effigies: (1) John 
Boteler, rector, demi-effigy, c. 1460; Sir John Andrew, 
priest, ¢. 1470; and John Heygge, rector, 1523. 

Hayes Place, which adjoins the church, was the seat 
of the first William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, and he died 
here on May 11, 1778, after his seizure in the House of 
Lords. Here, toe, was born his son, the great statesman 
of the same name, on May 28, 1759. 

West Wickham, on the verge of the county, lies 
immediately to the west of Hayes. The church of 
St. John is situated on high ground, amidst stately 
elms, close to the old house of Wickham Court, but 
well away from the village. It was rebuilt throughout 
about the close of the fifteenth century, and used to be 
a good example of a Perpendicular village church ; but 
of recent years it has been largely rebuilt. The chancel, 
however, and the Lady Chapel on the north have been 
but little restored. In the chapel are some good 
remains of stained glass coeval with the fabric, in- 
cluding figures of the Blessed Virgin and St. Katherine. 
When Sir Stephen Glynne was here in 1833 he noted 


L 
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that “this chancel is hung with several ancient banners 
and helmets.” There are the brass effigies of two rectors, 
both in eucharistic vestments, William de Thorp, 1407, 
and John Stockton, 1515. There is also a brass inscrip- 
tion to John Lang, a Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, rector for thirty-seven years, 06. 1619. The 
chancel screen is original. Wickham Court, the red- 
brick mansion adjoining the church, with embattled 
turrets at the angles, was built by Sir Henry Heydon 
towards the close of the fifteenth century, and he was 
probably the rebuilder of the church. The windows 
have been modernized, and the small inner courtyard 
has been roofed over and converted into a staircase and 
hall ; the south wing is quite modern. 

Bromley, an ancient market-town, ten miles south of 
London, on the main road from Sevenoaks, has been 
for some time one of the chief towns of West Kent, and 
had a population at the last census of 33,646. It was 
for some centuries the chiéf residence of the Bishops of 
Rochester. The manor pertained to that see as early 
as the ninth century. The former palace of the bishops, 
situated between Widmore Road and the railway, was 
rebuilt in red brick with stone facings by Bishop 
Thomas in 1775. It stands on a slope in a small park 
with fine elm-trees, and is approached through an 
avenue of limes. To the left of the entrance is the 
old chapel, a low chamber consecrated in 1701. In 
the grounds is a chalybeate spring of former renown, 
known as St. Blaize’s Well. The palace was sold by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in 1840. The parish 
church of Sts. Peter and Paul has been so constantly 
altered, restored, or rebuilt during the last hundred 
years that there is nothing old left about the fabric save 
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the fine fifteenth-century tower and a portion of the 
chancel. On the north side of the latter is a small 
fourteenth-century arched recess, now filled up, which 
some have conjectured was a place of heart-burial, but 
it far more probably served as an Easter Sepulchre. 
When Sir Stephen Glynne was here in 1833, he found 
that “in the interior the arches and piers have been 
removed in order to facilitate the erection of gal- 
leries.” That delightful old gossip, William Hone, in 
his Table Book, published in 1827, has many paragraphs 
about the old church and palace of Bromley, including 
one about the giant umbrella of green oiled canvas for 
use at the graveside by the minister in bad weather. 
When fixed into a movable iron-shod shaft it stood 
7 feet high. 

Within the church is the good brass of its date with 
the effigies of Richard Thornhill, 1600, and his wives, 
Margaret and Elizabeth; below are groups of the 
two sons and three daughters by the first wife, and of 
the two sons and one daughter by the second. There 
are also several brass inscriptions lacking effigies, 
including one to Isabella Lacer, 1356, and another to 
John Yonge, Bishop of Rochester, who died in 1605, 
after an episcopate of twenty-seven years. There 
is also a monument to Bishop Zachary Pearse, 0d. 
1774. 

Bromley College, at the entrance of the town from the 
London road, was founded by John Warner, Bishop of 
Rochester, in 1666, for twenty-four widows of clergy- 
men. The endowments have by degrees largely 
increased, so that now forty widows have each an 
annual allowance of 438 and a separate residence. 
The houses form two quadrangles, in red brick of 
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seventeenth-century style. The chapel was rebuilt in 
1871. 

Beckenham, which lies about 24 miles to the west 
of Bromley, on the verge of Surrey, brings this long 
ramble from Westerham to an end ; for, if pursued 
further northward, the district of Sydenham would be 
reached, which is in the county of London. There is 
hardly any place within ten miles of London which has 
changed more during the last fifty or sixty years. This 
is the account of the sleepy little village of Beckenham 


penned by that old-fashioned rambler, William Hone, 
in 1826: 


“Beckenham consists of two or three old farm-like-looking 
houses, rudely encroached upon by a number of irregularly 
built dwellings, and a couple of inns; one of them of so much 
apparent consequence as to dignify the place. We soon came 
to an edifice which, by its publicity, startles the feelings of 
the passengers in this, as in almost every parish, and has 
perhaps greater tendency to ‘yarden than reform the rustic 
offender—the ‘cage,’ with its accessory, the ‘pound.’ An 
angular turn in the road from these lodgings for men and 


cattle when they go astray, afforded us a sudden and delightful 
view of 


‘The decent church that tops the neighb’ring hill’ 


On the right, an old broad high wall, fanked with thick but- 
tresses and belted with magnificent trees, climbs the steep, to 
enclose the domain of I know not whom; on the opposite 
side the branches from a plantation arch beyond the foot- 
path. At the summit of the ascent is the village church with 
its whitened spire, crowning and pinnacling this pleasant 
grove, pointing from amidst the graves—like man’s last only 
hope—towards heaven.” 


The population of the whole of this exceptional parish 
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was, when Hone wrote, only 1,180, whilst the houses 
numbered 128, In 1881 the population was 13,045 ; 
in 1891, 20,707; in 1901, 26,331; and in 1911, 33,919. 
Beckenham of the present day is a wealthy and in- 
fluential suburb of London, provided with hundreds 
of villas and private houses, and still growing. The 
parish church of St. George, which was a somewhat 
uninteresting building, almost entirely of Perpendicular 
date, was entirely pulled down in 1886, and a handsome 
and much enlarged successor, with a fine tower, built on 
the site. The picturesque lich-gate is the only feature 
of the old church which was left standing. Hone, in his 
Table Book, gave a woodcut of this gateway. Another 
woodcut is of the old font-bowl, of octagonal shape and 
arcaded oneach face. Itwas apparently of late Norman 
date, and either of Purbeck or Bethersden marble. At 
the time when the church was in confusion owing to the 
spire being struck by lightning in 1791, this fine old font 
was carried away by “Mr. Churchwarden Bassett.” It 
was by him sold to the landlord of the “ Old Crooked 
Billet” on Penge Common, who used it for several years 
as a cistern, and the next landlord placed it in his garden. 
To Mr. Hone’s disgust, when he was here in 1826, he 
found in use in Beckenham church “a thick wooden 
baluster, with an unseemly circular flat lid, covering a 
sort of wash-hand basin, and this the gentlemen of the 
parish call a font!” 

The old monuments were replaced in the new church. 
The most interesting of these are two old brasses. One 
of these is a most excellent example of a mural brass to 
the middle of the sixteenth century, showing the knight 
wearing a tabard of his arms over the armour, and the 
ladies having mantles also embroidered with their re- 
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spective arms. It comprises kneeling figures of Sir 
Humfrey Styll, 1548, and his two wives, Bridgett and 
Elizabeth. Nine children kneel behind the first wife 
and two behind the second ; there are also four shields 
of arms. 


COAPTER: «Xi! 
CHISLEHURST, THE CRAYS, AND ORPINGTON 


HE wild and beautifully wooded parish of Chisle- 
hurst is delightfully situated on the highroad from 
Bromley to the Crays. An attractive feature is the 
large common of 150 acres, intersected by roads or 
charming footpaths amid the clumps of gorse and 
bracken, with occasional groups of trees. The church 
of St. Nicholas is well situated on the tableland of the 
common. It is in the main Perpendicular, but a portion 
of the chancel is Early English. The font, of Bethers- 
den marble, is Norman. Considering the date, a big 
scheme of restoration was effectively carried out in 1849. 
The rectangular rood-screen is original. There are monu- 
ments to Sir Edmund Walsingham, 1549; to his son, 
Sir Thomas Walsingham, 1630; and to Sir Philip 
Warwick, secretary to Charles I, 1684. There is also 
a demi-effigy of brass to Alan Porter, rector, 1482. 
During the last thirty or forty years the population 
has so much increased—all the wooded hills are dotted 
about with detached residences—that two other large 
churches have been built: the Annunciation, 1870, and 
Christ Church, 1872. 
Camden Place, on the west side of the common, was 


originally built by William Camden, the antiquary, who 
151 
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died there in 1623. It was occupied by the Empress 
Eugénie for several years. Here the ex-Emperor died 
in 1873, and here a few years later the body of the 
young Prince Imperial was brought for burial after 
his death in Zululand. The bodies of both Emperor 
and Prince have been removed from the Roman 
Catholic chapel to a mausoleum built by the Empress 
at Farnborough, Hampshire. Camden Place is now 
the headquarters of the Chislehurst Golf Club. 

To the east of Chislehurst lie the four adjoining 
parishes known as the Crays, each of which takes its 
name from the little river of Cray, which rises in 
Orpington parish! and joins the Darent at Crayford. 
Almost the whole country of the Crays is beautiful and 
diversified, interspersed with woods and small parks. 
North Cray is charmingly situated, a mile south of 
Bexley station. It was united in 1557 to the small 
parish of Ruxley, owing to the decayed state of the 
latter church. The church of St. James is Perpendicular 
in its old parts, but was ill restored, and is of little 
interest. The chancel was rebuilt in 1871.. Sims 
Reeves was organist of this church at the age of four- 
teen. Fruit is largely cultivated for the London market. 
A mile and a half to the south is the village of Foots 
Cray. The small church of All Saints consists of 
chancel, nave with north chapel, west porch of timber, 
and small turret with shingled spire on the west gable. It 
is chiefly Perpendicular with square-headed windows, but 
there are traces of Early English in the chancel, and the 
large squared font is Norman. There is a squared rood- 
turret on the south side of the nave. In the north chapel 
is a sepulchral recess with the effigies of Sir Roger de 
Vaughan and his wife. There is a brass inscription 
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in the chancel to Thomas Myton, rector, 1489. Further 
south lies St. Paul’s Cray, perhaps the most pic- 
turesquely situated of all the four Crays. There 
are about 100 acres of common land secured to 
this parish, covered in parts with gorse and under- 
growth and clumps of trees ; they extend to the larger 
area of Chislehurst common. The church of St. 
Paulinus consists of chancel, nave with south aisle, 
and western tower with the usual shingled spire. The 
general character of the fabric is Early English. There 
is a good west doorway of that period, with dog-tooth 
moulding, and shafts with capitals of conventional foliage. 
There is a holy-water stoup by this entrance. Nave had 
formerly a north aisle; two pointed arches show in the 
wall. The south arcade is graceful Early English. The 
most southern of the Crays is that known as Cray 
St. Mary. The church is now overcrowded by large 
modern buildings of an obtrusive character, chiefly paper- 
mills. It has aisles to both chancel and nave, and a 
western tower surmounted by a shingled spire. The 
large south porch is chiefly of timber; from the upper 
chamber is a squint commanding the high altar. The 
fabric, though a good deal restored, is interesting ; work 
of the Early English, Decorated, and Perpendicular 
periods can be readily traced. There is some parclose 
screen-work in the chancel. There are various brasses. 
There are small effigies to Richard Avery, 1508, and his 
three wives, Joan, Agnes, and Elynor; also to Richard 
Manning and Rachael his wife, “with whome having 
happily lyved to the service of God and relife of the 
poore 39 yeares, in the 63 yeare of his age he dyed with- 
out issue the 18 of January, 1604.” There are also 
two other small effigies, quaintly engraved, or rather 
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scratched, on brass plates, the one to Benjamin Green- 
wood, 1773, and the other to his wife, Philadelphia, 
1747. Benjamin wears the Georgian costume of knee- 
breeches, long figured waistcoat, and coat with open 
skirts ; with the right hand he points to a three-masted 
ship and with the left toaskull. There are only three 
other effigy brasses extant of the eighteenth century, 
and these two are by far the latest. There is a brass 
inscription to George Greenwood, 1776, the only son 
of Benjamin and Philadelphia. 

Orpington is not far south of Cray St. Mary, and 
could be reached on a long summer’s day by the 
rambler who had previously traversed all the four 
‘Crays. Orpington has an interesting early history, 
and neither church nor so-called “priory” ought to 
be lightly passed by. The church of All Saints was 
of no small importance; until comparatively recent 
times it was the mother-church of the adjacent parishes 
of Downe, Hayes, Keston, and St. Mary Cray. Mention 
is made of Orpington as early as the days of Canute. 
In 1032 Eadsige, one of the king’s chaplains, gave his 
manor of Orpington to the Canterbury monastery of 
Christ Church, and entered that house as one of its 
monks. The church, standing well above the long, 
straggling village, consists of aisleless nave, west porch, 
north tower—the base of which forms a quasi-transept 
—chancel, and north chapel out of the chancel. The 
fabric is of exceptional interest, showing work of Saxon 
date, considerable alterations in the thirteenth century, 
and various developments and changes in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. The walls are in the main flint, 
but with occasional pieces of previously used ashlar stone 
and a few fragments of Roman brick. When the church 
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was undergoing much restoration in 1873, many pieces 
of Roman tile came to light, as well as stones of an 
earlier chancel in the north chancel wall, which were 
undoubtedly pre-Norman. Mr. Micklethwaite was of 
opinion, from the different colour and structure of the 
mortar and cement then exposed in the chancel and on 
both sides of the nave, that it was possible to detect at 
least three successive periods of construction. The 
interior measurement of the nave is 64% feet by 22 feet, 
and it became manifest that it stands upon old pre- 
Norman foundations, and is therefore part of the 
structure of the church built here by Eadsige, or 
standing here when he transferred his property to 
Canterbury. 

Three years after Eadsige, Canute’s wealthy chaplain, 
had gone to Canterbury, he was consecrated Bishop of 
St. Martin’s, to act as suffragan to the aged Archbishop 
Ethelnoth. On Ethelnoth’s death in 1037, Eadsige of 
Orpington becamé archbishop; he crowned Edward 
the Confessor in 1043 and died in 1050. At the east 
end of the south wall of the nave there are considerable 
traces of Saxon work; the old nave ended some feet 
nearer to the west, and there is extensive long and short 
work on the exterior and arcade work behind the pulpit. 
This came out quite clearly during the work of 1873. 
It is late in the style; probably Eadsige would desire 
to leave his church in good order when departing for 
Canterbury. 


* I happened to be stopping in the neighbourhood at this very 
time, and paid two long visits to the church in the midst of the 
operations, on one occasion having the good fortune to be accom- 
panied by Mr. Micklethwaite. I contributed a long illustrated 
account of this church to the Builder of April 16, 1904, from which 
the above remarks are a good deal condensed. 
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Early in the thirteenth century, or just at the close 
of the twelfth century, came the first alteration to the 
nave and chancel of the Saxon church. The west door- 
way is a fine and remarkable example of early pointed 
work of Transitional character. The two members of 
the deeply cut mouldings are respectively ornamented 
with dog-tooth and chevron patterns, whilst the two 
detached shafts of each jamb have stiff conventional 
foliage in their capitals. 

The lower stage of the tower is pure Early English, 
with very narrow, tall, and well-splayed lancet lights 
yet remaining on the north and east sides, and may 
quite possibly be of the same date as the west entrance ; 
several instances are known in which work which 
betokened Transition from Norman was done at the 
same time as the purer pointed. At all events the tower 
was added, at the latest, quite early in the thirteenth 
century. The area within the tower is about 14 feet 
square; in the north Wall is a small trefoil-headed 
piscina niche. It may here be remarked that the 
original tower was probably only of two stages. Ata 
later date a shingled top or upper stage was added. A 
great storm in 1771 destroyed this timber structure and 
so injured the upper part of the masonry that much of 
it had to be removed. The upper embattled stage of 
the low tower now shows bell-chamber windows of brick, 
and the buttresses have been somewhat clumsily repaired 
with the like material at two different dates. 

It would seem that the church folk of Orpington were 
content to use the Saxon chancel until about the middle 
of the thirteenth century. In 1873 the chancel under- 
went a great deal of renewal, particularly on the south 
side and at the east end; a part, too, of the north side 
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had been obscured by a late fifteenth-century chapel ; 
but sufficient remains, particularly in the single-light 
window of the north wall, to enable us to say that the 
building of a new chancel was not undertaken till the 
Early English style was well advanced. 

_ The great tithes of the large parish of Orpington were 
of considerable value. The church was not appropriated 
to the Canterbury priory, but the rectory was in the gift 
of the archbishop and was one of his more valuable 
pieces of preferment. At Orpington, until compara- 
tively recent times, there was the abnormal arrangement 
of having an endowed vicarage as well as an endowed 
rectory, the vicar being presented by the rector. In 
pre-Reformation days the rectors usually resided at 
Orpington, in the large house close to the church, as 
well as the vicars; but in post-Reformation days the 
rectory was regarded as a sinecure and the rectors were 
non-resident. The first rector of Orpington whose name 
is known was Hugh de Mortimer, who was also Arch- 
deacon of Canterbury and Provost of Oriel College, 
Oxford. He was rector of Orpington from 1254 to 
1270. Hugh de Mortimer was evidently a man of con- 
siderable means, and the chancel was probably rebuilt 
by him about the beginning of his incumbency. 

After this date the fabric seems to have been left 
undisturbed for upwards of a century. Towards the 
close of the reign of Edward III a porch was added to 
the west end of the nave. It is of a fair size, having 
an internal measurement of 13 feet 4 inches by Io feet 
8 inches. At this time, probably, an interesting, but 
somewhat disfiguring, alteration was made in the fine 
western doorway. The inner of the two shafts of the 
south jamb was cut away in the centre to admit of the 
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intrusion of a holy-water stoup. This stoup remains 
fairly perfect up to the present day. 

One of the special features of Orpington church is the 
canopied tomb in this porch. Interment in the porch or 
at the doorstep of the chief entrance was not infrequently 
prayed for in medieval wills in token of humility. 
Occasionally a coffin-slab with incised cross or nearly 
erased inscription remains in its original position at the 
threshold, but actual mural monuments or any form of 
upstanding memorials within the porch are most excep- 
tional. Nicholas, rector of Orpington, by will dated 
August I, 1370, desired that he might be buried within 
the porch that he himself had recently erected. The 
tomb occupies most of the north side of the porch; the 
low-placed slab of Bethersden marble has long ago lost 
any inscription or cross in low relief that it may have 
borne, but the beautiful crocketed canopy, of ogee shape, 
with a good finial and traceried cuspings carved in white 
chalk, is fairly perfect. “Rector Nicholas directed that 
his executors should duly provide for the celebration of 
masses for his soul and for the soul of Archbishop 
Stratford, his friend and patron. To his successor in 
the rectory he left his great breviary, noted after the 
Sarum use, and also his new ordinal, on condition that 
the next rector should not receive anything for dilapida- 
tions in respect of the five houses of the benefice that he 
had put in order. This entry points to residences for 
priests, not only at Orpington, but at each of the four 
parochial chapelries. 

At the beginning of the fifteenth century a man of 
considerable eminence both in Church and State was 
rector of Orpington. John Wakering was rector for 
some years, exchanging Orpington for the rectory of 
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Barton Turf, Norfolk, in 1407. Wakering, after holding 
various preferments, was consecrated Bishop of Norwich 
in 1416. Whilst he held that see he built the chapter- 
house, and began the new cloister of Norwich. Im- 
portant and well-executed alterations at Orpington 
church were effected c. 1400, about the beginning of 
the Perpendicular period. These may, with much pro- 
bability, be assigned to Rector Wakering. On each 
side of the nave are two good pointed two-light windows 
of that period. To the same date belongs the blocked- 
up doorway on the north side of the nave, with its good 
but simple mouldings. 

In 1475 Thomas Wilkinson was collated to this 
rectory. After holding the rectory for thirty-six years, 
he was buried here in 1511, and his fine brass is in the 
chancel. During the time of Wilkinson’s incumbency 
there were various alterations in this church. The most 
important was the building of a chapel on the north side 
of the chancel, which was probably of a chantry character. 
This chapel, which has an interior measurement of 
15 feet by 10 feet 10 inches, and now holds the organ, 
was built on to the east side of the tower and the north 
side of the chancel, with arches into both tower and 
chancel. Against the east wall are two well carved 
image brackets, one bearing the arms of Rufford—a 
chevron between three trefoils slipped—and the other, 
Rufford impaling a bend on a chief two mullets pierced. 
The Rufford arms are repeated in stone on several 
shields about the archway into the chancel. In the 
north wall is a wide-arched four-light Tudor window ; 
amid the tracery on the outside there is twice carved in 
the stone a slipped trefoil. Work that was executed 
elsewhere in the church at the same time that this 
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chapel was built, or thereabouts, may be noticed in the 
priests’ door on the south side of the chancel; in a 
three-light window high up on the south side of the 
nave, near the east end; and in the three-light west 
window over the porch. The round window high up 
in the west gable was an inappropriate insertion of the 
1873 restoration. As to the chapel, a branch of the 
Rufford family had property at Crofton, a hamlet in 
this parish, There was a hamlet chapel of their 
foundation at Crofton, which served as a chapel of 
ease; but it was destroyed under the confiscating 
Chantry Act of Edward VI, although it was pleaded 
that the inhabitants were two miles from their parish 
and were often separated from it by flood-water in the 
winter months, 

Within the church, at the west end, is a good 
octagonal thirteenth-century font supported on a central 
shaft and four auxiliary ones; there is a coved font 
cover, terminating in a finial and drawn up by a pulley, 
which is apparently of late fifteenth-century date. 

In the south wall of the nave, close to the east end, 
are two small fifteenth-century doorways, one on the 
ground and one about 5 feet from the floor. Both these 
doorways were probably for access to the rood-loft, 
there being further wooden steps from the upper one. 

In the chancel there is a large almery with rounded 
head in both south and north walls near the altar, and 
there is also a small sedile recess in the south wall with 
a like head, but this seems to be an 1873 insertion. The 
low north vestry of the chancel, to the east of the north 
chapel, is modern, but as the doorway out of the chancel 
is old there probably was a vestry or sacristy here in 
medizval days, The three oldest monuments are brasses. 
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On a gravestone in the chancel is a brass plate inscribed 
to the memory of William Gulby, Esquire, who died in 
1439, with an escutcheon of his arms. In the centre of 
the chancel there used to lie the effigy of Thomas Wil- 
kinson, 0. 1511. This fine brass has now been removed 
to the north wall for purposes of preservation ; the effigy, 
which is 3 feet 2 inches long, represents the rector in 
cope, almuce, surplice, and alb. The third brass bears 
the small effigy and inscription of “Mr. John Gover, 
bacheler of bothe lawes-and vicar of this church,” who 
died in 1522. 

Several of the monuments have reference to the 
residence in this parish, at the old rectory or parsonage 
(which has since obtained the confusing and erroneous 
title of “ Priory”), of the Hon. Richard Spencer, second 
son of Robert, first Baron Spencer of Wormleighton. 
He was born in 1593, and married a Kentish bride— 
Mary, daughter of Sir Edwin Sandys, of Northbourne. 
His wife’s brother was an enthusiastic Roundhead, 
whilst Colonel Spencer, who raised a great sum of 
money for the king and two regiments of horse, was 
an equally enthusiastic Royalist. Ledger stones com- 
memorate his death in 1661 and that of his widow in 
1675. On the south side of the chancel is a monument 
to his fourth son, Richard, who died at the age of nine; 
the following is the touching epitaph, which is well 
worthy of reproduction : 


“ Here lyes the blessed boy, 
His mother’s jewell, father’s joy, 
The noble Spencer’s bud, at nine, 
An age of yeares in this youth’s time: 
Sweete blossome, blown for cutting down, 
With fragrant dust to forme a crown.” 
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A little below the church is a most charming and 
interesting old house, now the property of Colonel Percy 
Schletter, C.B., who takes every care of this old-time resi- 
dence, after a period of unhappy neglect. It is known 
as Orpington Priory, but there never was a religious or 
monastic house here of any kind. There is, however, 
some justification for the name, for the Prior of Canter- 
bury, as we have seen, held the manor, and here stood 
his manor house, with fine apartments specially reserved 
for his lodging when passing to and fro for business in 
London. The oldest part of the structure, a stone 
buttressed building of three rooms lying to the east, 
was erected in 1393, and was intended for the priest 
serving Orpington church. In 1471 William Selling, 
Prior of Canterbury, made great improvements and 
changes in “the apartments of the prior in the manor 
of Orpington.” The hall and principal rooms are of 
this date, as well as the kitchen. The hatch from which 
alms in kind were distributed still exists, but now opens 
into the present kitchen. This kitchen and various 
rooms at the south end of the house were added by 
Hon. Richard Spencer, who resided here as lessee of 
Canterbury Chapter until his death in 1661. The 
leasehold interest of the Chapter was enfranchized in 
1864 and the property sold, since when it has changed 
hands several times. The Great Hall is a fine apart- 
ment, 30 feet by 21 feet 6 inches and 16 feet high; it 
has a good stone fire-place and a panelled ceiling of oak 
(not of chestnut, as is generally stated). The side 
windows are contemporary with the hall (1471), but the 
deep bay window is of the next century. The whole 
house, with its fittings, is of great interest from the 
cellars to the attics. The exterior and the immediate 
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grounds are almost ideal in their old-world charm. 
Colonel Schletter has of late added much to the 
beauty of his home by stripping off a mass of desolating 
ivy from the wing to the right of the main entrance, 
exposing thereby some delightful half-timbered work. 
The rambler desirous of gaining a fairly complete 
knowledge of all the diversified beauties of Kent and 
its numerous villages might do well, on another day, to 
start south-eastward from Orpington, when he would 
soon find himself, after a climb, in Chelsfield, high up 
on the chalk-hills overlooking the beautiful scenery of 
the Orpington valley. The church of St. Mary consists 
of chancel,'a wide nave with south chapel, tower on 
north side of nave with the inevitable shingled spire, 
and southern porch. It is essentially an Early English 
fabric, to which period both chancel and tower with 
their lancets pertain, but there are some small Norman 
lights set high in the walls. There are various small 
but interesting brasses. The oldest is an inscription to 
Robert de Brun, rector 1417, and below it were small 
separate figures of the Rood, St. Mary, and St. John. 
This was perfect in 1848, but now only a mutilated 
St. Mary remains; there are also two scrolls bearing 
“ Salus mea Xpe est.” There are also small effigies of 
(1) William Robroke, rector, 0. 1420; (2) of another 
priest in eucharistic vestments, without inscription, 
somewhat earlier; (3) of a wife (fifteenth century) with 
groups of six sons and five daughters ; and (4) of Alice 
Bray, 1510, with group of four sons. Passing north- 
ward from Chelsfield, a long and not uninteresting walk 
leads through three newly formed parishes, each with a 
modern church, Crocken Hill, Swanley St. Mary (or 
Swanley Junction), and Swanley proper. This last 
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parish was formed in 1862 out of Sutton-at-Hone, 
a village on the west side of the Darent, three miles 
south of Dartford. The church of St. John, some- 
what remote from the village, has chancel, nave with 
aisle and porch, and western tower. The tower is of 
rather rude character, but apparently Perpendicular ; 
it has a semicircular stair-turret at the south-east angle. 
Most of the windows of chancel, nave, and aisle are 
Decorated, and this, too, is the style of the south arcade 
of four arches, The nave and aisle have tie-beam roofs 
with pierced spandrels. In the south pier of the chancel 
arch is a rudely formed squint; each pier has a stone 
ledge, which must have been connected with the rood- 
loft. The south-east window has a lowered sill to serve 
for sedilia, and near it is a noteworthy piscina niche. 
Some of the pews and the pulpit have late Elizabethan 
linenfold panelling. There isa monument to Sir Thomas 
Smythe, a celebrated merchant, 0b. 1682. At the hamlet 
of South Darenth, in this ‘parish, the Knights Hospi- 
tallers had a preceptory, founded by Robert Bainy in 
the days of King John. In 1338 it was farmed out for 
a rental of £40 to Sir John de Pulteney. The house 
on the site goes by the name of St. John’s. 

From Sutton-at-Hone it may be well to turn again 
for a mile or two southward to visit Horton Kirby and 
to ramble to a few other adjacent parishes around 
Horton eastward ; for though these rambles make no 
attempt to touch all the rural parishes of this great 
county, still there are several villages round here which 
ought not to be altogether omitted and which do not 
fit in with other definite rambles. Horton Kirby is a 
large parish in the valley of the Darent with a populous 
village. Of Horton Castle, by the river-side, there are 
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now no remains. The cruciform church of St. Mary, 
with a modern central tower, has a wide nave, but no 
side aisles. The transepts and chancel contain some 
fine Early English work.. The nave side windows are 
Perpendicular, but the west window and doorway are 
Decorated. There is a fine large brass of a lady with 
horned head-dress, ¢. 1440, inscription gone. There are 
also brass effigies of John Browne and Elizabeth, his 
wife, 1593. Longfield is a small scattered village 
farther to the east. The church of St. Mary used to 
be a small building consisting of chancel, nave with 
north aisle, and a wooden turret on the west gable. 
But it was much restored and enlarged in 1889, when 
it was provided with a west tower. The old work is 
chiefly Perpendicular, but there is one small Norman 
light in the aisle and a Decorated east window to the 
chancel. Fawkham railway station is in this parish and 
adjoins Longfield, but Fawkham itself is nearly two 
miles to the south. The small church of St. Mary is of 
interest. It consists of chancel, nave, south porch, and 
octagonal shingle-spired turret on the west gable. It is 
chiefly thirteenth-century with some lancet lights, but 
the two-light east and west windows are ¢emp. Edward I. 
There is no chancel arch or screen; the timbers of the 
chancel roof are quite exceptional, rising from two tie- 
beams to support a coved roof. There were restorations 
in 1876, and again in 1896. Nurstead is a very small 
village immediately to the east of Longfield ; the parish, 
too, is diminutive, having an area of only 521 acres, but 
containing hop-yards, orchards, and woodlands. The 
little church of St. Mildred has chancel and nave 
undivided and a small Perpendicular tower without 
buttresses or battlements, but having a semi-octagonal 
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turret on the north. On the north of the chancel is a 
single lancet, and there are two on the south; the rest 
of the windows are Perpendicular. 

Meopham is a very pleasant, fair-sized village, far less 
known than it ought to be by Kent ramblers or tourists. 
It lies on the road from Gravesend to Wrotham, about 
two miles south of the station that bears its name on 
the South-Eastern and Chatham line. The large and 
beautifully situated church of St. John Baptist is wholly 
of flints and consists of chancel, clerestoried nave with 
aisles, north and south porches, and western tower. It 
was rebuilt by Simon de Meopham before he became 
archbishop, and consecrated on May 14, 1325. Almost 
the whole body of the church is of this date, being good 
Decorated work. The arcades of the nave, with five 
arches each side, are supported by light octagonal piers. 
The clerestory windows are circular, containing quatre- 
foils, one over each pierx But Simon de Meopham 
must have left the tower of the former church standing, 
for it is clearly Early English of the thirteenth century ; 
it is of massive proportions, divided by string-courses 
into stages and having small trefoil lights ; it is crowned 
by a shingled spire rising from a heavy squared base. 
The church was restored by Archbishop Courteney in 
1396, and this accounts for the presence in the aisle 
walls of several Perpendicular windows. There is a 
brass inscription to John Felsham, vicar 1406. The 
pulpit isa handsome example of Carolean work. Under 
the tower is an oak beam, moulded and carved; it was 
probably the rood-beam. 

Mr. Jerrold reminds us of a most interesting circum- 
stance connected with Meopham, and from his Aigh- 
ways and Byways J venture to borrow this paragraph: 
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“Here we should pause to remember that in this village was 
born, in 1608, John Tradescant the younger, the famous botanist 
and traveller, whose ‘Closet of Rarities’ forms part of the Ash- 
molean Museum at Oxford. Tradescant and his father deserve 
our grateful remembrance for the many trees and plants they 
introduced into this country—trees and plants so familiar now 
that it is difficult to realize what our gardens (especially our 
suburban gardens) would be without them, for among the trees 
which we owe to them are the acacia, the plane, and the lilac.” 


Hartley, in this neighbourhood, is a little village in a 
rather dreary situation about a mile south of the stations 
of both Fawkham and Meopham. The small church of 
All Saints is of some interest. It consists of chancel, 
nave, south porch, and western bell-turret with shingled 
spire. The west wall and belfry were rebuilt in 1892. 
In the nave on the north side is a single narrow Norman 
light placed high in the wall, and there is another 
Norman window on the south side, also one with two 
cinquefoiled lights. The pointed chancel arch is ex- 
ceptionally small; a low side window on the south side 
of the chancel is a trefoil-headed lancet. Both east and 
west windows are modern. The doorway within the 
south porch has an internal semicircular Norman head ; 
the old door has some remarkably good ironwork. A 
mile and a half of by-roads south of Hartley brings the 
rambler to Ash, where our discursive steps end so far as 
this section is concerned. Ash, by Wrotham, which 
lies on the high ground between the valleys of the 
Medway and the Darent, is an attractive village of fair 
size. The church of Sts, Peter and Paul is a fine 
building consisting of chancel and nave, each with side 
aisles, south porch, and west tower. The south aisle 
and porch have parapets. The nave arcades, supported 
on octagonal piers, are Perpendicular, and so are the 
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aisle windows. The substantial west tower is late in 
that period, ¢ 1500; the semi-octagonal turret of the 
south-east angle somewhat overlaps the west window of 
the south aisle. The east window of the chancel and 
the east window of the north chapel are Decorated ; 
the south chapel has been rebuilt. 

Though we said that Ash was to be the last named 
village church of this district, a single paragraph ought 
to be given to two others which an ecclesiologist would 
be sorry to miss. About a mile to the east of Ash is 
Ridley, with a small church of Norman, Early English, 
and Decorated work, whilst Trottescliffe, immediately 
to the north of Wrotham in a retired situation, has also 
a small church with some good work of the same three 
periods, a Perpendicular font, a curiously carved pulpit 
from Westminster Abbey, and a brass with effigies of 
William Crofton, 1483, and Margaret, his wife. 


* 


CHAPTER XIII 


EYNSFORD, LULLINGSTONE, SHOREHAM, AND 
OTFORD 


UPPOSING the Kent rambler is starting from 

London, a run by train of some fifty minutes or 
less will suffice to take him from Victoria to Eynsford, 
whence a delightful day’s excursion will make him 
acquainted with a considerable stretch of the valley 
of the Darent and several charming villages on the 
rivers banks. “Perhaps it is better still to make a 
beginning with Farningham, 14 miles north of Eynsford 
and two miles south from Farningham Road station 
on the main line to Rochester. Much traffic passed 
through this little town, in the way of coaches and 
post-chaises, when Tunbridge Wells came into fashion. 
The church of Sts. Peter and Paul, in the midst of 
tall trees, has a Perpendicular west tower, with semi- 
octagonal turret at the north-west angle. There is a 
wide nave, but no aisles; the unusually narrow width 
of the chancel leaves room for a nave window each side 
of the arch. The chancel has three lancet lights on 
each side. A notable feature is the early fifteenth- 
century octagenal font; it is carved with the Seven 


Sacraments ; the eighth panel has a small figure kneel- 
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ing before a crucifix, probably intended for the donor of 
the font. 

Eynsford is a delightful village, though somewhat 
obtrusively modernized in the disection of the station, 
and was clearly at one time a place of some importance, 
owing to the ford across the stream. Here at the time of 
the Domesday Survey there were two mills and two 
churches. Here, too, was an early castle of considerable 
size. In the days of Henry II, Eynsford was held by 
one William de Eynsford. In 1163 this lord of Eyns- 
ford was engaged in a serious dispute with Archbishop 
Becket as to the patronage of the church. The king 
took the side of the layman, and this was the ground 
of the last dispute between the primate and the king. 
After Becket’s martyrdom, popular feeling ran so high 
against his enemies that William de Eynsford was ex- 
communicated and so shunned that he left the castle to 
decay, and it was never afterwards inhabited. This is 
the current story, and it is quite possibly accurate; 
there is no late work about the castle. The outer, or 
curtain wall is of irregular polygonal or horseshoe 
shape; it is nearly 30 feet high from the outer ground 
level and has but few openings, and these are largely 
formed of Roman tiles. The chief entrance seems to 
have been on the north side, about 25 feet above the 
ground ; externally are corbel stones, which probably 
supported a platform whence a ladder could be dropped 
to gain admission. The rectangular keep has outer 
walls 5 feet thick, with a length of 58 feet and a 
breadth of 29 feet; the original height probably cor- 
responded with the length. In 1835 certain quite 
modern erections were cleared away and a great accre- 
tion of debris removed, when the plan of the castle and 
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its general character were revealed. It closely re- 
sembled Rochester Castle, though on a smaller scale, 
and cannot date later than the time of Archbishop 
Corbeuil. 

The castle is often overlooked by ramblers, especially 
if they are cyclists. A cyclist friend, often on this road, 
assured me that I must be mistaken in thinking Eyns- 
ford possessed any remnants of a castle. It is, in fact, 
a good deal concealed from the main street by fairly 
high houses. But look out for the Castle Inn, and 
on the opposite side an opening leads almost imme- 
diately to a near view of the lofty curtain wall. A 
“ Strictly Private” notice-board failed to scare us away, 
and we encountered no one from whom to ask per- 
mission. 

The village is in parts exceptionally attractive, par- 
ticularly where the Darent broadens out and is crossed 
by a low two-arched bridge, at least as old as the 
fifteenth century. On the further side there is an 
attractive group of buildings with a fine piece of Tudor 
half-timber work. 

The church of St. Martin is a fabric of manifold in- 
terest. The lower part of the west tower is Norman ; 
there is a good late Norman doorway of large size ; the 
tympanum is covered with the squared star ornament. 
Within the archway has been inserted a later pointed 
doorway. The tower is crowned with a lofty shingle- 
covered broached spire. The south transept is of good 
Early English design, ¢c. 1225. The chancel was evi- 
dently lengthened at the same period; it terminates 
in a beautifully designed apse with three fine lancet 
windows, richly moulded in the shafts. The south wall 
of the chancel has two Norman windows, A north 
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transept seems to have become absorbed in a fifteenth- 
century aisle of two bays. Two stone coffins, with 
head hollows, found near this aisle, now stand in the 
porch. This large fifteenth-century porch is attached 
to the west front of the tower—an exceptional position. 
The octagonal Perpendicular font has alternate shields 
and roses. One of the shields has the pall, the arms 
of the see of Canterbury, another a cross with crown 
of thorns, a third the tau cross, and the fourth blank. 
Note also a small squint out of the south transept ; two 
brackets projecting out of the shafts of the chancel arch, 
possibly connected with the rood-screen; and a bracket 
on the south side of entrance to apse, pierced with a 
circular hole, probably for the passage of the cord of 
the Lenten veil. 

On a Saturday, towards the close of October, 1912, 
when, in company with a friend, I started for a 
Darent Vale ramble, the rain came on as the church 
was left, but we determinsd to carry out, as far as 
possible, the plan previously made. After the pur- 
chase of some exceptionally pretty postcards of the 
village, we pushed on southwards, and after passing 
under the railway bridge and pursuing the main road 
for about a mile, we came to a lodge-gate on the right- 
hand side, where again the legend met our eyes of 
“Strictly Private.” I fumbled for a moment for my 
card, and thought of some gracious words of request, 
but knowing that (1) we were going to visit an old 
parish church to which there is bound to be some kind 
of a public thoroughfare, and (2) having been directed 
by the village postmaster to use this entrance, we 
passed boldly on, and soon reached the beautiful 
domain of Lullingstone Park, the seat of the Right 
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Hon. Sir William Hart-Dyke, usually, but errone- 
ously, termed Lullingstone Castle. The old Lulling- 
stone Castle was situated close to the Darent and 
nearly adjoining the boundary of the park, about half- 
way between Eynsford and Shoreham. To this castle 
there was a manor appendant, and mention is often 
made of it from the time of Edward I down to 1715. 
It was a ruin, however, in the days of Henry VIII. 
Some of the remains and materials are incorporated 
in a farmhouse, which, by another blunder, is known 
as “Shoreham Castle.” Lullingstone House, in the 
valley at the eastern boundary of the park, coolly 
assumed the name of castle—to the confusion of 
archeologists and topographers—about 1740, when the 
estates of the family of Hart passed by marriage to 
that of Dyke of Horsham. The present commodious 
house is comparatively modern. “There was a fine 
outer gatehouse of late Perpendicular work, with bold 
projecting turrets and machicolated parapets, formerly 
attached to Lullingstone House, but Sir J. D. Dyke had 
it pulled down and the moat filled up about 1763, 
because he disliked passing over a bridge every time 
he entered or left the house.” A smaller inner gateway 
of brick, of like date and construction, is still standing, 
and looks quite dignified even in its isolation. 

Close to the front of the house, across a sweep of 
lawn, stands the old parish church of Lullingstone— 
not a private chapel, either in the past or present, as 
is sometimes supposed. The church of St. Botolph 
consists of fourteenth-century chancel and nave, a 
slated belfry on the west gable, a sixteenth-century north 
chapel, and a late classical south porch. On entering 
it proved to be surprisingly interesting. The windows 
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of nave and chancel, which are of good Decorated 
tracery, and the later ones of the north chapel are all 
filled with old stained glass. With the possible ex- 
ception of two small figures of an archbishop and a 
bishop, now in one of the chapel windows, it does 
not appear that any of the glass is fourteenth century. 
The stained glass is curious throughout, and would re- 
pay closer attention. One of the two-light north win- 
dows of the nave has St. George and the Dragon and 
the ghastly subject of the martyrdom of St. Erasmus, 
probably early sixteenth century; the other north 
window has Elijah and St. John Baptist, quite a century 
later. These windows, with their heraldry, were ap- 
parently part of the beautifying ¢emp. Queen Anne, 
the picture-glass being collected from different sources. 
The three-light south window of the nave has St. 
Botolph, the Ascension, and St. Luke, together with 
the great heraldic display of the forty-four quarterings 
of Hart impaling Dyke. This glass was put in by Sir 
Thomas Dyke (son-in-law of Mr. Percival Hart) in 
1754, the artist being W. Peckitt. The Ascension 
subject seems older; the two almost grotesque figures 
are of value as indicative of the best that could be done 
at that date in an art which was nearly extinct. The 
glass of the south window of the chancel is dated 
1563 and apparently foreign. The subjects include St. 
Nicholas with the tub and three children. The east 
window has St. Anne with the Holy Maiden, St. 
Elizabeth, and St. Agnes in fairly good glass, femp. 
Henry VII. 

The brasses are of much interest; just below the 
screen is a strip inscription to John de Rokesle, lord 
of Lullingstone, who died in 1361. On the chancel 
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floor is a fine brass effigy to Sir William Peche, 1487. 
Sir John, his son, whose monument is shortly men- 
tioned, died childless, and the estate went to his nephew, 
Percival Hart, son of his only sister, Elizabeth, by her 
first husband. Elizabeth married secondly George 
Brooke, a younger son of the fifth Lord Cobham ; there 
is her effigy in brass, 1544. Another brass effigy is to 
“Mrs. Alice Baldwyn, gentilwoman to the Lady Mary 
Princes of England,” 1533. 

Sir John Peche, who died January 1, 1521-2, threw 
out the north chapel, and beneath a late Tudor arch of 
a most ornate character, between the chancel and chapel, 
designed for himself an elaborate tomb with a recum- 
bent effigy; on the slab above the effigy rest divers 
pieces of armour which used to be suspended from the 
walls, On the south side of the altar is a vast and im- 
posing monument to Sir Percival Hart, 1581, and his 
wife Frideswick, with their painted effigies. He was 
“ Chief Server and Knight Harbinger” to four sovereigns. 
At the east end of the north chapel is a great table- 
tomb, with alabaster effigies of Sir George Hart, 03. 
1587, and his lady hand-in-hand. The glass of the east 
and north windows of the chapel is chiefly heraldic; in 
the latter window is the statement “ Re-edified by Sir 
Percyvall Hart Knight Anno Domini 1614.” The west 
wall is filled up with a stucco memorial, ornamented 
with fifty escutcheons, to Percyvall Hart, Esquire, 0d. 
1738, “the Munificent Repairer and Beautifier of this 
Church.” He was a leading Jacobite, and much 
attached to Queen Anne, whom he entertained at 
Lullingstone House. Against the north wall is a mural 
monument to Dame Anne Dyke, 0d. 1763, with a good 
medallion portrait in profile. The finely moulded 
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plaster ceilings, and the good woodwork of the pulpit, 
chancel stalls and nave sittings are evidently part of 
the beautifying of Mr. Percival Hart in the days of 
Queen Anne, and are excellent of their kind. By a 
most unhappy error of judgment, the excellent altar- 
rails of that date have been ejected from the chancel 
and placed unmeaningly in the nave, a smart-looking 
“church furnisher’s” bright brass cylinder taking their 
place. Close by the south entrance is a quaint-looking 
kind of wooden trophy about 5 feet high and 12 inches 
across, projecting slightly from the wall. Vain guesses 
were made, without success, as to its object, the best 
being a clock-case. At last, noticing some double 
hinges in the front, a successful attempt was made to 
open this strange contrivance. The double doors 
opened out into a small niche or compartment, and it 
then dawned upon us that it was meant for a font, as at 
the bottom of the niche was a very small piece of white 
marble, wherein was a shallow little oval depression, 
8 inches by 6 inches, with adrain! Surely there is not 
such another like device for a font in all Christendom 
as this diminutive contrivance, apparently part of Mr. 
Percival Hart’s beautifying! It would be almost sinful 
to eject such a curiosity, but it is a wonder that the 
Church authorities have not insisted on a real font being 
provided. Whatever would the parish priest of Lulling- 
stone do if one of his flock brought an infant for 
baptism, and requested him—in the words of the rubric 
of the Book of Common Prayer—to “dzp it in the water 
warily and discreetly ” ? 

Another remarkable feature of this little known and 
seldom visited church is the elaborate rood-screen 
across the entrance to the chancel—which looks at first 
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sight like post-Reformation work—with debased Gothic 
tracery, and late coved groining supporting the base of 
the loft. The curious cresting of balustrade work is of 
later date, probably Queen Anne. There is a rood-loft 
lower doorway in the north wall. 

Close examination reveals its date, namely, between 
1508 and 1520. The donor was Sir John Peche, who 
was in constant attendance at the courts of Henry VII 
and VIII, during the time that a group of clever con- 
tinental craftsmen were engaged in beautifying the 
great eastern chapel of Westminster Abbey. Sir John 
doubtless secured the services of one or more of these 
artists to produce this screen, which is of Flemish type. 
The pomegranate badge of Katherine of Aragon and 
the rose of England are introduced into the clever 
carving, and also various peach-stones, engraved with 
an é, indicating that the donor’s name was a dissyllable 
and pronounced “Peachey.” The late Canon Scott 
Robertson’s papers on this church and on the descent 
of the successive allied families of Peche, Hart, and 
Dyke, who have so continuously maintained and beauti- 
fied the sanctuary at their very doors for four centuries, 
in the sixteenth volume (1887) of Archeologia Cantz- 
ana, are well worthy of careful study, though there 
are a few errors. 

Leaving at last this somewhat fascinating little church, 
we passed through the old detached gateway into the 
extensive park. Lullingstone Park, which embraces 
720 acres, is only exceeded in area by two others in 
this county of parks, namely, those of Knole and 
Chevening, whilst in the natural beauty of its undu- 
lating and hilly surface, clad in many parts with a 
splendid diversity of well-grown timber, this park is 
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without arival. As we gained higher ground, where there 
is a grove of yew-trees, a considerable extent of the park 
came into view, dotted over in different directions with 
groups of dark fallow-deer. It was the rutting season, 
and in an open laund, not far below us, two powerful- 
looking stags were settling their differences by strenuous 
charges with their fine antlers, stepping back now and 
again to gain greater impetus. The only one of their 
fellows who was an immediate witness of the combat 
was a third stag standing rigidly close by, apparently 
watching the fight, at a few yards’ distance, as a referee. 
At last, with a considerable crash, the stronger one 
prevailed, and its defeated companion turned round 
and trotted rapidly but sheepishly away, closely followed 
by the victor. But now came the time for the watcher ; 
the third stag instantly stepped in between the pursued 
and the pursuer, and “took on” the victor, and this pair 
of stags at once began another vigorous duel, apparently 
in deadly earnest. Ther came the most curious in- 
cident of the fight. The defeated stag went speedily 
off in solitude, as though unfit to take up the role of 
watcher or referee; but immediately a fourth stag 
detached itself from the group of does at some little 
distance, and briskly trotted up to act as critical spec- 
tator of the second combat. Time forbade our wait- 
ing to see how long this series of duels, with an apparently 
official spectator, would continue. I have often watched 
autumnal stag-fights in such parks as Leigh, Warwick- 
shire ; St. Audries, Somerset ; Kedleston, Derbyshire ; 
and Althorp, Northamptonshire; but never before have 
] witnessed such a stately well-ordered ritual as that 
adopted by the denizens of Lullingstone Park. 

There seemed, too, to be an abundance of smaller 
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game than deer. As the roads and paths of the park were 
traversed, more than one large covey of partridges leapt 
from the bracken with startling suddenness, hastily 
seeking change of quarters in their low skimming flight. 
Pheasants stalked nonchalantly from the scrub into the 
open, happily ignorant of their coming doom. Some 
were as tame as fowls in a poultry-yard. A cock bird 
and two hens, seated on the bole of a fallen tree, were 
too scornful of us to move an inch, though we passed 
them within a few feet. _The continuous rain had not 
dimmed the glossy, showy plumage of the cock, but 
his mates looked somewhat dowdy and bedraggled. Now 
and again a hare lopped lazily from one side of the path 
to the other, but the rabbits—and we seemed to be 
passing whole warrens of them—were dormant in their 
prolonged midday siesta. To our left, as we continued 
steadily climbing the rising ascent, lovely glades kept 
opening out, abounding in every variety of forest trees, 
the oak predominating, with stretches of browned bracken 
in the foreground. Autumn was well advanced, and 
the rain was bringing off the remaining leaves in hand- 
fuls ; nevertheless the sombre tints had a charm of their 
own, and even in the sunless atmosphere the golden 
foliage of tall birches stood out with some degree of 
brilliancy. All this time, through lack of a map and 
considerable carelessness as to the points of the com- 
pass, whilst intending to aim at Shoreham, only two 
miles south below Eynsford in the Darent Valley, we 
were walking due west. And when we at last reached 
the lodge-gate at the far end of the park, it proved that 
we were overlooking the village of Chelsfield, and about 
four miles by the nearest route to Shoreham! There 
were compensations, however, even in this, for our way 
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took us back through the park, traversing for upwards 
of a mile an up-and-down footpath, on its southern 
verge, past mighty trees, not a few of which had fallen 
in some long-past gale. It was not good forestry, but 
it was wildly picturesque to leave these great boles 
decaying outstretched on the ground, or half supported 
on their brethren, sorely damaged by the crashing over- 
throw. Somehow, when gazing on their prostrate bulk, 
the words applied to Sisera kept coming to my mind: 
“ He bowed, he fell, he lay down . . . where he bowed, 
there he fell down dead.” We left the park with some 
regret, climbed a steep iron-ladder style, crossed a few 
fields, and then two miles of road, down a steep hill 
to the valley of the Darent, with a sharp turn to the 
right, we gained Shoreham a full hour behind our 
intended time. : 

The church of Shoreham (Sts. Peter and Paul) well 
merits a visit. It is chiefly Perpendicular, and has a 
handsome arcade of six &rches between the nave and 
the south aisle. In the north wall of the nave is a 
sepulchral recess. At the west end of the aisle are 
two framed Union-jacks; they are the colours of the 
Livingstone East Coast Expedition, placed here by 
Verney Lovett Cameron, R.N. The west tower is 
rather a poor and comparatively modern affair of red 
brick and flints. But the two striking features of the 
church remain to be mentioned. One of these is the 
beautiful south porch of timber with excellent tracery, 
and the other is the rood-screen, traversing the nave and 
aisle from wall to wall, in the centre of the second arch- 
way of the arcade from the east end. This screen is the 
most perfect in the county, and retains the original 
vaulting to support the rood-lofts. A series of plates 
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giving details of this beautiful screen and of the two 
stairway panelled doors in the north wall appear in 
Mr. Aymer Vallance’s admirable article on “ Medizval 
Rood-lofts and Screens” in Memorials of Old Kent 
(1907). | 

To avoid the rain and save time, the train was then 
taken, for a short distance, to Otford, the next parish of 
the Darent Valley. The large village has several points 
of interest. The church of St. Bartholomew consists of 
chancel, nave, south aisle, massive tower with a low 
shingled roofing (scarcely to be called a spire), and 
western porch. The south aisle used to have a timber 
arcade, but it was removed and a stone one substituted, 
of nondescript architecture, during a drastic and some- 
what disastrous restoration by Mr. Street in 1873. 
There was considerable rebuilding of the fabric in the 
first half of the seventeenth century in consequence of a 
fire. It seems probable that it was after this disaster 
that the tower was so considerably repaired with brick, 
and the western timber porch (very good of its kind), 
dated 1637, was added. The base of the tower is 
probably Norman. The plain octagonal font has a 
Jacobean cover of admirable design. The good Jacobean 
altar-table now stands in the nave. Against the west 
wall of the aisle are two stone coffin-slabs with crosses 
in relief, c. 1200. In the chancel, to the north of the 
altar, is a handsome late fifteenth-century sepulchral 
recess, the slab of which was doubtless intended to 
serve for the Easter Sepulchre. Near by is the door 
into a small sacristy; in its west wall is a little square 
recess, apparently only an almery. But it generally 
bears the foolish name of a “leper’s squint.” It cannot 
be a squint, for the sides are squared, and no leper was 
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ever allowed in a churchyard. Moreover, there was a 
leper hospital in this parish, and every such hospital 
had its own chapel. High up on the north chancel wall 
is a Polhill helmet and crest. Below it is an excellent 
monument of its kind to Charles Polhill, 1755; his 
standing effigy rests the arm on an urn in a graceful 
attitude, but it is amusing to find the gentleman wearing 
sandals, as if equipped for a seaside paddle. Full-sized 
figures of Faith and Hope are seated on the pediment. 
Various Polhill habiliments are against the west wall of 
the nave. 

It was a pleasure to notice on the last of my 
several visits to this church (October 26, 1912) that it 
was most charmingly provided with those delightful 
brass chandeliers of eighteenth-century type, commonly 
known from their many branches as “spiders,” and 
with corresponding brackets, like small half-chandeliers, 
against the wall. In the chancel hangs a good old 
Flemish spider of unusual design; the rest are modern. 
The ideal method of lighting a country church is with 
candles. 

A short distance to the south-west of the church 
are the remains of an old palace or manor house of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury. Thomas a Becket is the 
first who is known to have resided here. Archbishop 
Winchelsea died at this manor house in 1313. It was 
rebuilt by Archbishop Dene in 1501. Hewas succeeded 
by Archbishop Warham, who spent great sums on the 
residence, enlarging it to such an extent that it became 
worthy of the name of a palace. Among historic per- 
sonages who were visitors at this great house were 
Erasmus and Cardinal Campeggio. Attached to the 
palace, sometimes erroneously styled the castle, was a 
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large park well stocked with deer. Henry VIII, who 
coveted any hunting-ground within reasonable distance 
of London, obliged Archbishop Cranmer to make a one- 
sided “exchange,” and the great house of Otford became 
a royal palace. The tyrant king, as selfish as he was 
avaricious, speedily grew tired of his new residence, 
and coolly wrote: “The house standeth low, and is 
rheumatik like unto Croydon, where I could never be 
without sickness, and I will live at Knole and most 
of my house shall live at Otford.” It was considered 
good enough to serve as a residence for his daughter, 
the Princess Mary. Within a few years after the king’s 
death the house began to fall into ruin, for one of 
Edward VI’s courtiers, to whom it had been assigned, 
stripped it of its lead roofing. The remains, of red 
brick faced with stone, consist of a tower, the ground 
floor of one gallery, and part of a hall. At one of the 
cottages on the site a little pamphlet of sixteen pages, 
by Mr. C. Hesketh, concerning the history and antiquities 
of Otford, is on sale, and is quite worth purchasing. 

With Otford this particular day’s pilgrimage came to 
an end; but, had the weather been propitious, it might 
with advantage have been continued to the attractive 
little village of Kemsing, which lies about half a mile 
from its railway station. The church of St. Mary, 
which was greatly restored and enlarged in 1890, 
retains various points of architectural interest from 
Norman days onwards. The restored screen now bears 
a rood-loft. The good Jacobean font-cover is note- 
worthy, also the demi-effigy of a priest in brass, Thomas 
de Hop, ¢. 1320. In the centre of the village is a well 
dedicated to St. Edith. It used to be of much renown, 
and has now some reputation for sore eyes. 


CHAPTER’ ATV 


ROCHESTER, CHATHAM, STROOD, AND 
COBHAM 


HE triple towns of Rochester, Chatham, and 

Strood, comprising a population of over one 
hundred thousand within the two _ parliamentary 
boroughs, are clustered round a sharp elbow of the 
Medway, just before it widens out into the island-studded 
estuary. Situated on the ancient main road from the 
seaports of Kent to London, here so suddenly inter- 
rupted by the waters of a Considerable stream, it would 
indeed be remarkable if Rochester had not an early 
history. It was the Durobrive of the Romans, and the 
remains of the walls by which it was surrounded are 
considerable. It may here be remarked that the subse- 
quent medieval walls, erected about 1225, followed 
closely the rectangular plan of the Romans, enclosing 
the small area of about 500 yards east and west, by 350 
yards north and south. The only deviation from the 
Roman line is on the south side, where the monks 
gained permission in 1290 to make a small extension 
to enlarge the monastic precincts. The walls, partly 
Roman and partly English, have disappeared on the 
west side or river frontage, but there are abundant 


remains, if carefully sought after, on the other three 
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sides. From the south angle of the deanery garden the 
wall is fairly perfect to the East Gate. Here the wall 
attains a height of 30 feet, and is about 4 feet thick 
and strengthened by arches of construction. At the 
north-east angle is a large drum-tower, two stories 
high and 30 feet in diameter. It has characteristic 
Early English details in the interior. 

By the Saxons the town was styled Hroffeceaster, 
from the name of Hroffe or Roffe, who seems to have 
erected some buildings here, on the site of the Roman 
castrum, about the year 490. It was for a long time 
believed that the majestic Norman keep of Rochester 
Castle was erected by Gundulf, consecrated Bishop of 
Rochester in 1077, but it is now held, after closer 
inspection, to owe its origin to Archbishop Corbeuil 
about 1124-6, who had been granted by Henry II the 
constableship of the castle. The keep is 70 feet square 
at its base, 120 feet high, and is built of walls 12 feet 
thick, but narrowing to Io feet in the upper stages. In 
the cross-wall near the centre is the well, with an 
ashlar pipe, 2 feet 9 inches diameter, carried up to the 
roof so that water could be drawn up to each floor. On 
the north side is a forebuilding of considerable size. 
Of the nature of the building or buildings to which it 
succeeded only conjecture can be offered. Odo, Bishop 
of Bayeux, at the time of the Conquest was lord of the 
castle; the considerable earthwork known as Boley 
Hill was possibly thrown up by him. On the death 
of the Conqueror, Odo held the castle, and held it for 
Duke Robert, but it ere long surrendered to Rufus, 
Edward III effected some extensive repairs, but from 
the beginning of the fifteenth century the castle has 
been more or less in a state of decay. 
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Turning to matters ecclesiastical, it will be remembered 
that Rochester was one of the first places visited from 
Canterbury by St. Augustine’s mission, and that a 
Christian church was first built here in 604. The 
foundations of this church were brought to light, by 
the west front of the present cathedral, in 1888. It 
consisted simply of an apsed chancel, with triple arch, 
and a nave. The length was 42 feet and breadth 
28 feet. Soon after 1082, Gundulf, the second Bishop 
of Rochester since the Conquest, began to build a 
Norman cathedral, of which the base of a detached 
northern tower or keep, and much of the nave, the 
quire, and the crypt remain. In Saxon days the 
cathedral church was parochial throughout and served 
by secular priests. Gundulf replaced the seculars by 
regulars, and built a monastery for Benedictine monks 
on the south side of the great church of St. Andrew. 
The nave was reserved for parochial purposes, and a 
vicar was appointed to serve it by the prior and monks. 
The original conventual buildings were of wood, but 
stone was gradually substituted, especially under Bishop 
Ernulf (1114-24). The fine west front with its noble 
doorway is c 1150. Then followed various improve- 
ments and extensions on Gundulf’s work, and the 
second Norman church was dedicated in 1132. In 
1179 came a disastrous fire, and during the thirteenth 
century there was considerable rebuilding and extension 
in the Early English style. The monks entered their 
new quire in 1227. The quire transepts were erected 
somewhat later, also the building of the north arm of 
the central transept, followed by the erection of a central 
tower. The considerable funds which enabled the 
monks to undertake such a series of expensive works 
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during the thirteenth century came from offerings at 
the shrine of a new saint, St. William of Perth, here 
established in 1201: 


“He was by birth a Scot, of Perth; by trade a baker; in 
charity so abundant that he gave to the poor the tenth loaf of 
his workmanship ; in zeal so fervent that in vow he promised, 
and indeed attempted to visit the places where Christ was 
conversant on earth ; in which journey he made Rochester his 
way, whence, after that he had rested two or three days, he 
departed towards Canterbury. But ere he had gone far from 
the city, his servant—a foundling who had been brought up by 
him out of charity—led him of purpose out of the highway, and 
spoiled him both of his money and his life. Theservant escaped, 
but his master (because he died in so holy a purpose of mind) 
was by the monks conveyed to St. Andrew’s and laid in the 
quire. And soon he wrought miracles plentifully.” 


He was canonized in 1256. The shrine stood in the 
chapel of St. William in the north-east transept. In 
the fourteenth century another story was added to the 
central tower, and it was crowned in 1343 with a wooden 
spire. In the same century a solid stone screen was 
inserted, the north quire aisle was raised and vaulted, 
and traceried windows substituted for lancets on each 
side of the presbytery. 

In 1830 the tower and spire, which had been tampered 
with and altered a century earlier, were taken down, and 
a singularly poor new tower built by Mrs. Cottingham. 
The genuine restoration work of Sir Gilbert Scott from 
1871 to 1875 was mainly confined to that which was 
necessary and useful. But it was far otherwise in later 
years under Mr. Pearson. The Norman west front was 
flanked by two turrets and by wings that terminate the 
nave aisles, The south tower is original, but the north 
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was octagonal, excellent of its kind, and of the same 
Perpendicular period as the nave clerestory. In a weak 
effort after uniformity, this interesting fifteenth-century 
work was destroyed and mock Norman work substituted. 
Mr. Pearson was also responsible for spoiling the whole 
conception of the fourteenth-century quire screen or 
pulpitum ; as a memorial to Dean Scott, the west side 
of the screen was defaced and modernized, the ancient 
wall being scooped out to make eight niches for saints 
now filled with mean sculpture. 

A wooden spire has recently been set up, from a 
design by the late Mr. Hodgson Fowler, based on a 
series of early prints. This addition gives considerable 
dignity to the cathedral pile, especially when viewed 
from the other side of the river. 

The following are the more noteworthy old 
monuments : : 
North-east transept: Bishop Walter de Merton, 0d. 
1278—marble_ effigy, with beautiful canopies, but 
frequently restored ; table-tomb to Bishop John Lowe, 
0b. 1467. North side of quire: Bishop John de Shepey, 
ob. 1361, an effigy with original colouring. Presbytery, 
north side: Bishop Gundulf, 0d. 1107, a simple stone 
cist; Bishop Thomas Inglethorpe, 0d. 1291, canopied 
effigy of Petworth marble. Presbytery, south side: 
Bishop Laurence de St. Martin, 0d. 1274, good canopied 
effigy; Bishop Gilbert de Glanville, 0d. 1214, coped 
mutilated tomb of Petworth marble. South quire aisle: 
Bishop John de Bradfield, 0d. 1283, canopied effigy, 


* See “The Treatment of Our Cathedral Churches in the 
Victorian Age”—the opening address of the Architectural 


Section—by the present writer, Archeological Fournal, Sep- ~ 
tember, 1897. 
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mutilated. North-east transept aisle: Bishop Hamo de 
Hethe, 04. 1352, with rich canopy. 

Three gates of the priory remain: the Prior’s, an 
embattled tower on the south-east; the Deanery or 
Sacristy, adjoining the north transept ; and the College 
Yard, near the High Street, which led from the Market 
Cross to the west door. Remains of the almonry, etc., 
have been worked up into residential houses. 

The parochial altar of St. Nicholas used to stand on 
the west side of the pulpitum ; but in 1423 the church 
of St. Nicholas was built for the parishioners imme- 
diately to the north of the cathedral. It is of but 
little interest. 

The church of St. Margaret, in the upper part of the 
town, was wholly rebuilt, save the Perpendicular tower, 
in a pseudo-Italian style, about 1840. There is a 
curious palimpsest brass, hinged to show both sides, of 
Thomas Cod, vicar, 1465 ; the plate was evidently re- 
engraved owing»to some flaw in his vestments. 

There are various quaint bits of old domestic archi- 
tecture of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in the 
High Street and adjuncts, with its delightful medley of 
tiled gabled roofs. Eastgate House, a fine capacious 
example of sixteenth-century work, which was the resi- 
dence of Sir Peter Bucke in the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I, was happily purchased to commemorate 
Victoria’s diamond jubilee. Herein Sir Peter enter- 
tained James I, his queen, the Prince of Wales, and 
Christian IV of Denmark. The house now serves as 
an admirable local museum. 

Chatham, which is continuous with Rochester east- 
ward, has in the church of St. Mary its one object of 
antiquity. It was burnt down in 1786 and rebuilt after 
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a poor fashion, but it retains a fine old south doorway 
of three orders of late Norman date, and a few other 
remains. It has recently been again rebuilt after a 
costly fashion by Sir A. W. Blomfield. Chatham, as 
every one knows, is celebrated for its great dockyards, 
which have a river frontage of more than three miles. 
The first dockyard was founded here in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, on the spot now occupied by the 
Ordnance Wharf or Old Dock. Chatham is also the 
headquarters of the Thames military district, with large 
barracks for infantry and for the Royal Engineers. 

Strood, on the opposite side of the Medway, is gained 
by bridge from Rochester. The church of St. Nicholas, 
originally a chapel of ease to Frindsbury, was made an 
independent parish in 1193 by Bishop Glanville, at the 
time that he founded the hospital of St. Mary. He 
granted the oblations and profits to the master and 
brethren of the hospital, and they were to appoint a 
vicar or one of the brethrén to serve the cure. The old 
church, a spacious building with nave and_ aisles, 
100 feet in length by 50 in width, was taken down in 
1812 (except the tower) and rebuilt after a plain square 
fashion. The Knights Templars had a preceptory at 
Strood; there are some remains of the buildings, 
including a vaulted crypt, at Temple Farm, about 
half a mile south of Strood church. 

Frindsbury, to the north of Strood, is partly within 
the municipal borough of Rochester. The church of 
All Saints stands alone on a lofty eminence. The 
unbuttressed west tower has a heavy shingled spire. 
Some of the work is Early English, but it was 
drastically restored in 1884 and is not of much interest. 
The octagonal font has a crocketed cover. 
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The church-loving rambler would do well to proceed 
between three and four miles on the main road from 
Strood to London, where a turn to the right will soon 
bring him to the little village of Shorne. The spacious 
church of Sts. Peter and Paul has chancel and nave, each 
with side aisles, and western embattled fifteenth- 
century tower, after the usual Kentish fashion, with a 
semi-octagonal turret at the north-east angle. The 
arcades of the nave are Early English, and several 
windows have Decorated tracery. The octagonal font is 
an exceptionally good one of the Perpendicular style; 
the panels are carved with figures of our Lord’s Resur- 
rection, our Lord’s Baptism, St. Peter, the Agnus Dei, 
etc. There is a fine crosslegged effigy to Henry de 
Cobham, ¢emp. Edward II. Brasses commemorate 
John Smith, 1437; John and Marian Smith, 1457; 
William Pepyr, vicar, 1468; Edmund Page, 1550; and 
Elynor Allen, 1583. There is also a chalice brass 
without effigy, but bearing an inscription to Thomas 
Elys, vicar, 1519. 

From Shorne, the beautiful park of Cobham Hall, the 
seat of the Earl of Darnley, can be speedily gained. 
The park has a circumference of seven miles and 
encloses 650 acres. It is celebrated for the growth and 
variety of its timber. In it are some of the tallest ash- 
trees in England, many of them over 140 feet high ; 
there are also many magnificent oaks, and fine Spanish 
chestnuts, hornbeams, and sycamores. The timber is 
well kept up, and a considerable number of trees are 
planted every year when felling or thinning takes 
place. There are about 400 head of deer. The district 
is also beautifully wooded outside the park proper. 
The total area of woodland on the estate amounts to 
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1,400 acres.t A particular charm of this park, shared 
by two or three others in the county, are the broad 
stretches of bracken, varying, according to the season, 
from the tenderest green to the dullest shade of russet, 
but best of all late in September or early in October, 
when the sweeping waves of fern fronds are beginning 
to yield themselves up to the genuine approaches of 
autumn. Cobham Hall is a fine late Elizabethan 
mansion of red brick, erected by Sir William Brooke, 
Lord Cobham, between 1582 and 1594. Later apart- 
ments were added by Inigo Jones. The hall is 
celebrated for a noble picture-gallery of various schools. 
The paintings include works by Titian, Sassoferrato, 
Guido, Giorgioni, Tintoretto, Paul Veronese, Carlo 
Dolci, Salvator Rosa, Luca Giordano, Rubens, Vandyck, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Gainsborough (4. C, xi, 
180-8). The hall is open to visitors on Fridays; the 
proceeds from the tickets of admission go to the support 
of local medical charitieg, 

The church of St. Mary Magdalene was transformed 
into a collegiate foundation for a master and four 
chaplains in 1362, by John, Lord Cobham, to sing 
masses for his soul and the souls of his progenitors and 
all Christian folk. The college was well endowed with 
properties in Kent and Essex. He also provided the 
church with everything suitable for a sumptuous ritual. 
Ata later date the founder added two more priests to 
the college. The seven priests lived a common life in 
collegiate buildings, governed by a set of strict statutes. 
On the dissolution of the collegiate chantries under 


* From information kindly communicated to me by Mr. C. H. 
Scriven when writing on the “ Forestry of Kent” for vol. i of 
Victorian County History of Kent. 
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Henry VIII, a special exception was made in favour of 
Lord Cobham and his heirs, the Crown abstaining from 
seizing the property, and allowing them “to hold and 
enjoy the site of this college or chantry then utterly 
dissolved, and all and singular its hereditaments and 
possessions.” About half a century later, William 
Brooke, Lord Cobham, refounded the college as a hos-~ 
pital or almshouses for the poor. The new buildings 
were finished in 1598. They form three sides of a 
quadrangle on the south side of the church, whilst the 
fourth or south side is occupied by the hall of the 
original college. There are also several picturesque 
walls of other parts of the fourteenth-century build- 
ings still standing on the south of the quadrangle, 
including the kitchen. On the south side of the church 
are the corbels that carried the cloister connecting the 
college with the church, 

The church consists of a spacious chancel, lofty 
clerestoried nave with aisles continued to the west wall 
of the tower, north groined porch with upper chamber, 
and western tower. Much of the fabric is older than 
the establishment of the college. The chancel is 
obviously of the first half of the thirteenth century: it 
has five lancets on each side, and a triplet at the east 
end. But the beautiful sedilia and piscina niche on the 
south side are coeval with the collegiate foundation. 
Close to the sedilia, the remains of a stairway were 
opened out in 1861, possibly connected with an 
imposing reredos which ran across the chancel at a 
little distance from the east end. Here were found 
various fragments of statuettes and tabernacle work, now 
preserved in the vestry. The old high altar slab still 
remains on the floor in the south-east corner of the 
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chancel; it is of unusual size, measuring 9 feet 5 inches 
by 3 feet 24 inches. The nave arcades are thirteenth 
century, but the clerestory, aisle windows, porch, and 
tower are Perpendicular. The chancel arch was rebuilt 
in 1861. In taking it down, a good deal of early rude 
Norman or more probably Saxon work came to light, 
a small portion of which remains exposed to view on 
the inner side. At this time the old rood-screen was 
removed and not replaced; it now forms screens round 
a vestry at the west of the south aisle. The quire 
stalls were removed in 1861; a single old misericord 
remains on the south side. During this restora- 
tion, the original Early English double-drained piscina 
was found in a fairly perfect condition, richly adorned 
with dog-tooth moulding, behind its fourteenth-century 
successor; it is now rebuilt into the south wall of the 
chancel farther west. The font, which stands under 
the tower, is late Normag; the octagonal bowl is sup- 
ported by a cylindrical stem and there are four slender 
shafts at the alternate angles. There is an extra- 
ordinary anomaly in the ritual arrangements of this 
most noteworthy and interesting church. The collegiate 
stalls of the exceptionally fine and spacious chancel are 
solely occupied by a maiden lady who happens to hold 
the rectorial tithes, and by a few of her female servants, 
whilst the quire are huddled away on some incon- 
venient seats at the east end of the north aisle. It is 
a marvel that the ecclesiastical authorities suffer such 
an anomaly to prevail. 

The great attraction of this church is the splendid 
series of memorial brasses, by far the finest collection in 
any English church, and therefore throughout Christen- 
dom. They were carefully refixed and re-arranged in 
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1841, but fortunately remain unrestored. Fourteen of 
these brasses pertain to the Cobham family or their im- 
mediate alliances. With the exception of one specially 
named, all these large brasses are arranged in two rows 
across the-chancel floor, just below the altar-rails, 


1. Jone de Kobeham, ob. 1298, but brass laid down 1320. Under 
canopy. Only one older brass of a lady, namely, at Trotton, 
Sussex. 

2. Sir John de Cobham, 2nd Baron, grandson of Jone, 0b. 1354. 
Under canopy. 

3. Thomas de Cobham, ob. 1367. Under canopy. Studded 
mail on thighs. 

4. Lady Margaret de Cobham, 0b. 1375. Under canopy. 
Reticulated head-dress. 

5. Lady Maud de Cobham, ob. 1380. Under canopy. Similar 
head-dress. 

6. Lady Margaret de Cobham, wife of the founder, 0b. 1395. 
Under canopy. Head on an embroidered cushion. 

7. Reginald de Cobham, 0b. 1402. Priest, in cope and almuce. 
Ona bracket under triple canopy. Covered by quire seats in 
north aisle. ? 

8. Rauf de Cobham, 0b. 1402. Demi-figure of esquire. 

g. Sir Reginald Braybrok, 0b. 1405. Under canopy. On 
pedestal at foot, small effigies of his two sons, Reginald and 
Robert. He was the second of the five husbands of Joan de la 
Pole, daughter of Joan de la Pole, née Cobham, an ancestor of the 
Brookes, Lords Cobham. 

10. Sir John de Cobham, 3rd Baron, 0b. 1407. Under canopy. 
Founder of college ; bears model of a church in his hands, 

11. Sir Nicholas Hawberk, 0b. 1407. Under elaborate canopy. 
Son John on pedestal at foot. He was the third husband of Joan 
mentioned above. “The finest military brass of the period,” 

12. Lady Joan de Cobham, ob. 1433. With group of her six 
sons and four daughters by her five husbands, 

13. Sir John Brooke, 5th Baron Cobham, 0b. 1500. Wife and 
group of eighteen children, Under double canopy, but Sir John’s 
effigy missing. 

14. Sir Thomas Brooke, 6th \Baron, 0b. 1529, with wife and 
groups of twelve children. 
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A special feature of the Cobham fourteenth-century 
brasses is the beauty and grace of the canopies, of which 
there are six examples. In each case the canopies have 
side shafts and pinnacles, between which and the central 
finial are placed two shields of arms. All the finials are 
gracefully foliated, and in two cases—those of John “ the 
founder,” and Dame Margaret, 1395—they terminate 
in small representations of the Holy Mother and 
Child. Another charm is the interesting character of 
the French inscriptions on narrow marginal fillets. Thus 
the first John de Cobham is described as /e cortays viaun- 
dour, or the courteous host, and the second John as 
foundeur de ceste place.t 

There are also several brasses commemorating masters 
of the college: (1) William Tannere, 1417; -demi- 
figure in surplice and large tippet. Not the first 
master, as generally stated, but the first who died in 
that office. (2) John Gladwin, 1420, in almuce and cope, 
in nave aisle. (3) William Hobson, 1473, demi-figure, 
palimpsest. (4) John Sprotte, 1498, in almuce and 
cope. There is also an inscription on stem of floriated 
cross, effigy lost, to John Gerye, a fellow of the college, 
partly hidden by quire seats in north aisle. 

In the centre of the chancel, but far too close to the 
altar to be seemly, is the splendid table-tomb of black 
marble, with the recumbent effigies in alabaster of Lord 
George Cobham, 04. 1558, and Anne his wife; small 
kneeling effigies of the ten sons and four daughters are 


* The list of Cobham brasses here given was drawn up by the 
present writer in 1872, when he rubbed the whole of them, 
and it was collated with the originals in November, 1912. There 
are omissions and errors in several printed lists ; it is hoped that 
this will prove to be correct, 
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on the sides of the tomb. The whole has been consider- 
ably but carefully restored. Against the north wall of 
the chancel, at the east end, are two coffin-lids with 
bevelled edges and floriated crosses in relief. They 
are of thirteenth-century date. High up on the chancel 
walls are four helmets, two on each side; one of them 
bears a Saracen’s head, the Cobham crest. 

The rambler to Cobham should on no account be con- 
tent with a visit to the church, he should make a point 
of visiting the refounded college, which forms so com- 
fortable a shelter for aged worthies of the surrounding 
parishes. The interior of the quadrangle and the lower 
or southern side are most picturesque. 

There are twenty little houses altogether ; first that of 
the Warden, who is elected by the principal visitor of the 
college (now the Earl of Darnley), next that of Sub- 
Warden, elected by the Presidents (the Wardens of 
Rochester Bridge), and eighteen others elected by the 
various parishes, viz., Cobham and Hoo St. Werburgh 
each three, Shorne and Strood each two, and Cooling, 
Cliffe, Gravesend, Higham, St. Mary’s Cuxton, and 
Halling each one. The electors are the minister and 
the churchwardens and sidesmen of the respective 
parishes. In Cobham and Shorne they nominate two 
persons for each vacancy and the Earl of Darnley 
selects one of them. 


CTIAT FER Ay 


UP THE MEDWAY TO AYLESFORD AND 
MAIDSTONE 


MMEDIATELY to the south of Rochester, the beauty 

of the Medway is for several miles much marred by 
the long succession of cement works with their aggres- 
sively tall chimney shafts on the eastern bank. Small 
railway lines carry the chalk from the hill-side quarries 
in the background. Nevertheless there is much com- 
pensation in the sight of ghe great barges, with their 
various shades of ruddy brown sails, gliding up or down 
the waters with a placid stately dignity. 

Three miles south of Rochester, on the western bank 
of the Medway, the village of Cuxton stands on a high 
ridge commanding a fine prospect of the valley. The 
church (St. Michael) is chiefly Perpendicular; there are 
holy-water stoups by both the north and south entrances. 
A brass inscription to John Bettryll, ¢ 1545, is palimp- 
sest; on the reverse is part of a canopy, c. 1480. 
Three miles farther to the south-west, in a picturesque 
and retired situation, set back some little way 
from the river, is the village of Luddesdown. 
The small church (Sts. Peter and Paul), on the top of a 
hill, has chancel and nave with south aisle to both, 


south porch, and low western tower with tile-capped 
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roof. The east window of the chancel is a lancet, 
and there are other Early English features, but the 
other windows are Perpendicular. The font, with 
square arcaded bowl supported on four shafts, is Tran- 
sitional. On the opposite side or east bank of the river, 
about four miles from Rochester, is Wouldham, reached 
by a ferry from Halling. The church of All Saints 
shows work of the three pointed styles. The substantial 
Perpendicular tower, of three stages with a semi- 
rectangular turret, is at. the west end of the north aisle. 
In the churchyard is a gravestone to Walter Burke, 1815 ; 
he was purser of the “ Victory” at Trafalgar in 1805,and in 
his arms Lord Nelson died. Nearly opposite to Would- 
ham, on the west bank, is the large village of Halling. 
In this parish are extensive lime-burning and Portland 
cement works. The church of St. John Baptist is 
chiefly Early English, with a somewhat rude western 
tower surmounted by a shingled spire. Here is an 
exceedingly quaint picture-brass to Silvester, wife of 
William Dalyson and afterwards of William Lambarde. 
She died in childbirth “the 1 Sept. 1587, leavynge on 
lyve, by William Dalyson, Silvester a Daughter and 
Maximilian a Son; and by William Lambarde, Multon 
a Son, Margaret a Daughter, and Gore and Fane 
Sonnes and twynnes.” A bedstead stands upon a 
tiled floor in a perfectly bare room, with the lady 
sitting up supported by pillows, The twins are in a 
cradle, and the four other children stand either side 
of the bed. 

The large village of Snodland, about half-way between 
Rochester and Maidstone, owes much of its population 
to a large paper-mill, The church of All Saints stands 
close to the river. On the south side is a Norman 
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window, but most of the windows are Decorated. The 
chancel, however, has some lancet lights. The nave and 
aisles are under a single roof. The massive Perpendicu- 
lar tower is on the south side; the basement forms a 
porch. There are brass effigies to John Bigge (headless), 
1486; Edward Bischonter and wife, 1487; Richard 
Redcot, 1486, and William Teighman and two wives, 
1541. The hamlet of Paddlesworth, a mile to the west, 
was formerly a distinct parish. Thesmall church of St. 
Oswald, on a dreary elevated site, is early Norman, 
as shown by north and south doorways, the chancel 
arch, and three small lights of the nave. The chancel 
has Early English lancets. A mile and a half to the 
east of Snodland ferry lies Burham, at the foot of the 
chalk range, a centre of lime and cement works. The 
small church of St. Mary, with a low tower, is chiefly 
Early English. 

Aylesford, three miles north of Maidstone, on the 
immediate east bank of the Medway, is a charming 
river-side village, beautiful with its towering elm-trees, 
red-tiled gables, and grey church tower, with a back- 
ground of rising chalk downs. It forms, on a bright 
sunshiny day, one of the most attractive bits of artistic 
grouping in all Kent. Here was an important ford of 
the Roman period. The ancient fourteenth-century 
bridge has been much spoilt by the insertion of a wide- 
span arch in the centre for the convenience of naviga- 
tion, but it nevertheless preserves distinctly picturesque 
features. The church of St. Peter consists of chancel 
and nave, each with a north aisle, south porch with upper 
chamber, and a west tower. 

The base of the tower is Norman; a foolish conceit, 
recently repeated with emphasis, makes it the keep of 
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a Norman castle erected to protect the ford! In the 
chancel are elaborate monuments of the Milner family. 
There is a good 1426 brass, with effigies of John and 
Sarah Coxyngton; also a small palimpsest brass of 
1545, with canopy work on the reverse. Just below the 
village, on the river bank, stood a house of Carmelite 
friars, founded in 1240—the first English settlement of 
this branch of the mendicants. A few portions of the 
original buildings are extant, incorporated with a house 
termed the Friars. In the days of James I, John 
Sedley, who then held the dissolved friary, founded a 
hospital in High Street for six poor persons. This 
parish is of much celebrity for early antiquities. To the 
north-east of the village, near the main road from 
Rochester to Maidstone, the rambler will find the 
famous neolithic cromlech known as Kits Coty House, 
the top stone of which weighs between ten and eleven 
tons, whilst the whole monument, including the tripod 
supports, is supposed to exceed thirty tons. Descending 
the hill again to Aylesford, various other megalithic 
remains may be noticed, now overthrown and in con- 
fusion ; one group is known as “ The Countless Stones.” 
In November, 1886, Dr. Arthur J. Evans, F.S.A., made 
a most highly important discovery of antiquities of the 
late Celtic Age in a pit belonging to Messrs. Silas 
Wagon and Sons, whence sand and gravel were pro- 
cured. The finds, amidst cremated human remains, 
included much earthenware of elegant form, and a 
variety of bronze vessels such as a pail, a jug, a long- 
handled pan, and brooches. The date of this Aylesford 
cemetery, wherein not a single object of Roman fabric 
was found, was placed by Dr. Evans about the middle 
of the first century B.c. The whole subject is discussed 
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at length and amply illustrated in Avcheologia, vol. lii, 
365-88. 

Half-way between Aylesford and Maidstone lies 
Allington. This small parish, with a small population, 
has a little church (St. Laurence) consisting only of 
chancel, nave, and north porch surmounted by a wooden 
belfry. The rude semicircular arch of the south door- 
way is possibly pre-Norman; the north doorway is 
Early English. The chancel is of the latter period. 
Allington Castle, on the west bank of the Medway, is half 
encircled by a bend of the river amid the luscious water 
meadows. The early Norman castle on this site was 
overthrown in 1175. Licence to crenelate his house at 
Allington was granted 1281 to Sir Stephen de Pen- 
chester, Constable of Dover Castle and Warden of the 
Cinque Ports. Of the castle, as then constructed, there 
remains the enceinte wall of an enclosure with four 
D-shaped towers, a gatehouse between two solid towers 
with a chase for a portcullis, a range of lodgings on the 
west side, and some remnants of the great hall on 
the east side. The castle was surrounded by a wide 
moat, supplied with water from the adjacent river. The 
manor and castle subsequently passed to the Cobhams, 
Brents, and Wyatts. Sir Thomas Wyatt, for heading 
a rebellion against Queen Mary, was executed in 1553. 
To the Wyatts are due various Tudor alterations and 
additions of a domestic character. 

Maidstone, the assize town and capital of Kent, has 
an ancient and historic past, retains various old 
ecclesiastical, manorial, and domestic buildings, and yet 
presents, with its wide streets, a clean and prosperous 
appearance. The Medway running through it, or rather 
by its side, just where the river makes its most easterly 
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bend, adds much to the beauty of its surroundings, and 
to the dignified position of the great collegiate establish- 
ment and the old archiepiscopal palace; it bears, too, 
on its bosom much traffic to Rochester, and hence to 
the Thames. Maidstone is said to have been reckoned 
the third chief city of the ancient Britons; it was a 
station of the Romans, and the seat of a Saxon castle. 
The Archbishops of Canterbury had for several centuries 
one of their more important residences or palaces at 
Maidstone. A considerable part of the building in 
which they lived is still standing; it dates from late 
in the fourteenth century, with various later additions 
and alterations. The Old Palace, as it is usually 
termed, was purchased for the town’s use in honour 
of Victoria’s 1887 Jubilee; it is used for science and art 
schools, and also by the Army Medical Corps. Near by 
stands the great church of All Saints, a large and beauti- 
ful specimen of. early unmixed Perpendicular. The 
length of the building is 166 feet, of which the chancel is 
63 feet; the width of the nave and aisles is 93 feet ; the 
chancel aisles are of less width. The fine tower is on 
the south side. The chancel was built by Archbishop 
Courtenay in 1395. He died in the following year, and 
the church was speedily completed by his successor, 
Archbishop Arundel. It has been well remarked of 
this fabric that its characteristics are spaciousness, 
symmetry, and fine proportion, combined with simplicity 
in detail. The tower is 80 feet high; it was formerly 
surmounted by a wooden spire also 80 feet high, but 
this was destroyed by lightning in 1730. The beautiful 
sedilia on the south side of the quire were, strange to 
say, erected on the edge of the great table-tomb of 
John Wooton, first warden of the college, 0d. 1417. 
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The back of the sedilia is painted with a group repre- 
senting the presentation of St. Thomas of Canterbury 
to the Blessed Virgin. The brass effigy of Wooton is 
said to have been removed during the Commonwealth 
troubles. The quire retains the uncanopied misericord 
stalls for the collegiate brethren, ten on each side and 
eight facing east. The octagonal font of Bethersden 
marble is zemp. James I. Suspended in the nave are 
the battleworn colours of the 50th Queen’s Own West 
Kent Regiment, 1848, and those of the 97th Regiment, 
1857. At the west end are the colours of the old 
regiment of Maidstone Volunteers, raised in 1803, in 
dread of a French invasion. Near the north door is a 
mural glass-fronted case containing the colours of 
a regiment of Sikhs taken at the battle of Perozeshah, 
but no date is given. The screen-work is modern, with 
the exception of the parclose screen between the high 
altar and the altar of the Holy Name in the north 
quire; this fifteenth-century screen-work retains its 
coved top. There is a curious late brass plate bearing 
the engraved kneeling figures of Richard Beeston, wife, 
and seven children. 

To the south of the churchyard stood the important 
collegiate buildings originally begun to be erected here 
by Archbishop Courtenay in 1395, when he obtained 
licence to convert the old parish church of Maidstone 
into a college for a warden and chaplains, conferring on 
it the hospital of Sts. Peter and Paul, Maidstone, and 
the appropriation of the churches of Sutton, Lulling- 
stone, and Farleigh. Portions of the college still 
remain, chiefly of good Perpendicular character. There 
is a good embattled gateway tower, with large and 
small arched entrances, St. Peter’s church, formerly the 
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hospital church of Sts. Peter and Paul, founded in 
1244, and known as the “ Pilgrims’ Chapel,” was re- 
covered from desecration, restored, and enlarged in 
1836; the chancel is chiefly original. 

In St. Faith Street are the important and complex 
buildings which serve as a museum for the town and 
for the Kent Archeological Society. The main parts 
formed Chillington Manor House, and are chiefly of 
early Elizabethan date. It was opened as a museum 
in 1858; the east wing was erected in 1868, and the 
west wing, originally belonging to the manor house, 
was purchased in 1871. Adjoining the “cloyster” 
has been re-erected the half-timbered south wing of 
the old Court Lodge which formerly stood at East 
Farleigh. This interesting relic of the days of 
Henry VII was demolished in 1874, when the materials 
were purchased by several gentlemen and re-erected on 
this spot. 

Maidstone is almost an ideal place from which the 
rambler can set forth to learn something, in almost any 
direction, of the placid joys of central fertile Kent, with 
its wealth of orchards and hop-gardens. It is in this 
district that both may be found in their widest extent. 
There is no necessity to add that May is essentially the 
month for the enjoyment of the orchards. Fruit blossom- 
ing is always attractive of every kind, but the plum and 
the pear have to yield the palm to the snow-white 
clusters of the cherry, and still more to the exquisite and 
varied tender pink of the apple. We have already 
entered Maidstone from the north-west, following the 
windings of the Medway. Shortly we shall be turning 
south-east to follow the further windings of the same 
river. Now let us set out due east for a short distance 
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along a route upon which the railway for Sevenoaks 
will be a help, should such help be desired. 

It is a four-miles’ walk to East Malling ; it lies a mile 
east from Malling Station. The large church of St. 
James, of the usual Kentish rag, is worth a short visit. 
The lower part of the tower is rude Norman. The 
windows are chiefly Decorated, but the chancel, nave, 
clerestory, and upper parts of the tower are Perpen- 
dicular. There is a brass to Thomas Selby and wife, 
1489; the lady has a winged head-dress ; and another 
to Richard Adam, vicar, 1522, in a cope and holding a 
chalice. About 14 miles farther on West Malling is 
gained. Here Gundulf, Bishop of Rochester, founded 
an abbey for Benedictine nuns in 1090, on the site of an 
older foundation of King Edmund in 944. The chief 
feature of the remains of the abbey is the very fine and 
extensive Norman tower, arcaded with semicircular 
arches. The gateway is Perpendicular. The Early 
English cloister with south transept of the conventual 
church—restored for the use of the Benedictine sister- 
hood (in connexion with the Church of England) who 
now own it—the almonry chapel, and some of the 
monastic buildings are also standing. The parish 
church of St. Mary has a massive early Norman tower 
with a shingled spire. The chancel is Early English. 
The nave was rebuilt after a quasi-classic style in 1778; 
but in I901 it was pulled down, and excellent nave 
and aisles were built after the designs of Mr. J. T. 
Micklethwaite. About a quarter of a mile north of 
the church, and close to the Tunbridge road, stands the 
tower of St. Leonard. It is all that remains of the 
fortified residence of Bishop Gundulf at this place. 
Antiquaries agree that this tower is the oldest example 
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of a Norman keep in the kingdom; it is 32 feet square 
at the base, and between 60 and 70 feet high. 

A mile and a half farther east is Offham, where upon 
the green may still be seen the quintain, a favourite 
old-world sport, carefully preserved and repaired from 
time to time by the lord of the manor. A little to the 
north is Leybourne. The small church has traces of 
Norman and of the three Gothic styles ; it is remark- 
able for having in the north aisle the heart-shrine of 
Sir Roger de Leybourne, a Crusader, who died in 
pa7t (A C.-v;" 133-03). | Close tothe: church, are 
the remains of a castle of early foundation; the ruined 
gateway is of the days of Edward III. The powerful 
family of De Leybourne died out in that reign. Juliana, 
the heiress, the wife successively of three powerful 
barons, was so wealthy and influential that she was 
known as the Infanta of Kent. By way of change, the 
rambler would do well to return to Maidstone through 
Ditton, where is’ a small church (St. Peter) with some 
remnants of old stained glass, 

A little over two miles north of Maidstone lies Boxley 
at the foot of the chalk-hills. Here William de Ipres, 
Earl of Kent, founded an abbey of Cistercian monks in 
1144. It stood three-quarters of a mile west of the 
village; there are a few remains. The abbey obtained 
evil repute among the Reformers on account of its 
wonder-working Rood of Grace. Old Lambarde tells 
a monstrously foolish and spiteful story about it, which 
has been improved upon by subsequent writers and 
cited even recently by authors who ought to have 
known better. This rood was a moving figure with 
a head that bowed, a mouth that opened, and eyes that 
rolled; in fact, a puppet. Not, to modern taste, a 
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reverent notion, but it is childish to imagine that the 
worshippers at Boxley were such lunatics as to believe 
that the ingeniously contrived motions were miraculous. 
The figure was seized by the King’s Commission, and 
on Sunday, February 24, 1539, was made the text of an 
exciting sermon by John Hilary, Bishop of Rochester, 
ex-Dominican friar and one of the unscrupulous monastic 
commissioners. At its conclusion the people rent the 
puppets in pieces.? 

The parish church of All Saints is chiefly remarkable 
for a western chapel or narthex attached to the tower. 
There are brass effigies of Richard Tomyne, Esquire, in 
late armour, 1576, and of William Snell, priest, 1451, in 
academic habit. 

A short distance to the east of Boxley lies Detling, 


* It is high time that men of sense and fair judgment should 
cease from repeating these monstrous Protestant fables and 
traditions. There is a valuable tractate by Rev. T. E. Bridgett 
on this subject called “The Rood of Boxley, or How a Lie 
Grows.” It originally appeared in the Dublin Review, but has 
since been separately printed. Mechanism was frequently used 
in the medizval Church of England to give realism to the 
pageantry of sacred events, as is abundantly proved by early 
churchwarden accounts—e.g. the Star of the Epiphany moved 
before the Wise Men on hidden cords ; child angels were drawn 
up to the roof; and wires were in use to let down models of 
pigeons at Whitsuntide. In an abbey church amid the French 
Pyrenees is an old fifteenth-century organ standing on a raised 
loft, with a wonderful painted case of fifteenth-century date. In 
the| front are a series of remarkable cleverly modelled and 
painted heads of choristers, so ingeniously worked by wires, at 
the will of the player, that the eyes could roll in ecstasy, the 
mouths open, and the heads move from side to side, as though 
most vigorously singing praises to the Most High! In 1873 I 
myself was allowed to work this machinery ; but did the few 
people then present believe that these automata were miracu- 
lously set in motion ? 
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_ beautifully situated on the southern slope of the chalk 
downs, and commanding extensive prospects. The 
little church of St. Martin is worth a brief visit. Note 
especially a finely carved fourteenth-century lectern, an 
old poors’ box out of the solid wood, and the upper 
half of a thirteenth-century slab with the effigy of a 
priest. Boxley is on the old pilgrims’ road from Win- 
chester to Canterbury, and the next village eastward, 
Thornham, is on the same route and most pleasantly 
situated. The Perpendicular church of St. Mary is not 
of much account, but on the top of a steep spur of the 
chalk-hill, about half a mile from the church, stands 
the remnants of a small castle, which rarely receives the 
attention from ramblers which it merits. The castle was 
held by Robert de Thornham in the days of Henry II, 
and subsequently passed to the Northwodes, Corbyes, 
and Wottons. It is of the usual Norman mount and 
bailey type, with masonry of an early date. The bailey 
is to the west of the keep-crowned mount, on a platform 
about three-quarters of an acre in extent. The great 
mount diminishes at the summit to a diameter of about 
75 feet, and is slightly oval in shape. The traces of 
flint masonry show that the keep was oval or polygonal 
in shape. The bailey walls were carried up the mount 
on each side to unite with the keep (see Mr. Sand’s 
paper on “Some Kentish Castles” in Memortals of Old 
Kent, 197-8). The return hence to Maidstone is a little 
over three miles. 

About two miles due east of Maidstone is Bear- 
sted. The tower is exceptional, inasmuch as there are 
three figures of lions at the angles of the battlements, 
the fourth being occupied by the stair-turret. There 
was a local jest to the effect that when the church clock 
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struck twelve at midnight the lions came down to feed 
—the point of it lay in the fact that there was no 
clock. Three miles farther eastward is Hollingbourne, 
a pleasant village, with chancel and north chapel over- 
burdened with memorials of the Culpeper family. 
Among them is one of some beauty and dignity to Lady 
Elizabeth Culpeper, 0d. 1638. The velvet hangings for 
the fine old pulpit and for the altar-table were 
embroidered by the Ladies Culpeper during the 
Commonwealth and presented at the Restoration. 
Some two miles south of Hollingbourne the rambler 
will find himself in the parish of Leeds. The church of 
St. Nicholas is well worth a visit, for the unusually 
massive low tower, with squat shingled spire, is of the 
Transition between Norman and Early English. The 
tower archway is semicircular, but the west side has 
small lancet windows and flat buttresses. The body of 
the church is chiefly Decorated. The screen-work is 
good, also the three sedilia. An abbey of Austin canons 
was founded here in 1114 by Robert de Croucheart. 
The splendid pile of Leeds Castle, surrounded moatwise 
by the river Len, is in Broomfield parish, The exten- 
sive buildings stand upon three rocky knolls, of which 
two are islands in a lake of 15 acres, and the third 
occupies the central part of the artificial bank by which 
the waters are retained. The oldest part of the structure 
is probably the work of Robert de Cravecceur, the 
founder of the abbey, but it is in the main a concentric 
structure of the days of Edward I, with later alterations 
temp. Henry VIII. The main building on the larger 
island only dates from 1822, when Mr. Fiennes Wyke- 
ham Martin spent vast sums on its reconstruction. If 
all the story of Leeds Castle for two and a half centuries 
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from the reign of Edward I, when it came into the 
hands of royalty, was set down, it would prove to be an 
outline history of England. An interesting later remi- 
niscence is recorded in John Evelyn’s diary. In 1655 
the Government acquired this roomy castle for the 
purpose of the safe keeping of about six hundred 
French and Dutch prisoners, who were placed under 
Evelyn’s charge. 

Further afield from Hollingbourne, in a south-easterly 
direction, the road or railway towards Ashford may | 
be followed to Harrietsham, Lenham, and Charing. 
In the two first cases the churches have some excep- 
tional features. At Harrietsham, note the Norman 
font, the two-storied sacristy north of the chancel, and 
the fine rood-screen ; at Lenham, the single sedile, an 
old lectern, and the finely carved pulpit of 1571. The 
church of Charing, in 1590, “was consumed by fire to 
the very stones of the building, which happened from 
a gun discharged at a pigeon, then upon the roof of it.” 
Close to the church stood one of the most important 
residences or palaces of the Archbishops of Canterbury, 
where Henry VIII was entertained on his way to the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold. There are considerable and 
interesting remains, though largely worked up into a 
farmstead and cottages ; the gatehouse was built about 
the middle of the fourteenth century. 

Yet one more ramble almost due south, and the many 
points of interest round Maidstone will have been 
exhausted after this desultory fashion. A good walk 
of about twelve miles there and back will suffice to 
cover this expedition. About six miles off lie a triplet 
of Sutton villages, namely, Chart Sutton, Sutton Valence, 
and East Sutton. Those who are weary of church 
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visiting may rejoice, for these three are but of little 
interest. Chart Sutton was struck by lightning in 1778 
and rebuilt without a chancel; Sutton Valence was 
rebuilt throughout in 1828; and East Sutton was so 
considerably restored in 1897 that the fabric is left 
unattractive save for some comparatively modern monu- 
ments to the Filmer family. The brass to Sir Edward 
Filmer and wife, 1638, is, however, noteworthy, for it is 
one of the very few extant examples which bears the 
engravers name—“ Ed. Marshall.” At Sutton Valence, 
on a spur of the Quarry Hills, are the remains of a small 
castle dominating the important road from Maidstone 
to Rye or Winchelsea. It is of early date, almost 
certainly of the reign of Henry II, and has some points 
in common with Peak Castle, Derbyshire. The small 
rectangular keep, the walls of which, though 8 feet 
thick, are much broken down, is about 38 feet square. 
The site of the bailey has been levelled; it is now a 
hop-garden.! ’ 

These three Sutton villages, as well as some of their 
neighbours, gained by deeply-shaded lanes and winding 
by-roads, have much charm, abounding in picturesque 
cottages and in occasional vestiges of Elizabethan and 
earlier Tudor buildings. The Quarry Hills, amongst 
which they nestle, obtain their name from the frequent 
and long-worked Kentish ragstone, so largely used in 
old church-building. 

The return to Maidstone should be made by another 
route, pausing first at Boughton Monchelsea. The 
church of St. Peter, though over-restored and enlarged 
in 1876, has some points of interest. It has a low 
central tower, which in itself betokens age; a small 


* See Memorials of Old Kent (1907), 195-6. 
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amount of Norman and Early English work can be 
detected. The site is beautiful, on a declivity of the 
Quarry Hills and commanding an extensive view 
over the Weald. To the north of the church lies 
Boughton Place, a fine old mansion dating back in 
parts to the fifteenth century, in a well-wooded park. 
Linton is the next village northwards, and here again 
there are fine views over the Weald. The once small 
church of St. Nicholas has been over-restored and con- 
siderably enlarged. In the north chapel are various 
monuments to the families of Mann and Cornwallis. 
There are many references to Linton and the Manns in 
the letters of Horace Walpole. Linton Place, in a park 
of 385 acres, celebrated for its fine collection of conifers, 
is the beautiful seat of the Cornwallis family ; Walpole 
was almost justified in writing: “ The house is fine and 
stands like the citadel of Kent ; the whole county is 
its garden.” Finally, to reach Maidstone, from which 
it is 24 miles distant, a third pleasantly situated village, 
with the curious name of Loose, must be traversed. 
It stands on a hill of the same name, and near by are 
an abundance of fruit orchards and hop-gardens. Only 
a very keen ecclesiologist need visit the shingle-spired 
church of All Saints. The fittings and roof were 
completely destroyed by fire in 1878, and ten years 
later there was a drastic restoration. 


CHAPTER Xvi 
SEVENOAKS, IGHTHAM, AND WROTHAM 


T is indeed difficult to say which is the most lovely 

spot or centre in the Garden of England; but 
amongst them undoubtedly stands the old market- 
town of Sevenoaks, in the midst of a range of hills 
crossing the county from east to west, known to 
geologists as the Lower Green-sand. To the east, its 
most attractive side, are the ancient parks of Knole 
and Wildernesse ; to the north is the vale of Holmes- 
dale, with the chalk range of the North Downs in 
the background. To the west are the pine woods of 
Whitley Scrubbs, and the small parks of Kippington 
and Montreal; whilst to the south is the great un- 
broken stretch of the landscape of the Weald. As to 
the town itself, which was never of more than moderate 
dimensions, some picturesque old portions remain, 
more particularly at the Shambles. The old parish 
church of St. Nicholas is capacious, and has been 
fairly well restored; but it need not detain the visitor 
long, as it is almost entirely of the Perpendicular 
period. There is, however, some Decorated work in 
the north aisle. Over the south porch is an upper 
chamber. The tower, of the usual fifteenth-century 
Kentish type, is 90 feet high. The octagonal font is 
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carved on each of its panels with different subjects, 
including a shield of the instruments of the Passion 
and the arms of the see of Canterbury. The pulpit 
is an old one, foolishly discarded by the churchwardens 
of Wrotham, whose predecessors paid £8. 10s. for. it 
in 1636; it was happily secured for Sevenoaks. On 
the occasion of our last visit to this church, which 
was on a Saturday, a number of freshly baked loaves 
were noticed on the ledge of the west window of the 
north aisle, doubtless for distribution on the morrow. 

Sevenoaks is readily reached from London, from 
Charing Cross, London Bridge, or Victoria. It is 
proposed in this short section to follow precisely a 
short ramble, embracing several points of extreme 
interest and passing through a beautiful country, 
which only covered the main portion of a long 
summer’s day. Knole Park, closely adjoining Seven- 
oaks, on the east, the seat of Lord Sackville, is one 
of the most interesting and best-timbered parks of 
all England. It is about two miles in length from 
north to south and 1} in width from east to west. 
The total area within the park walls is 923 acres, of 
which about 400 are woodland. The scenery is most 
diversified and presents a charming variety of undu- 
lating hill and dale, with bold stretches of open land 
on the higher levels. The timber in certain parts is 
exceptionally fine, and there are various stately avenues. 
The park is entered from Sevenoaks by a gateway 
nearly opposite the church, through Knole Avenue, 
a fine grove of beeches. After gaining the park, 
the road crosses a grassy glade or valley, and turning 
to the left, mounts the hill and passes through a 
stretch of forest trees, chiefly well-grown beeches. I 
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took the girth of several of the loftiest, which had 
exceptional straight mast-like stems, and found that 
a considerable number had a circumference of 9 feet 
3 feet from the ground. On gaining the front of the 
great house, a variety of well-grown sycamores may 
be noticed, whilst to the right hand is a solitary 
monarch beech-tree, of stately proportions, whose girth 
I found to be 27 feet 6 inches, 3 feet from the ground. 
There was no time on this occasion to visit Knole 
House, which is open to the public on Thursday and 
Saturday afternoons from 2 to 5 p.m., and on Fridays 
and Bank Holidays from Io a.m.to5 p.m. The space 
occupied by the great house and the private gardens 
is close upon 28 acres, the whole surrounded by a high 
wall, the walk round measuring one mile. Most of the 
present structure was built by Archbishop Bourchier 
(1456-86). Archbishop Warham (1502-32) is thought 
to have added the entrange tower. Thomas Sackville, 
the first Earl of Dorset (1603- 8) added the rooms on 
each side of this tower, and he also remodelled the 
whole of the house in the architecture of that period. 
It would require many pages to give even an abstract 
of the features and contents of the historical apart- 
ments which are shown to visitors, among the chief 
of which is the chapel erected in the time of Bourchier, 
and partially hung with sixteenth-century tapestry. 
Returning to the ramble through the park, there is 
a fine avenue of oaks, termed the Duchess Walk, 500 
yards in length, leading from the north-west corner 
of Knole House in the direction of Godden Green. 
This avenue and others near the house would have 
been better grown and possessed of more dignity had 
the trees been planted farther apart, instead of an 
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intervening space of only 20 feet. Several of the 
largest trees of this avenue yielded a girth of from 
12 to 13 feet. A short distance from the lower end 
of this walk stands the King Beech, with an approxi- 
mate circumference of 28 feet. But it is not so well 
grown as the great beech near to the house, for it is 
divided into several huge stems a little distance from 
the ground; it is obviously of great age, and is now 
on the downward grade. In this part of the park may 
also be seen the Old Oak; it bore this name as far 
back as 1650, but is now a mere wreck. Another fine 
old tree, in much better preservation, claims the mis- 
leading title of King John’s Oak. The Broad Walk 
is an avenue chiefly of beech, and about a mile in 
length ; it extends from the Bird House, at the back 
of the mansion, to the Mount, which is the most 
southern point of the park. From there, on a raised 
platform, can be seen a wonderfully extensive view of 
nearly the whole of the Kentish Weald, together with 
a portion in the northern part of Sussex. The deer 
add greatly to the attractions of this noble park ; at 
the present time they number about 320 fallow, 120 
red, and 70 Japanese. 

Immediately adjoining Knole Park to the north 
is the Wildernesse, a most richly-wooded estate in the 
parish of Seal. Here Lord Chief Justice Pratt, who 
died in 1714, enclosed a park; but it was disparked 
in 1840 after the death of the first Marquis Campden.? 


: This account of the park is chiefly taken from the writer’s 
article on “ The Forestry of Kent” in the Victorian County History 
of Kent, vol. i, 475-6. It was drawn up from personal observa- 
tions and measurements, amplified by particulars kindly given 

by Mr. G. H. Brougham Glasier, the estate agent. 
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Leaving the Wildernesse, the seat of Lord Hillingdon, 
the pretty village of Seal is gained. The church of 
St. Peter, with a tower almost the exact counterpart 
of the one at Sevenoaks, is worth visiting because of 
the fine and early brass of Sir William de Bryene, 
lord of Kemsigne and Seal, who died in 1395. At 
the angles are medallions with the evangelistic symbols. 

On the occasion of this ramble, by-roads were 
taken past Chart Farm, for a distance of two miles 
to Ightham. The Kent cobnut is largely cultivated 
in this district. The village itself is amongst the 
most attractive and beautifully situated in the county. 
It possesses several ancient houses with gables en- 
riched with well carved verge-boards. Far older 
attractions to those who study prehistoric man have 
been brought to light in this parish. Paleolithic im- 
plements have been found in the gravels of the Shode 
Valley, and at Oldbury Full, to the south of the village, 
some important evidences of rock-shelters were dis- 
covered in 1890. Oldbury Hill is marked on the 
maps as “Roman Camp.” It was certainly occupied 
for a time by the Romans, as evidenced by the large 
quantity of coins and other relics that have been 
found on this spot. It is, however, practically certain 
that this was not used by our conquerors as a camp, 
but was a far older British entrenchment, abounding 
in flint relics of both the palzolithic and neolithic 
ages.2 

The church of St. Peter consists of chancel, nave 
with narrow aisles, and a much patched and modern- 
ized west tower. When entering the south porch on 


* See Ightham ; The Story of a Kentish Village and its Surround- 
ings, by F. J. Bennett. 
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the Saturday in question, a baker’s lad was just 
approaching with twelve loaves ina basket. These he 
deposited in an unlocked case in the porch. On 
inquiry this proved to be in accordance with an old 
bequest to the poor attending church every Sunday. 
The church is only a few yards distant from a main 
road, and the loaves are always here from an early 
hour Saturday afternoon until the time of the Sunday 
distribution. It is much to the credit of the tramps 
of the district, that there is no record of a loaf having 
ever been abstracted. The chief feature of the church 
is a square-headed late Decorated window on the 
north side of the chancel. It is of exceptional beauty 
of design, with delicate cuspings, and is of special 
interest since its exact date is known. Sir Thomas 
Cawne, by will of 1373-4, set apart the sum of £20 
“for one window to be made in the north part of 
the church of Eyghtham.” Beneath this window is a 
sepulchral recess, with the effigy of Sir Thomas in 
complete armour, having on his breast the armorial 
bearings of a lion couchant @ /a double queue. The 
pulpit and west gallery are Jacobean; the latter bears 
the inscription, “The work of Sir William Selby of 
the Mote, knyte, to the glory of God and use of this 
church, 1619.” There is a highly curious monument 
to Dame Dorothy Selby, 1641, which includes a 
marvellous allegorical picture, full of detail as to the 
Gunpowder Plot. The epitaph to this good matron 
is deliciously quaint. Here are the last four lines :— 


“In heart a Lydia, in tongue a Hanna, 
In zeale a Ruthe, in wedlock a Susannah. 
Prudently simple, prudently wary, 
To the world a Martha, and to heav’n a Mary.” 
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But the greatest of all the charms of Ightham 
remains to be noted, though here it can only be 
described after the briefest fashion. No one of in-: 
telligence can doubt that Ightham Moat is the most 
charming of all the old houses of Kent. It is built 
round a square courtyard and surrounded by a well- 
filled moat, the outer walls rising for the most part 
straight from the water. The architecture is of dif- 
ferent periods, and may be divided into three well 
defined styles. The first of these, using the terms 
generally applied to church architecture, is Decorated, 
to which the hall and some adjacent buildings belong. 
It is 30 feet long by 20 feet broad, and was built by — 
St. Henry de Haut about 1340; the doorways are 
original, but the fireplace and windows are of the 
time of Henry VIII. The second or Perpendicular 
period is shown in the entrance-tower of the time of 
Henry VII, and in various windows and half-timber 
work, including several” finely carved verge-boards. 
The third period had best be described as late Tudor, 
and is chiefly represented by the chapel, which was 
probably built by Sir Richard Clement between 1520 
and 1528. In addition to this there is a crypt with 
stone vaulting of the Early English or thirteenth- 
century period, whilst stabling for sixty horses and 
other outbuildings are mainly of timber and Eliza- 
bethan in date. 

On leaving Ightham, this ramble was continued for 
about two miles north-east, crossing the railway to 
Wrotham. It is situated at the foot of the chalk- 
hills, the highroad from Maidstone to London pass- 
ing through it, and the old pilgrims’ road about a 
quarter of a mile to the north of the large village. 
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The Archbishops of Canterbury had one of their 
numerous palaces as residences in this parish; it 
adjoined the churchyard on the east, and a few 
remains are still standing. The greater portion of it 
was pulled down by Archbishop Islip, 1349-66, to 
help to finish the larger palace at Maidstone. The 
church of St. George is a fabric of exceptional interest. 
It is in the main of Perpendicular date. The tower is 
of the usual Kentish type, but it is remarkable from 
having an arched passage with stone groining through 
the basement. The west aisle of the tower abuts 
immediately on the village street, and there can be 
no doubt that this _passage was made for proces- 
sional purposes (as already noted under Hythe), as the 
medizval Sunday procession was never allowed to 
leave the consecrated ground of the churchyard. The 
embattled south porch with the chamber above, gained 
by a turret on the west side, is a good example. The 
nave is of considerable width, and is separated from 
each of its aisles by an arcade of four pointed arches 
with circular piers. The arcades, as often happens 
in Kent when the exterior of the church is Perpen- 
dicular, are of Early English date. Within the chancel 
arch is the old plain rectangular screen, but lacking 
all coving. The stair-turret occupies an internal 
position with the doorway at the east end of the south 
aisle. A remarkable peculiarity of this newel stair- 
way, paralleled to a certain extent by a similar 
arrangement at Hythe, is that it is continued—after 
branching off to the rood-loft—to a height clear of 
the apex of the chancel arch. From the summit of 
the stairs is a narrow passage, 20 inches wide, to the 
north roof. This passage is lighted by two small 
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windows looking west into the nave and by one east- 
ward into the chancel. The stairway is of unusual width, 
measuring 30 inches from the newel to the wall; it 
was evidently much used, for the steps are a good deal 
worn and some are recapped. The octagonal font is 
Early English, each face having two pointed arches ; 
it rests on a circular shaft. The old altar-stone is 
under the altar-table. There is a late Perpendicular 
vestry on the north side of the chancel. A recess in 
the north wall of the chancel is supposed to be a 
founder’s tomb; it probably also served for the Easter 
Sepulchre. There is an interesting series of brass 
effigies: (1) Thomas Nysell, 1498, and Alicia his 
wife; (2) John Burgoyne, 1500; (3) James Pekham 
(effigy gone), 1502, with shield and group of five 
daughters ; (4) Thomas Pekham, Esquire, wife Dorathea, 
1512, and daughter; (5) Reginald Pekham, 1525, with 
wife Joyce, 1523, and groups of five sons and five 
daughters; (6) James Peckham, Esquire, 1533; (7) 
William Clerke, Esquire, 1611, with wife Ann, and 
groups of two sons and ten daughters. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
ASHFORD AND ITS SURROUNDINGS 


HE rambler who desires to make the gradual\ 
acquaintance of the whole of Kent will be well 
advised if he makes Ashford one of the centres of 
his radiating excursions. The town itself is also well 


worth studying. Although the greater part of the 


present population of 16,472 is owing to the important 
carriage and locomotive works of the South-Eastern 
aud Chatham Railway Company, and to the fact of its 
being a junction of lines—to Folkestone and Dover, to 


Canterbury, Ramsgate, and Margate, to Maidstone and 


southwards to Hastings and Dungeness—Ashford has 
an interesting ancient history. There was a church 


here at the time of the Domesday Survey. A market 
‘was established as early as the reign of Edward I, 


and there were old grants of fairs; fairs are still 
held in May, September, and October. The Tuesday 
market is usually well supplied with sheep and bullocks 
from Romney Marsh. 

The large cruciform church of St. Mary, of Kentish 
rag, with its handsome central tower, quite dominates the 
town. It is a fine example of Perpendicular, and is 
known to have been built throughout by Sir John Fogg, 
who died in 1490, in the days of Edward IV. The 
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nave aisles have been rebuilt and widened, and the nave 
and aisles extended westward, but all in accordance 
with the original architecture. There is no clerestory. 
The nave roof is coved and divided into panels by ribs 
with bosses at their intersections. Each transept has 
an eastern chapel. The tower rises two stages above 
the roof; the bell-chamber windows are of three lights, 
with transoms on each side; from the battlements 
spring, at the four angles, lofty octagonal turrets crowned 
with large pinnacles. There is a semi-octagonal turret 
stairway leading to the tower in the angle between the 
north transept and aisle. Some of the old stall-work 
of the chancel remains, but considerably restored. 

There are several striking monuments. At least one 
of these must have been preserved from the previous 
church. It isa large brass effigy, somewhat mutilated, 
of Elizabeth, daughter of Henry Lord Ferrers of Groby, 
and wife to David le Strabolgie, Earl of Athol ; she died 
in 1375. There is also“%the detached head of a priest, 
in brass, with wavy hair, which cannot be later than 
c. 1400. The monument to the founder of this church, 
when re-established on this fine scale as a collegiate 
establishment, is a table-tomb on the north side of the 
chancel, with the sides handsomely panelled ; on the top 
slab used to be Sir John’s effigy in brass, but all that 
now remains is his head resting on a tilting helm, with 
mantling and crest of a unicorn’s head. On the north 
side of the tomb is a circular brass, within a wreath held 
up by an angel, bearing the following inscription :— 


“Plenius hic sequitur quid fecerat iste Johannes 
Sumptibus ex propriis hance ecclesiam renovavit 
Cum campanile quod funditus edificavit 
Pluribus atque libris chorus hic per eum veneratur 
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Ac ornamentis altare Dei decoratur 

Vestibulum ditans, et plura jocalia donans 

Ut patet intuitu pro posteribus memorandum 

Ad laudem Domini ceri laus sit nunc et in evum. 
“Amen.” 


It is somewhat singular to note that although the 
effigy has in the main disappeared, the record of the 
founder’s generosity in rebuilding the church and tower 
on so fine a scale, and supplying it so lavishly with 
books, altar ornaments, etc., is still enduring. Over the 
tomb hangs Sir John’s helmet, no mere funeral sham, 
but a real one, weighing 16% lb. 

There is also a mutilated brass in the north transept 
to Thomas Fogg, Esquire, sergeant porter to Henry VII 
and Henry VIII, and Eleanor his wife, 1512. The two 
effigies have been stolen, but the inscription, the prayer- 
scrolls from the mouth of each, and two daughters 
remain. 

In the south transept are three great showy marble 
monuments to the family of Smyth—Thomas Smyth, 
Esquire, of Westenhanger, and Alice his wife, 1591 ; 
Sir John Smyth, 1609 ; and Sir Richard Smyth, 1628. 

Ashford Grammar School was partly built by Sir 
Norton Knatchbull in 1635, and completed by his 
nephew ; but the old school premises were sold in 1875. 
In the old part of the town are several half-timbered 
picturesque houses of Tudor and Stuart date. 

Ashford New Town, on the south side of the river, 
with the railway population, is chiefly in Ashford 
parish, but partly in that of Willesborough. The 
church of St. Mary is of considerable architectural 
interest; the tower, with shingled spire, is Early 
English, the belfry windows are trefoil-headed lancets ; 
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the chancel is good Decorated, with three excep- 
tionally noteworthy sedilia. The Decorated font is 
octagonal, supported by a central four-clustered shaft, 
and by smaller detached shafts at the alternate angles. 
The old house opposite the church used to belong to 
the family of William Harvey, M.D., the discoverer in 
1628 of the circulation of the blood. The church of 
Willesborough lies 14 miles south-east of Ashford, on 
the road to Hythe; it may be well, for the first short 
ramble from Ashford, to follow that road for some five 
or six miles. 

Hinxhill lies a little distance to the north of Willes- 
borough. The church of St. Mary, in a pleasant 
situation, consists of chancel and nave, each with a 
north aisle, south porch, and low western tower with 
shingled spire. It is chiefly of the Early English period. 
The village churches which cluster so thickly round 
Ashford have very rarely,aisles on both sides. There is 
a brass inscription to Robert Gaseley, 1514; also an 
Elizabethan monument, with recumbent effigies, to 
Robert Edolph and Cicely his wife. A curious 
phenomenon took place in this parish in 1727, when a 
field of a marshy peat-like texture burned for six 
weeks, until about three acres of ground had been 
consumed to ashes, yielding smoke and a strong smell 
like a brick-kiln. 

A mile farther on the main road is the small village 
of Sevington, whose small church of St. Mary, with 
south aisle, is entirely Early English, save for two 
Perpendicular windows. There are matrices of brasses 
of the Barré family, of the Moat, in this parish. Another 
mile brings the rambler to Mersham, a little to the 
south of the Hythe road. The church of St. John 
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Baptist will well repay a visit, for it is of exceptional 
plan, and much varied in style. It consists of chancel 
with south chapel, wide nave with south aisle, and tower 
at the west end of the south aisle. A south doorway 
is plain Norman. The large massive tower, with lancet 
lights, is Early English ; it is surmounted by a heavy 
four-sided shingled spire. The arcade between the 
nave and south aisle is of the same period. The 
chancel is chiefly Decorated, but the south or Knatch- 
bull chapel is late Perpendicular. The most excep- 
tional feature is the great west window of the nave, 
which has in all thirteen lights; it is probably ‘emp. 
Richard II, in the dawn of the Perpendicular. The 
nave has a good roof; the supports of the tie-beams 
are pierced with tracery. There is a small unnamed 
brass of a priest, c. 1400, and two brass inscriptions 
to Richard Knatchbull, 1582, and to John Knatchbull, 
1584. There are also three sumptuous marble monu- 
ments to the Knatchbull family; one of these is to 
Bridget, wife of Sir Norton Knatchbull, 04. 1625; she 
is represented kneeling under a canopy, the curtains 
of which are being drawn back by angels. Hatch, 
formerly known as “Le Hatch,” on the north side of 
the highroad, is the manor and seat of Sir Wyndham 
Knatchbull, in whose family it has remained since the 
days of Henry VIII. The fine park covers upward of 
400 acres and is stocked with a herd of about 130 
fallow deer. It used to be appendant to the manor 
of Aldington, which was “transferred,” to use a 
euphemism, to Henry VIII by Archbishop Cranmer. 
The king coveted every park, accessible from London, 
where there was a possibility of the mild sport of fallow- 
deer hunting. 
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Yet another mile eastward and Smeeth is reached. 
The church shows both Norman and Early English 
work. The ecclesiologist will be interested to note the 
enriched coved wood ceiling at the east end of the nave, 
designed to do honour to the Rood on the loft below it. 
The rambler will do well to pass northwards by byroads 
from Smeeth for about two miles to Brabourne. The 
latter is an attractive village at the foot of the ridge of 
the high chalk downs. The curious and striking church 
of St. Mary consists of a lofty chancel and clerestoried 
nave, each with a south aisle, and a very low but 
massive west tower. The west doorway is Norman, 
and the high placed windows of the north wall of both 
nave and chancel are of that period. There is also a 
north chancel small Norman doorway with billet 
moulding, and the chancel arch is of like character. 
In the interior of the chancel is a rich string-course, 
resembling the one at Barfreston ; from it rise shafts, 
apparently intended to carry stone groining ribs. The 
nave arcade to the south aisle is Early English, but the 
windows are Decorated. The south chancel chapel is 
Perpendicular. There are brasses of particular interest : 
(1) William Scott, 1434, with head of a beautiful 
canopy ; (2) Divinsia, daughter of William Finch, 1450, 
with long flowing hair ; (3) Sir William Scott, 1524; 
and (4) Dame Elizabeth Powynges, a fine effigy, 1528. 
There are also several later elaborate monuments to 
the Scott family. Their once important seat, Scott’s 
Hall, was in Smeeth parish, to the east of that village ; 
it was the property and residence of this knightly 
family, who were said to have descended from John 
Balliol, King of Scotland. Sir William Scott, knight- 
marshal of England, was residing here in 1350. The 
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site of the old hall, long since vanished, remained in the 
Scott family until 1784; it is now the property of Lord 
Brabourne. In the days of the Armada scare, Sir 
Thomas Scott, within twenty-four hours, equipped four 
thousand men and took them to the rendezvous on 
Northbourne Downs. His grandfather, Sir William 
Scott, of the brass, was a foremost figure in the splendid 
pageant of the Field of the Cloth of Gold; he is said 
to have rebuilt Scott’s Hall on so grand a scale that 
it rivalled the finest houses in Kent. As one of his 
kinsmen sang of him— 


“ His House was rightly termed Hall, 
Whose bred and beefe was redie ; 
It was a very hospitall 
And refuge for the needie.” 


In Brabourne churchyard there used to stand an 
immense old yew-tree, said to have been, by a foolish 
reckoning, “ 3,000 years old”! 

Within a comparatively short distance of Brabourne, 
is a rough kind of semicircle of five villages but seldom 
visited ; nevertheless it may be useful, for the help of any 
rambler off the beaten track, to enter just a word or 
two as to each. Monk’s Horton, to the south-east, has 
some ancient painted glass in the church and a curious 
wooden bell turret: it obtained its name from the 
small priory of Cluniac monks founded here, ‘emp. 
Henry II, as a cell to the abbey of Lewes; some 
remains still exist about two miles south-west of the 
church. Stowting, a small village due east of 
Brabourne, celebrated for its Anglo-Saxon cemetery, 
has a church almost entirely rebuilt, but with a little 
old glass. Elmsted, to the north-east, has a pleasantly 
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situated church, near an old picturesque farmstead, 
chiefly Early English, but with Perpendicular arcades to 
the nave aisles; there are some remains of brasses and 
other monuments to the Honywoods. Hastingleigh, 
also to the north, has a church with a tower at the west 
end of the south aisle ; there is a brass inscription, with 
the badge of a hawk, to Anne Halke, 1596, and to her 
husband John, 1604. Brook, which lies to the west 
of Hastingleigh, has a remarkable early Norman 
church, ¢ 1075. The tower was struck by lightning 
in 1896, when the north-west angle was destroyed, 
but it was restored in the following year. In the tower 
is an oratory, with wall-painting of our Lord giving the 
benediction over the altar. Other wall-paintings in 
nave and chancel are considered by Mr. Keyser to 
be of Decorated period. There are also four painted 
consecration crosses. From Brook, Ashford can be 
regained by a walk of four miles, through Hinxhill, 
which has been already ‘described. 

The next excursion from Ashford may be taken 
almost due north, down the valley of the Stour, visiting 
some of the small and interesting villages on the high 
land of its western bank. Kennington, which is gradu- 
ally becoming a kind of villa-suburb of Ashford, has 
a church of average merit ; a good Perpendicular tower 
with semi-octagonal turret, one or two Norman nave 
windows, a triplet Early English east window, and a 
Decorated font. Eastwell Park, the seat of Lord 
Gerard, is of great extent, about 2,000 acres, embracing 
the whole of Eastwell parish and parts of the adjoining 
parishes of Challock and Boughton Aluph. It is stocked 
with about a thousand head of fallow deer; the red 
ceer are now extinct. The old Pilgrims’ Way passes 
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through the park, its course marked by yew-trees, 
Centuries of use forbid the closing of this path, which 
crosses the lower part of the park from the church 
westwards, The rest of the park, at its various 
approaches, fairly bristles with fierce trespass notices, 
and even the ancient route of St. Thomas’s pilgrims is 
forbidden to cyclists, a prohibition that probably could 
not be enforced, whilst it is accompanied by a further 
totally illegal notice that dogs, whether accompanied by 
their owners or not, will be shot. The law states that 
a dog may not be shot unless actually engaged in 
chasing deer, game, or sheep. As Mr. Jerrold remarks, 
“It is reasonable to suppose that a dog has as much 
right as a man to be on a footpath.” The big house is 
a modern imitative Tudor structure. Near the mansion 
is a small cottage which occupies the site of a former 
humble predecessor built by Richard Plantagenet, 
natural son of Richard III. Here he lived, working as 
a bricklayer, after his flight from London, at the age of 
sixteen, on the defeat of his father at Bosworth Field in 
1485, until his death in 1550. Near this cottage is a 
good spring of water, known as “ Plantagenet’s Well.” 
At the southern end of the park is a fine sheet of water 
covering 60 acres, surrounded by groups of trees. 
All the trespass notices cannot prevent the rambler 
getting a good view of this beautiful part of the park, 
for it lies near to the parish church, to which there is 
bound to be access. The church of St. Mary is mainly 
Perpendicular; in a south chapel is a large table 
monument with the recumbent marble effigies of Sir 
Moyle and Elizabeth Finch, 0d. c. 1614, and of their 
son, Sir Heneage Finch, 0d. 1631, and his wife Frances, 
ob, 1627. A nameless tomb in the chancel is reputed to 
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be that of Richard Plantagenet ; his burial is entered 
in the register under 22nd December, 1550. 

To the west of this great park lies the prettily 
situated large village of Westwell. There is a good sized 
and very interesting church, with side aisles to both 
chancel and nave, and a western tower crowned by 
a shingled spire. The whole fabric appears to be 
thirteenth-century of the Early English period with the 
exception of some inserted Decorated and Perpen- 
dicular windows. The arcades, supported on alternate 
circular and octagonal piers, and the arches from the 
nave into both chancel and tower, are excellent examples 
of Early English work. The chancel has good stone 
groining with intersecting ribs; the east window has 
three equal lancets filled with original ancient glass ; 
above this, in the east gable, between the groining and 
the roof, are two lancets with a niche between their 
heads. The three sedilia and piscina are remarkably 
fine and of fourteenth-c&ntury date, under an em- 
battled cornice. In the east wall are two arched 
recesses, and on the north side three. The windows at 
the east end of each aisle are three-light of Perpendicular 
date; on each side of the one on the south side are 
rich niches with pointed canopies of that period, and 
a cinquefoiled niche at the east end of the north aisle. 
The most striking feature remains to be _ noticed, 
namely, the lofty stone screen of the chancel arch, with 
triple trefoiled arches, springing from light circular shafts, 
with circles in the spandrels. On the north side is 
a turret with stairway.! 

To the north of the great park lies Challock, having 


* This highly exceptional screen is fully discussed by Mr. 
Aymer Vallance in Memorials of Old Kent (1907). 
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a church with the interesting dedication to Sts. Cosmos 
and Damian. The fabric is chiefly Early English, 
including the arcades each side of the nave: at the west 
end of each aisle is a single lancet. The Perpendicular 
tower is of the usual local type, save that the stair- 
turret at the south-east angle is square below and semi- 
octagonal above. There are small brass effigies of 
Thomas and Jane Thurston, 1504. But, after all, the 
chief attraction of this church is its beautiful situa- 
tion, near to the fine fringe of trees in the adjacent 
park. Skirting the forbidden park and _ returning 
somewhat southward, Boughton Aluph, on the Ash- 
ford and Faversham road, is reached. A brook, which 
is a tributary of the Stour, flows through the parish. 
As White Hill is descended, the central tower of 
the fine church of All Saints stands out well in the 
landscape. From the spot where it is first seen, on 
looking across to the other side of the Stour Valley, 
a boldly designed great conventional crown, cut in 
white chalk outline in the green sward, becomes visible. 
It is of no antiquity, but its design was the happily 
conceived notion of the Wye folk to commemorate the 
coronation of Edward VII. The plan of the church is 
modified cruciform ; the nave has two aisles, and the 
chancel a large north aisle; the tower is central, but the 
transepts do not extend beyond the aisles. The fabric 
is mainly Perpendicular, but the fanlight west window 
of the nave is graceful Decorated. The five-light east 
window of the chancel has some old glass. There is 
the recumbent effigy of a lady, 1631. 

On the opposite side of the Stour, at the foot of the 
chalk downs on the east side of the river, is the small 
town of Wye, four miles distant from Ashford. There 
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is an old-time look about it, as various of the houses 
are half-timbered. The town has produced several 
“worthies.” Aphra Behn, one of the most noted 
authors and wits of the seventeenth century, said to 
be “the first female writer who lived by her pen in 
England,” was the daughter of a Wye barber ; she was 
baptized in the parish church on the 1oth of July, 1640. 
John Sawbridge, Lord Mayor of London, who as sheriff 
returned Wilkes five times as duly elected for Middle- 
sex, in defiance of the House of Commons, was another 
native of Wye; he is buried in the parish church. But 
a much greater local worthy was John Kemp, who was 
successively Bishop of Rochester, Chichester, and 
London, and then Cardinal and Archbishop, first of 
York and finally of Canterbury, dying in 1454. In 
1447 he obtained licence to found a collegiate church at 
Wye, entirely rebuilding the old parish church of Sts. 
Martin and Gregory. When Sir Stephen Glynne was 
here in 1845, the comparative meanness of the fabric 
evidently surprised him. He wrote: “A church of 
curious appearance, imposing at a distance, but having 
little or nothing of architectural elegance.” This is 
explained by the following extract from Bryant 
Faussett’s Collecta : 


“This church was formerly a very large building, consisting of 
three aisles and three chancels, with a tower steeple in the 
centre, supported by four pillars, which (on the 21st of 
March, 1685) giving way, the steeple fell down, and, by its fall, 
destroyed all the chancels. The parish has since built a small 
but very neat chancel, and a very strong though low tower on 
the south side of the chancel, with eight very musical bells 
itteltae 


There is a curious sixteenth-century brass of a 
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lady standing between two civilians, with a small 
group of three sons and eight daughters, and an in- 
scription telling of the respective virtues of her two 
husbands, John Andrew and Thomas Palmer. 

Hothfield, two or three miles to the north-west of 
Ashford, is a parish of much charm, skirted on the 
south side by the river Stour. Hothfield Heath or 
Common is a delightfully diversified stretch of some 
250 acres, where the rambler can stroll at will un- 
disturbed by trespass notices. At the proper season, 
the waves of golden gorse shimmer brightly in the 
sunshine amid the dark clumps of pines. The higher 
part, in the parish of Westwell, yields fine views across 
the Weald. MHothfield Park, the seat of Lord Hoth- 
field, covers 350 acres; through it flows the Stour, 
supplying the water of a small lake. The small church, 
though there are portions of old work of different 
periods, is of no special moment ; it suffered consider- 
ably from fire towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
and was rebuilt in 1624. 

Two miles farther, on the Maidstone road, from the 
head of Hothfield Heath, lies the large village of 
Charing, at the foot of the steep hill where a winding 
ascent leads to Faversham. In former days this quiet 
little town had some repute as one of the principal 
of the many residences of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury. Charing was one of the oldest possessions of 
the see; it contributed considerably to its endowment 
long before the Conquest. Here Henry VIII sojourned 
when on his way to the Field of the Cloth of Gold, and 
subsequently Archbishop Cranmer found it politic to 
yield Charing to that all-grasping monarch. The 
remains of the archiepiscopal palace, though consider- 
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able, are in no sense imposing, owing to their scattered 
and fragmentary condition. There is a gateway built 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, and a block 
of buildings turned into a farmhouse. Considerable 
portions of the great hall now serve as a barn and 
as an outhouse. There are also some parts of the 
undercroft of the chapel. Close at hand stands the 
parish church of Sts. Peter and Paul. It consists of 
an aisleless nave, north and south transepts, chancel 
with south chapel, south porch, and west tower. The 
tower is a good example of Kentish Perpendicular. 
The embattled porch, of the like period, is notable, 
and has a groined roof. There is some Early 
English work on the north side of both chancel and 
nave. 

The return to Hothfield and Ashford might with 
advantage be made by by-roads through Little Chart, 
and thence, if time permitted, further westward to 
Pluckley. From Pluckley return could be made by 
train. Little Chart lies two miles south-west of 
Charing. The church of St. Mary has a good Per- 
pendicular tower of the Kentish stamp, resembling 
that of its neighbour at Egerton, but smaller. The 
windows are throughout Perpendicular. The north 
aisle, pertaining to the Dayrell family, is separated 
from the nave by parclose screens. The sepulchral 
memorials to this family, which used to be in this aisle, 
were removed to the Roman Catholic chapel attached 
to their old house at Calehill in this parish. They 
consist of the alabaster effigy of a knight in armour 
with collar of SS; a marginal inscription in brass, with 
four shields, to John Darell, 1438, seneschal to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; a large shield with crowned 
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lion ; and an inscription in brass to Elizabeth Sedley, 
daughter of George Darell, 1577. 

The interesting church of Pluckley, well situated on 
an eminence, has a west tower with shingled spire, and 
chancel and. nave each with a south aisle. The south 
porch has an upper chamber. The two sedilia and 
piscina niche on the south side of the chancel are note- 
worthy. The south or Dering chapel is divided from 
the chancel and nave aisle by screens ; the one facing 
the chancel is of good fifteenth-century design, with 
vine cornice and Tudor roses; the one in the western 
arch is inferior and thus inscribed: Hanc capellam Ric. 
Dering, armiger, fundatam A. Dni 1475, reperavit et 
ornavit Anno Dunit 1634. Dilexi domum Domini Det. 

There are various Dering brasses: (1) John Dering, 
with effigy, shields, and marginal inscription, 1405; 
(2) supposed effigy of John Dering, 1517; (3) Julyen 
Dering, “ gentylwoman,” 1526; (4) supposed effigy of 
Richard Dering, 1547; (5) — Dering and wife, kneeling 
at desk ; (6) small kneeling effigy and inscription of 
John Dering, 1562; (7) Marie Deeringe, inscription 
and shield, 1607 ; and (8) effigies of — Dering and wife 
and three shields. There is also in the nave a good 
brass effigy of Richard Malmaines, 1440. 

The fifteenth-century octagonal font is panelled with 
quartrefoils containing alternate roses and shields, the 
latter bearing the arms of Dering and Malmaines. 

At Surrenden Dering in this parish, the seat of the 
Dering family, is a park of 226 acres. There are some 
good old houses in the village. 

Westward from Ashford, following the course of the 
Great Stour, the rambler comes to Great Chart, with 
its large village and handsome church of St. Mary. 
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The church has the usual fifteenth-century Kentish 
tower, and nave and chancel with continuous aisles 
of like date. In the north aisle are the stair-turret and 
doorways of the rood-loft. In the north chapel is 
a curious canopied Jacobean pew, and brasses of the 
Toke family of Godington: (1) John Toke, 1513, 
between his two wives; (2) John Toke, 1565, wife 
Cisley, 1559, and group of seven sons: inscription also 
names four daughters ; and (3) Nicholas Toke, kneeling, 
1680, and three daughters. It is recorded of Nicholas 
that he survived five wives, and at the age of ninety- 
three walked to London to seek a sixth, but died before 
finding her! There are also good brass effigies to 
William Goldwell and wife, 1485. Godinton Park, 
in the north of this parish, is well wooded and encloses 
about 400 acres. 

Almost due south of Great Chart and Ashford are 
two parishes worth visiting for diverse causes. Kings- 
north, 24 miles on the road which finds a terminus 
at New Romney, has a church (St. Michael) with lofty 
chancel and nave, low western tower, and south 
porch. The fabric, much repaired with brick, is of little 
interest, but on a fine marble tomb on the north side of 
the chancel are the brass effigies of Humphrey Clarke 
and Margaret his wife, “maryed togyther forty-nyne 
years vj moneths.” Humphrey died in 1579, aged 79; 
there are groups of their six sons and five daughters. 
There is some old glass and a figure of St. Michael 
in one of the north windows. Half a mile south of 
the village was a seat of the Clarke family of the 
monument, termed Mountford ; it is now occupied as 
two cottages. Shadoxhurst, five miles south-west of 
Ashford, is a small village with a small church (Sts. 
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Peter and Paul). The church simply consists of nave 
and chancel and wooden steeple. The nave is chiefly 
Decorated ; the chancel has Early English lancets in 
the side walls and a Decorated east window. In the 
jambs of the nave windows are image brackets. 
Some old armour is suspended on the chancel walls, 
and there is a large marble monument to Admiral 
Molloy. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


RAMBLES FROM SITTINGBOURNE AND 
FAVERSHAM 


BOUT a mile and a half to the south-west of 
Sittingbourne is the orchard-surrounded village of 
Borden, beautifully situated on rising ground in the 
direction of the chalk plateau. The large church of 
Sts. Peter and Paul has aisles to both chancel and 
nave, a massive low tower and south porch. The west 
doorway is late Norman, with three orders of shafts, 
and the tower is of the same period throughout, but 
with altered windows. The nave has only two bays. 
The north arcade is Early English. The font is a 
curiosity of 1723. The bowl and stem are octagonal ; 
“the cover is of Gothic woodwork upon iron, with pulley 
and inscription giving the above date. There is alsoa 
cock to draw off the water.” A distinguished man was 
buried here in 1696, and a monument was put up by 
his widow to his memory—Robert Plot, LL.D., the 
antiquary, was born and died at Sutton Baron; he 
was the first custodian of the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford, historiographer royal, secretary of the Royal 
Society, and author of the Natural Histories of Stafford- 
shire and Oxfordshire. 
Further south, on the main road to Maidstone, is 
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Stockbury, a fair-sized village with a spacious cruciform 
church, with nave, side aisles, transepts, chancel, and 
west tower. There is much excellent Early English 
work. The nave arcades of four arches each side are 
of that period, though differing somewhat in age; the 
north is the earliest, with circular piers and capitals; 
the piers of the south arcade are also circular, but very 
slender and with octagonal capitals. The south transept 
is much longer than the north; both transepts have 
lancet windows. Each transept opens by two beautiful 
Early English arches, with singularly graceful piers of 
shafts of Purbeck marble. A kind of continuation of 
these transept arches forms an arcade on each side 
of the chancel, the windows being set within them. 
The tower, with semicircular turret, is Perpendicular, 
and the four-light east window of the chancel is of the 
same period. There are two poor seventeenth-century 
brasses with effigies of the Hooper family. The situa- 
tion of the chufch is most picturesque; it stands aloof 
from the village on the ridge of a hill, some 350 feet 
above the sea-level, overlooking a well wooded valley. 
The north side of the churchyard affords a good view 
over the river Thames. Close to the church, as is the 
case at Earl’s Barton, Northamptonshire, is a consider- 
able early earthwork. The entrenchments formed two 
enclosures-—-(1) a circular mount, which has been much 
levelled to permit of the building of the farmstead 
known as the Church Farm, and (2) a crescent-shaped 
bailey, the rampart and ditch of which are nearly 
perfect. The name of Szockbury is fairly conclusive 
evidence as to pre-Norman date of this earthwork. 
Passing southwards from Stockbury, through the two 


small and uninteresting villages of Bicknor and Hucking, 
R 
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on the chalk plateau, the village of Wormshill is reached. 
It stands, five miles from Sittingbourne, on another 
main road which leads to Maidstone through Holling- 
bourne. The church of St. Giles was extensively 
restored in 1789 and again in 1901, so that the fabric is 
not of much interest. There is, however, a Norman font 
and a Tudor pulpit. The oldest monument is to William 
Tylden, 1613. Returning towards Sittingbourne, the 
larger village of Bredgar, encircled by cherry orchards, 
is reached two miles farther north. In the midst of the 
village stands the fine old church of St. John Baptist, 
Part of the base of the tower is Norman, with a good 
west doorway of two orders of mouldings and shafts. 
The rest of the church, with the exception of one or two 
Decorated windows, is Perpendicular. There is a semi- 
octagonal rood-turret on the north side. The font is 
plain Norman. There is a small brass effigy of Thomas 
Coly, warden of the college of the Holy -Trinity, 
Bredgar, 1508 ; also a br&ss inscription to John Landay, 
vicar, 1508. 

Opposite to the church is an old house called the 
Chantry ; it was the collegiate residence of the warden 
and scholars of the College of the Holy Trinity founded 
here towards the close of the fourteenth century. Royal 
licence was obtained, 16 Richard II, by Master Robert 
de Bredgar, in association with three other clergy and 
four laymen, to found and endow a college at Bredgar 
in association with the parish church. The endowments 
were considerable and consisted of three messuages and 
250 acres of arable land, 100 acres of pasture, 60 acres of 
wood, and 13s. 4d. and eight hens in rent. The property 
was in Bredgar and several of the adjacent parishes. 
The foundation consisted of a warden, who was to serve 
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in the parish church as a chantry priest; associated 
with him were two clerical scholars and two poor 
scholars. The long and elaborate statutes, sanctioned by 
the archbishop in 1398, provided, zzter ala, that the 
warden or chaplain was to say daily Mass for the 
founders, royalty, the archbishop, prior and archdeacon 
of Canterbury, and all faithful souls, and attend all the 
Hours in the parish church; that the scholars in their 
surplices were to sit on the left hand of the quire and 
to sing at all the Hours and at High Mass; that the 
scholars should say daily certain defined collects and 
psalms; that they should all live and eat together in the 
college house and nowhere else; that chaplain and 
scholars were to be natives of Canterbury diocese, of 
good life and conversation, and able to read and sing 
well ; that the clerical scholars should be ordained sub- 
deacons when twenty years of age, and that none should 
stay at the college beyond the age of twenty-five. It is 
thought well to mention a few of these arrangements, 
for there was no other religious house in England of the 
like nature. The foundation charter and the statutes 
are given in full, in Latin, in the third volume of the 
original edition of Dugdale’s Monasticon. 

Continuing our ramble back to Sittingbourne, within 
14 miles of the town, we pass through the village of 
Tunstall. 

The church of St. John consists of chancel with south 
chapel, nave with aisles, north porch, and low west 
tower. The fabric was much restored in 1854, and is 
of no special interest. There is a double piscina in 
the chancel; the font is early thirteenth century. 
There is a small brass effigy to Ralph Wulf, rector, 
1525, in eucharistic vestments; also the small effigy 
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of a sixteenth-century lady, lacking any inscrip- 
tion. 

A ramble has already been undertaken from Sitting- 
bourne to Faversham, following the coast-line of the Swale, 
but the direct highroad of the Watling Street introduces 
the rambler to fresh country. Justa mile along the road 
is the ancient village of Bapchild, a place of some renown 
in the county long before the Norman Conquest. It was 
at Bapchild that Wihtred, King of Kent 694-725, held 
a great council of nobles and clergy. Here, too, King 
fElric held another council of the kingdom of Kent in 
790. Doubtless on those occasions there must have 
been a church at Bapchild, but nothing earlier than 
Norman work has been detected in the fabric of the 
church of St. Laurence. The flint church consists of 
chancel and nave, each with a north aisle, and a tower 
surmounted by a shingled spire in a strange position, 
namely, at the east end of the south side of the nave. 
The arcade between the Nave and aisle is Norman, with 
four low rounded arches, and there are traces of Norman 
work at the east end of the chancel each side of a 
Perpendicular window. The chancel is divided from 
its aisle by two Early English arches with a circular 
pier. In this aisle is a graceful Early English piscina, 
wrought in the respond at the east end of the arcade. 
On the north side is an arcade of mural arches of the 
same period. A mile to the south of Bapchild is 
Rodmersham, with a church (St. Nicholas) chiefly of 
the Perpendicular period. There was some restoration 
in 1876-7. The fine rood-screen is chiefly modern 
work of 1880, but many fragments of old screenwork 
were used in its construction. There is a semi- 
octagonal rood-turret on the north side. To the 
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south of the altar are three wooden sedilia, with 
canopies and a cornice of Tudor flowers. The church- 
yard is surrounded on all sides by cherry orchards. 
Norton, on the Watling Street, is 34 miles west of 
Faversham. The church consists only of chancel and 
nave and west tower, and is unattractive, except that 
the chancel has trefoil-headed lancets each side and 
a triplet lancet at the east end. Norton Court was 
designed by Inigo Jones; it is surrounded by about 
70 acres of park-like ground. Faversham is entered 
through Ospringe, from which it is distant about three- 
quarters of a mile. The church of Sts. Peter and Paul 
has a good Norman doorway on the north side of the 
chancel. There is another Norman doorway to the 
north aisle of the nave. This latter doorway must 
have originally opened into an aisleless nave, and been 
set back and rebuilt, for both the nave arcades are 
Early English,with square piers. The tower is modern, 
and there has been much restoration of the body of the 
church. At Judd’s Hill, in this parish, when Hasted 
wrote, there were well-defined traces of a defended 
position ; he writes of “a very deep and broad ditch 
on the summit,” and the south and east sides were 
entire. But now almost every trace has disappeared, 
and much of the site is occupied by Syndale House 
and its small park. It used to be spoken of as a 
Roman camp, and Mr. Jerrold recently reasserted this 
idea, but the evidence is all in favour of its British 
origin. Henry III founded a Maison Dieu, or hospital, 
at Ospringe in 1234, dedicated to the Blessed Virgin ; 
a picturesque half-timbered fifteenth-century house, at 
a corner of the street, is still styled Maison Dieu, and 
is doubtless on the site. The Patent Rolls of 1241 
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show that there was a hospital here dedicated to St. 
Nicholas, and the Close Rolls of 1343 name a third 
hospital dedicated to St. John.t To the newly founded 
Maison Dieu Henry III, in 1235, sent a blind woman 
of Faversham to be received as a sister. Exemption 
from taxation was from time to time granted to this 
house by successive sovereigns, and in 1278 by the 
Pope. Edward I imposed upon the Ospringe house, 
being of royal foundation, the maintenance for life of 
a former maid of the queen-mother, as well as one of 
her men-servants. There were scandals at this house 
in the days of Edward II. Nicholas de Steeple, one 
of the officials of the Ospringe Maison Dieu, became 
intolerable to his fellows. The king, in response to 
an appeal, ordered Brother Nicholas to remove himself 
to an Oxford hospital, on account of dilapidations of 
the hospital’s goods and the dissensions between him and 
the other brethren. After twenty years’ banishment 
at St. John’s Hospital, Oxford, Nicholas was allowed to 
return to Ospringe. Subsequently another Ospringe 
brother, one Thomas Uval, was removed by the king 
to Oxford owing to very similar charges. 

Preston adjoins Faversham on the south-west, forming 
part of the modern town. The church of St. Catherine 
is of interest, and contains some good Early Eng- 
lish work. Here is an excellent brass, both for armour 
and costume, to Valentyne Baret, 1440, and Cecilia, his 
wife, 1442. Another notable example of extravagant 
armour is the brass to William Mareys, Esquire to 
Henry V, 1459; there is a scroll on either side, in- 
scribed “Mercy Jhu.” A third brass is to Bennet 
Finch, 1612, wife of Thomas Finch, who “lyved w' 


* R, M. Clay’s Mediceval Hospitals of England, 1909, p. 298. 
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him happily 46 yeares.” There is also a table-tomb 
to Roger and Joan Boyle, parents of the first Earl 
of Cork. 

Once clear of Faversham and its suburbs, the rambler 
will find good roads and beautiful winding lanes leading 
southward to the hilly chalk ridges. Three miles south- 
ward is Sheldwich. Here, in a fine park, is the classical 
mansion of Lees Court, designed by Inigo Jones, the seat 
of Earl Sondes, and the scene of a ghastly crime in the 
days of Charles II, when the younger son of Sir George 
Sondes, a distinguished royalist, murdered his elder 
brother in his sleep. He was hanged at Maidstone a 
fortnight later. The story, with weird embellishments, 
is still current in the neighbourhood. The church of 
St. James is of curious plan, having north chapel to the 
chancel and south chapel to the nave. There is a 
Norman window on the south of the nave and Decorated 
windows on «the north of the nave and in the two 
chapels, The tower, with semi-octagonal south-east 
turret, is Perpendicular. There are two noteworthy 
and excellent brasses. In the chancel chapel are the 
effigies of Sir Richard atte Lese, 1394, and wife 
Dionysia, under a beautiful double canopy. In the 
nave chapel are the equally striking effigies of John 
Cely and wife Isabella, 1426. A third brass, with 
demi-effigy, commemorates Joan, wife of William 
Mareys, 1431, in opened shroud and holding a heart 
in her hands. 

The adjoining well-wooded and picturesque parish 
of Selling lies four miles south-east of Faversham. 
The interesting cruciform church of St. Mary has 
nave with narrow north and south aisles, chancel 
with north and south chapels, central tower, . and 
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south and west porches. There is much good Early 
English work, notably the west doorway. The tower 
rises from four arches; those of the east and west 
are Early English, but those of the north and south 
are Perpendicular. The chancel, mainly thirteenth 
century, has on each side a graceful arcade of narrow 
arches on light circular columns with deeply-cut foliaged 
capitals. There is a brass effigy of a civilian, with 
groups of children, ¢ 1530. At Shottenden Hill, in the 
southern part of this parish, is a triangular camp or hill 
fort containing about 1? of an acre; it is planned by 
Hasted. About half a mile south is a large circular 
mount at Perry Wood, with a slight fosse, and rising to 
a height of about 15 feet. It was probably a small 
“look-out” fort. In recent times a wooden structure 
has been erected on the top, and it goes by the name 
of the “ Pulpit.” 

A mile to the west of &hottenden Hill, and the like 
distance south of Sheldwich, the rambler will come to 
the village of Badlesmere. The small church of St. 
Leonard is scarcely worth visiting, but it has (or had) 
some good bench-ends with poppyheads, and the east 
end has the exceptional feature of a double lancet. A 
very short distance to the west, on the farther side 
of the highroad from Faversham to Ashford, is the 
small parish and small church of Leaveland. The 
church of St. Laurence is chiefly Early English. 
Like Badlesmere, it has a double lancet at the east end. 
There is a mural monument with the kneeling effigies 
of a lady in a ruff and her son behind her. It com- 
memorates Katharine Roper and her son, Francis 
Hendson, by her first husband. 

From Leaveland a return northward might be made 
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by winding by-roads through Throwley and Eastling 
to Faversham. Throwley stands on high ground in 
the midst of picturesque country. The church of St. 
Michael retains some Norman, Early English, and 
Decorated portions. In 1866 there was considerable 
restoration, including the rebuilding of the upper stage 
of the tower. There are some fragments of a stained 
window, the gift in 1545 of Alice Marten, zée Sondes. 
The fine house of Belmont, built in 1769, is charmingly 
situated in the midst of a well-wooded extensive park 
of about 500 acres. It was the seat of the first Lord 
Harris, the conqueror of Seringapatam in 1815, and now 
held by Lord Harris, of world-wide cricket renown. 
The church of St. Mary, Eastling, was over-restored 
in 1856. 


CHAPTER XIX 


CANTERBURY: ITS EARLY HISTORY AND 
CATHEDRAL 


ANTERBURY, the true capital of Kent, and in 
certain respects the most interesting historic city 
in the kingdom, claims far more attention than the 
superficial notice which is all that can be given to it in 
these pages. There is, however, a wealth of literature 
of a descriptive and historic character in connexion 
with this city and its metropolitical cathedral, and from 
these stores the rambler can readily be supplied with all 
the knowledge he may wish to acquire, either in a con- 
densed or extended form.t As to mere guide-books, 
their number is almost legion. They are good, bad, 
or indifferent, the last class predominating. We dare 
not undertake the responsibility of stating which seems 
to us the best. 
The contour of the land on which the city stands, and 
of the higher ground by which it is surrounded, shows 


* It may perhaps be permitted to refer those who wish to have 
further information with regard to Canterbury, in a handy form, 
to my book on this city in Messrs. Methuen’s Ancient Cities 
series. The most recent and reliable volume of an extended 
character, so far as the cathedral is concerned, is one issued by 
Messrs. Woodruffe and Danks, published in October, 1912. 
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that the site has gradually risen from a once wide river- 
bed, shallower here from the great flatness of the valley, 
and therefore suitable for a ford. Here, on the fringe 
of the dense woods with which Kent then abounded, 
would bea considerable extent of swampy land and 
shallow water; such a place would be eminently suit- 
able for pile-dwellings, which provided their occupants 
with some degree of security and brought the fishing 
to their very doors. The tract ways leading from such 
a lake settlement into the great forests around would 
gradually deepen and widen as population increased, 
until they might fairly be termed roads. The chief 
British road which led down to this ford can still be 
traced to the corresponding ford of the Little Stour at 
Patricksbourne. This old line of road, forming for a 
long way the parish boundary between Patricksbourne 
and Bekesbourne, is clearly of great age, from the 
depth to which it is hollowed out on the hill-sides. 

The great Dane-John mound at the southern ex- 
tremity of the city, together with two other mounds 
outside the walls—mostly destroyed to make way for 
the station and works of the London, Chatham and 
Dover Railway—dates back to what can only be vaguely 
termed “British” times. These mounds were clearly 
earlier than the wall and earth rampart which here 
separated them. These great earthworks probably 
formed part of a defensive scheme to protect the ford 
in the later Celtic period. 

Canterbury, or Durovernum, was of some military 
importance under the Romans, for at this point the 
roads from the three Kentish coast fortresses of 
Reculver, Richborough, and Lympne united to cross 
the Stour, and thence proceeded northward through 
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Britain in the one great military highway known as 
Watling Street. The long-continued occupation of this 
site, during the four centuries when Rome ruled over us, 
is plainly attested by two facts, namely, the five Roman 
burial-grounds that have been found in the immediate 
vicinity of the city and the great abundance of ancient 
tiles or bricks which have been reused on all sides 
throughout the medizval buildings of Canterbury. 
Everywhere, throughout the centre of the city, Roman 
antiquities, at a depth of 7 or 8 feet, consisting of broken 
pottery, bone pins, small metal implements, with occa- 
sional coins, are invariably found wherever excavations 
are made. This was emphatically the case during the 
carrying out of a considerable system of deep-draining 
in 1868, as recorded in detail in vol. xliii of the 
Archeologia. 

After the exodus of the Romans, Kent was overrun 
by hordes of rude pagar, Jutes and Saxons, followed 
by pirate bands of Danes and Norsemen. Although 
the proofs of pagan Saxon population are specially 
numerous in east Kent and in the wilder districts of the 
county by their cemeteries, nothing of the kind has come 
to light at Canterbury : not a single Anglo-Saxon grave 
has been found nearer than two or three miles from the 
city. It may therefore be fairly concluded that the 
Saxons, for a long period, utterly neglected the Roman 
site of Durovernum. It is a complete mistake to write 
of Canterbury, as many historians, both great and little, 
have done, as the “capital of Hengist.” It was not until 
about the beginning of the rule of Ethelbert (560), the 
first Christian king of Kent, that Canterbury became a 
royal capital and a place of first importance. Christ- 
ianity speedily changed the whole face of Ethelbert’s 
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city. The palace which he ceded to St. Augustine was 
followed by the bestowal on the monks of the large plot 
of land in Queeningate for the building of a monastery, 
which was at first dedicated to Sts. Peter and Paul, but 
afterwards changed to St. Augustine. In the course of 
a century or two, the erection of a number of churches 
is witness both to the extent and faith of the inhabi- 
tants; they clustered most thickly at the royal or 
monastic eastern side of the city. On the southern half 
of the site of the old Roman town, as bisected by Wat- 
ling Street, there were three churches—St. Mildred, St. 
Mary de Castro, and St. John the Poor, the last two long 
ago destroyed. On the Watling Street itself there 
stood the church of St. Edmund, of which the exact site 
is unknown. The northern half of the city had no fewer 
than eight churches, namely, St. Mary Bredin, St. 
Margaret, St. George, St. Andrew, St. Mary Andrews- 
gate or Breadman, St. Michael Burgate, St. Mary Mag- 
dalene, and thé church of the Four Martyrs. Of the 
churches outside the walls there stood on the westward 
road St. Peter, All Saints, and the more remote St. 
Dunstan. On the road to the east stood St. Paul, 
St. Pancras (on the site of an old Roman building), St. 
Martin, and the great monastery of St. Augustine. 

The old church of the Four Martyrs is mentioned by 
Bede in his account of the great fire of 619. The city 
was on the brink of complete destruction, when Arch- 
bishop Mellitus, a martyr to gout, caused himself to be 
carried to the raging flames, which had just then laid 
hold of that church. 


“ The sick man averted the danger by prayer, which a number 
of strong men had not been able to perform by much labour. 
Immediately the wind, which blowing from the south had spread 
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the conflagration throughout the city, turning to the north, 
prevented the destruction of those places that had lain in its 
way, and then ceasing entirely, the flames were immediately 
extinguished.” 


Going back to the condition of Canterbury shortly 
before the landing of St. Augustine, there are almost cer- 
tainly no remains of Roman or earlier buildings above the 
surface ; though some have argued that there are certain 
traces ofa Romano-British or Celtic church in the fabrics 
of the churches of St. Martin and St. Pancras, as weil as 
on the site of the present cathedral. In the year 594, two 
years before Augustine’s arrival, and in all probability 
at a much earlier date, there was a Christian queen in 
pagan Kent. King Ethelbert, who began his reign in 
561, was far the most powerful of the petty kings of 
England. He established his supremacy over the 
Saxons of Middlesex and Essex, as well as over the 
English of East Anglia. He married Bertha, daughter 
of Charibert, king of the*Franks in Gaul. She was a 
Christian lady, and it was expressly stipulated that she 
should enjoy the free exercise of her religion. Accom- 
panied by her chaplain, Bishop Liudhard, Bertha arrived 
in Canterbury about the year 575. The queen and her 
chaplain made use of a little church on the east side of 
the city, dedicated to St. Martin, “erected,” as Bede tells 
us, ““when the Romans were still inhabiting Britain.” 
Liudhard died within a month or two of the arrival 
of the Italian band; his relics were subsequently 
placed in the highest position of honour above the 
high altar of the great monastery of St. Augustine. 
On the Feast of Pentecost, 597, King Ethelbert was 
baptized, almost undoubtedly within the church of 
St. Martin. This little church, whatever may be its 
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exact age, is universally acclaimed by all thoughtful 
men to be the most interesting church in all England, 
both in fabric and associations. It has a rectangular 
nave, 38 feet by 25 feet, a chancel 40 feet by 14 feet, a 
fourteenth-century tower, and a modern organ-chamber 
and vestry. There has been and still is no small differ- 
ence of opinion among archeologists as to the probable 
date or dates of the walls of this fabric. All are agreed 
that much of the present building is identical with that 
which was standing when Augustine arrived, and the 
same wherein Queen Bertha had attended the ministra- 
tions of her chaplain. This in itself gives to the fabric 
a continuous Christian use of over thirteen centuries, and 
therefore makes it the oldest used church in England. 
The point at issue is whether the present building, in 
many of its features, represents a church built here ex- 
pressly for Bertha and Liudhard in the last quarter of 
the sixth century, or whether it is of distinct Roman date, 
either in nave er chancel, or even in both, and therefore 
the only used Celtic church in England. On the whole, 
the balance of sound opinion is in favour of the first 
surmise, in which the present writer fully concurs, but 
the rambler through Canterbury is advised to purchase 
and read the late Canon Routledge’s small monograph 
on this church, issued in 1898, wherein he went so far as 
to contend that St. Martin’s “is the oldest existing 
church in Europe.” 

Augustine, who was consecrated by the Archbishop 
of Arles on November 17, 597, returned to England in 
the next year and settled his see at Canterbury in 602. 
He established a church on the site of one that had been 
built by the ancient labour of Roman believers, hallow- 
ing it in the name, as Bede tells us, of the Holy Saviour, 
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which was afterwards known as the cathedral priory of 
Christchurch. He further established a monastery out- 
side the city on the east, known as the church of Sts. 
Peter and Paul, wherein “the bodies both of Augustine 
himself and of all the bishops of Durovernum, as well as of 
the kings of Kent, could be placed.” This latter was the 
great monastery afterwards known as the Abbey of St. 
Augustine ; and here was buried Augustine, in 605, ina 
temporary grave at its door, the church being neither 
finished nor hallowed at the time of his death. In the 
great church of this Benedictine monastery, consecrated 
in 613, the body of the saint was translated to his 
appointed burial-place in the north porch or transept. 
Here too were buried St. Augustine’s five successors, 
as well as the four following archbishops elsewhere in the 
same church. King Ethelbert, who died in 616, as well 
as his queen and her chaplain, also found interment 
within the same walls. 

Eadbald, the son ama@ successor of Ethelbert, was 
originally a man of evil and pagan life; but in 618 he 
was baptized, and in token of his conversion built 
another church to the east of the monastery in honour 
of the Blessed Virgin. In 1059 Abbot Wulfric, desirous 
of obtaining more room for the rapidly multiplying 
shrines and relics, pulled down the east end of the 
abbey church, and the west end of the church of Our 
Lady, and began the work of uniting the two by 
additional buildings. This work was not finally com- 
pleted until 1091, when St. Augustine’s body was 
translated from the north transept, where it had lain for 
five centuries. 

Still farther east, in a line with this great church, 
was a third church or chapel, also of early seventh- 
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century date, dedicated to St. Pancras. In 1900 the 
historic site of these three churches was purchased by 
subscription and placed in the hands of the restored St. 
Augustine’s College, after complete excavation. The 
results of this intensely interesting work are described 
in detail in the Arch@ologia Cantiana for 1902-4. The 
excavations of St. Pancras clearly establish that the 
chapel was one of Saxon construction of a very early 
type, and therefore in all probability actually built by 
St. Augustine ; perhaps, as suggested by Dr. St. John 
Hope, for use during the erection of the larger church 
of Sts. Peter and Paul. Roman materials, very possibly 
found upon the site, were largely used in its construction. 

The churches of St. Mildred and St. Dunstan, now in 
use in other parts of the town, contain evidence in their 
fabrics of pre-Conquest work. 

Canterbury, with its cathedral and other churches, as 
well as the civil parts of the city, suffered terribly from 
a Danish assault in 1011. The aged Archbishop 
Alphege, after witnessing the burning of the cathedral 
and the butchery of its occupants, was made prisoner 
and dragged about in chains with the Danish army for 
seven months. Finally, at Greenwich, on Easter Eve, 
1012, the old prelate, in a drunken riot of the soldiers, 
was pelted to death with ox bones. Ten years later his 
relics were brought to Canterbury on the barge of a 
Danish king and surrounded by a Danish guard of 
honour. Archbishop Living (1013-20), the successor of 
St. Alphege, re-roofed the burnt-out cathedral, whilst 
Archbishop Ethelnoth (1020-38), with the assistance of 
Canute, completed its renovation and adornment. 

In 1067 the cathedral again suffered severely from 
fire. Lanfranc was consecrated archbishop in August, 
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1070, but the ceremony took place in a mere shed 
raised within the quire, for the whole church was roof- 
less. He speedily set about the rebuilding of the 
cathedral on a scale of considerable magnificence, 
building an entirely new church and monastery on the 
old site. The work occupied seven years. The con- 
ventual buildings of the newly founded Benedictine 
house were capable of accommodating one hundred and 
fifty monks. Henry, the last dean of the old founda- 
tion, became the first prior of the new. Ernulf, the 
second prior, did not consider Lanfranc’s work in the 
quire sufficiently stately. So within twenty years of its 
erection it was pulled down, and gradually built up on 
a much extended scale. Ernulf, to whose time belongs 
the greater part of the crypt, died in 1107, and Conrad, 
1108-26, his successor, completed its fine proportions. 

The grand Norman church was dedicated as Christ- 
church on May 11, 1130by Archbishop Corbeuil. The 
ceremony was attended by the kings of England and 
Scotland and all the English bishops. Gervaise, the 
chronicler, exclaims in his enthusiasm that no such 
religious pageant had been seen on earth since the days 
of the dedication of Solomon’s temple. 

On the eve of Trinity Sunday, 1162, the most 
remarkable ecclesiastic that the English Church has 
ever produced, Thomas Becket, was ordained priest in 
this cathedral church, and on the morrow he was con- 
- secrated Archbishop of Canterbury. Instantly, as it 
were, he stamped his influence on the calendar of the 
Church after an undying fashion, for his first act was to 
appoint the day of his consecration, the octave of 
Whitsuntide, to be a festival throughout the Church of 
England in honour of the Holy Trinity. From that 
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day to this the festival of Trinity Sunday, which gives 
also its name to all the following Sundays up to 
Advent, has been steadfastly observed by the ordinance 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury. The return of this 
remarkable man, after his long exile, to Canterbury, on 
December 2, 1170, was one of the most noteworthy events 
that either city or cathedral had ever known. He had 
landed on the previous day at Sandwich, where the 
people had rushed into the waves in their eagerness to 
receive the blessing of their spiritual father. There is 
no finer passage in Dean Hook’s many volumes of the 
Lives of the Archbishops than that wherein he records 
Becket’s entry into the primatial city. It was a 
scene of glorious splendour, of popular enthusiasm, 
of universal psalmody, and eventually of joyous 
feasting. 

Less than four weeks went by, and the same cathedral 
and city were witnesses of as black a deed of murder as 
ever took place within consecrated walls; a deed so 
black that the shame of it still casts a shadow over the 
site, and men hush their voices and gaze with solemn 
look as they pass through the chapel of the martyrdom. 
The tale of the actual crime must be here omitted, but 
Dean Stanley, in his sixty pages of “The Murder of 
Becket” in his Wemorials of Canterbury, has managed 
to construct a consecutive and speaking narrative with 
peculiar skill and descriptive power. No visitor to 
Canterbury should fail to read it. From that narrative 
a single paragraph shall be quoted, descriptive of the 
early dawn of the morning of the 30th of December, which 
had been spent in the quire by the crowd of Benedictine 
monks in prayer and thanksgiving around the body of 
their martyred bishop and lord abbot, whom they had 
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already greeted, as they uncovered the hair-shirt, with 
cries of “ Saint Thomas!” :— 


“Thus passed the night ; and it is not surprising that in the red 
glare of an Aurora Borealis which, after the stormy evening, 
lighted up the midnight sky, the excited populace, like that at 
Rome after the murder of Rossi, should fancy that they saw the 
blood of the martyr go up to heaven; or that as the wax lights 
sank down in the cathedral, and the first streaks of the grey 
winter morning broke through the stained windows of Conrad's 
quire, the monks who sat around the corpse should imagine that 
the right arm of the dead man was slowly raised in the sign of 
the Cross, as if to bless his faithful followers.” 


The Church was reconciled in December, 1171, and 
in 1173 Becket’s canonization was decreed at Rome, 
the 20th of December being set apart as the feast-day of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury. Henry II, although he had 
obtained absolution in 1172, after submission and 
penance for his share in {he great tragedy, resolved to 
give further evidence by public penance as to the reality 
of his sorrow. On Friday, July 8, 1174, the king ap- 
proached Canterbury, stripped off his clothes in a chapel 
of the church of St. Dunstan, and walked through the 
streets barefoot, simply clad in a woollen shirt, entered 
the cathedral, and after kissing the actual stone on 
which Becket’s blood had been shed, descended to the 
crypt, where he knelt and kissed the tomb, placed his 
head and shoulders within an opening in it, and in that 
position received five strokes of the rod from each of the 
bishops and abbots and three from each of the monks. 
Just two months later, after the king had made his pro- 
found act of penitence, the cathedral caught fire and 
the whole church was soon reduced to mere blackened 
ruins. The restoration of the great church was begun 
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by an architect from Normandy, William of Sens, who 
had a great reputation. But in 1178 he met with an 
accident by a fall from the scaffolding and had to return 
to France. His uncompleted task fell into the hands of 
another William, an Englishman, under whose super- 
vision the quire and eastern portion of the church, with 
Trinity Chapel and Becket’s crown, were completed in 
1184. The great event for Canterbury in the thirteenth 
century, and the most glorious of its many pageants, 
was the translation of St. Thomas of Canterbury. On 
the morning of July 7, 1220, the martyr’s corpse, 
which had rested in the crypt for fifty years, was borne 
on the shoulders of Pandulph, the papal legate, Arch- 
bishop Langton, Hubert de Burgh, the grand justiciary, 
and the Archbishop of Rheims into the quire and up 
the steps of Trinity Chapel. There, in the presence 
of the boy-king Henry III, with all the English 
bishops, abbots, and great officials of the kingdom, and 
with representative men from every State of Christen- 
dom, the relics were placed in a new shrine, which was 
a triumph of the goldsmith’s art and already radiant 
with the gleam of a multitude of precious stones. 
With regard to the fabric of the great cathedral, it 
should next be mentioned that Henry of Estrey, prior 
from 1275-1331, decorated the quire in 1304-5 “with 
the most beautiful and delicately carved stonework,” 
which still remains for the most part in good preserva- 
tion. Simon Sudbury, enthroned as primate on Palm 
Sunday, 1376, undertook the costly work of putting nave 
and transepts in order after the fashion of the church 
architecture of that period. His work of restoring the 
cathedral, a necessarily long process, was terribly 
interrupted on the 15th of June, 1381, when he fell a 
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victim to mob violence and was beheaded on Tower 
Hill. 

His successor, Archbishop Courtenay, who held the 
see from 1381 to 1386, threw himself heartily into the 
work so well begun by his predecessor. In addition to 
his large subscription to the rebuilding of the nave, he 
made many munificent gifts to the conventual build- 
ings, and also contributed towards the rebuilding of 
the walls of the far-reaching precincts, within which he 
obtained a grant from Richard II for the establishment 
of four fairs. 

The most notable incidents of the fourteenth century 
in the story of Canterbury are those that link the 
memory of the Black Prince with the city. After the 
battle of Poitiers, on April 16, 1357, the Prince, with 
the French king as his prisoner, landed at Sandwich ; 
two days later he was welcomed to Canterbury by Arch- 
bishop Islip, when he visited the shrine of St. Thomas, 
with his royal prisoner by his side, both making their 
offerings. In 1363, when the prince married his cousin 
Joan, the Fair Maid of Kent, he left a memorial of his 
marriage in the beautiful chantry chapel, still to be seen 
in the crypt. This chapel, by a strange turn of fortune, 
as Dean Stanley expresses it, adds another link to the 
historical interest of the great minster, for it serves as an 
entrance to the chapel of the French congregation, the 
descendants of the very nation whom he conquered at 
Poitiers. Thirty years later the prince died at West- 
minster, on June 8, 1376. The whole English nation 
mourned over their departed hero. For nearly four 
months the body lay in state at Westminster ; it was 
then taken in solemn procession to the crypt at Canter- 
bury, where he had desired to be buried. But the 
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Canterbury authorities wished to do him a greater 
honour in the upper church, and they decided that he 
should rest in the most sacred place behind the high 
altar, immediately to the south of the shrine of St. 
Thomas. — No other body had been previously admitted 
within the special area set apart for the shrine of the 
patriot saint. 

The life of all Canterbury of the fifteenth century 
centred round the shrine of St. Thomas; for it was 
during that century that the popularity of the Canter- 
bury pilgrimage attained to its highest proportions. 
The stream of pilgrims never ceased throughout the 
whole year, but was naturally at its greatest height 
during the two festivals of the martyr—the actual 
martyrdom on December 29 and the translation of his 
relics on July 7; the latter festival, being in the summer 
season, was far the most frequented. Every fiftieth 
year, from the. foundation of the shrine to its overthrow, 
was kept as a jubilee, when the summer festival was 
extended to a fortnight’s duration. Six of these jubilees 
were kept, namely, in 1270, 1320, 1370, 1420, 1470, and 
1520. Onall these occasions the city was crowded to 
its utmost; pomp and feasting prevailed, and offerings 
were made on the most lavish scale. At the seventh 
and last jubilee of 1520 the fickle-minded and imperious 
tyrant Henry VIII was the most prominent of the 
visitors. He came accompanied by the newly elected 
Emperor Charles V, whom he had met at Dover. Both 
monarchs made repeated and apparently devout offer- 
ings. But in 1538 came the suppression of the great 
Benedictine Monastery of Christchurch, and the shrine 
of St. Thomas, which far surpassed all other shrines 
throughout Christendom in the value and beauty of its 
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treasures, fell a victim to the covetous rapacity of the 
worst monarch who has ever occupied a Christian 
throne. The spoils of the shrine had filled two chests, 
such as six or eight men could with difficulty lift. The 
official return of the actual gold of the shrine was 
4,994% oz. ; of the gilt plate, 4,425 0z.; of the parcel-gilt, 
840 oz. ; and of the plain silver, 5,286 oz. The whole of 
the spoils of Canterbury Cathedral then seized amounted 
to twenty-six cartloads, which were sent off to London. 
St. Thomas was, after a childish fashion, declared a 
traitor on November 16, 1538, and his bones were burnt 
by the shrine-spoilers. In 1888 a skeleton was found 
in the centre of the crypt in a stone coffin a few inches 
below the surface. These bones were absurdly enough 
pronounced by some who ought to have known better 
to be the bones of Becket, but the historical evidence is 
overwhelming against any such supposition. 

It is not a little diffigult to keep this book within 
its assigned limits, and we must therefore reluctantly 
exclude all the variety of historic incidents connected 
with the great cathedral church in post-Reformation 
days. As to the exact architectural history of the great 
cathedral church as it now stands, as well as the remains 
of the monastic buildings on the north side, we must be 
content to refer the rambler to chapters vii and viii 
in the present writer's work on Canterbury, or to the 
technical descriptions in other more important books. 


LSAM-HLYON AHL WOYH ‘ANNANALNVO 


CHAPTER XX - 


CANTERBURY: ITS RELIGIOUS HOUSES, 
CHURCHES, AND DOMESTIC BUILDINGS 


HE rambler who visits Canterbury will naturally 

give the first and best part of his time to an inspec- 
tion of the cathedral church and of its adjacent monastic 
remains. But he would indeed be foolish if he left with- 
out making a more or less complete perambulation of 
the city, in order to gain some knowledge, however 
slight, of its other ancient religious houses, of its 
numerous parish churches, and of the charm of much 
which is still extant in connexion with its past civic 
and domestic life. There can be no possible doubt 
that, in all these respects, Canterbury stands far ahead 
even of the diversified interests of each of our other 
cathedral cities, not even excluding those of Durham, 
York, Wells, or Winchester. 

The early foundation of the monastery of St. Augus- 
tine, and of its ancient adjacent churches, has been 
already briefly told. After the destruction of the noble 
historic abbey of St. Augustine as a religious house, 
parts of it served as a palace for that arch-destroyer of 
all of England’s most sacred sanctuaries, Henry VIII. 
After passing successively through various hands, it was 


abandoned as a residence about the beginning of the 
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eighteenth century. The great gateway became the 
entrance to a brewery; the chief guest-chamber was 
used as the receptacle of the cooling vat ; the guest-hall 
was a dancing-room, where, too, many a game of cocks 
was fought; the kitchen was turned into a public-house; 
and the grounds were used for illuminated concerts, 
dancing, and fireworks, and were known as the Old 
Palace Tea Gardens. It is much to the honour of the 
late Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., that he was the first to 
set on foot a scheme for putting a stop to this defile- 
ment of the resting-place of St. Augustine and of a long 
train of early archbishops and Christian kings. The 
ruins and ground plot of most of the abbey were pur- 
chased in 1834, and in 1848 the Missionary College of 
St. Augustine was formally opened, and the chapel 
consecrated by the primate. Within the range of these 
often-extended buildings, which have done so much to 
train young men for religious life in the distant parts 
of our great empire, are comprised many interesting 
remnants of the old abbey, which enclosed a space of 
16 acres within its precinct walls. 

The Austin Canons had a priory at Canterbury, 
founded by Archbishop Lanfranc in 1084, to the honour 
of St. Gregory. The site was without the walls, between 
North Gate and the new military road. It is now almost 
covered with buildings. 

In the eastern suburb, about a quarter of a mile 
outside the old Riding Gate, stood the Benedictine 
nunnery of St. Sepulchre, founded by Archbishop 
Anselm about the year 1100. The parish church of 
St. Sepulchre was probably the nave of the conventual 
church, separated from the nuns’ quire by a substantial 
screen. 


; 
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In 1221 the order of Friar Preachers, or Black Friars, 
afterwards known as Dominicans, first reached England. 
Stephen Langton became their strenuous friend, but it 
was not until 1237 that a body of these friars obtained 
a confined site for a house and church within the metro- 
politan city, on the banks of the principal stream of the 
Stour. The old refectory of this house is still standing 
on the edge of the stream. It has been quite wrongly 
named by Murray and other guide-book writers as the 
church of the Dominicans, In the seventeenth century 
this hall was used as a meeting-house by a body of 
Baptists, where it is said that Defoe frequently preached. 
It is now in the hands of the Unitarians, who use it as 
a chapel. The main outlines of this refectory date from 
about 1300. 

The Grey Friars, or Franciscans, arrived in England 
in 1224, and established their first house at Canterbury. 
They were at first lodged at the Priests’ Hospital, an 
appanage of Christchurch, and then the master of the 
hospital assigned them a small plot of land whereon he 
built a wooden chapel. In 1270 an alderman of the 
city translated these friars a little way from the original 
site, to an island of the Stour called Bynnewith. There 
is but little left of this friary on the south side of St. 
Peter’s Street, with the important exception of a house 
that stands over one of the several branches of the 
streams of the Stour, where it forms a bridge on to the 
island of Bynnewith. The graceful arches and slender 
pillars which rise out of the water present a most 
picturesque appearance, and are clearly of thirteenth- 
century date. 

The Austin Friars first reached England in 1252, but 
they did not take up their residence in Canterbury until 
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1325. They obtained a house and its appurtenances in 
the parish of St. George, on the opposite side of the 
street to St. George’s Church. The site of this Austin 
House, known as White Friars (a name which ought to 
be reserved for the Carmelites), occupied about 54 acres 
within the precinct walls. It was utilized in 1878 for 
the erection of the Simon Langton Schools ; a small 
remnant of the old priory, including a fourteenth-century 
doorway, is on the left-hand side of the entrance to the 
school grounds from St. George’s Street. 

On the north side of Northgate Street stand the 
interesting and picturesque remains of the old hospital 
of St. John Baptist, founded by Lanfranc in 1084 for 
poor, infirm, lame, or blind aged men and women. The 
grounds are entered from the street through a charming 
timbered archway of late fifteenth-century date, with 
chambers over it. The present detached chapel, though 
much restored, has a Norman west doorway, and a 
circular early thirteenth-century font. The residential 
houses for the brethren and sisters are modern. The 
block of buildings in the south-west corner of the large 
open court has fourteenth-century work about it, but 
is, in the main, two centuries later. Below is the 
kitchen and auxiliary offices, and above is the hall. 
This large hall is well worth a visit, though no longer 
used for common meals, save on the annual feast-day. 
Here are two great chests, one of thirteenth-century date 
and the other fourteenth; the latter is an excellent piece 
of workmanship. Among other interesting relics are three 
fine examples of mazer-bowls, with silver mounts ; some 
good old pewter, including a well-designed porridge- 
bowl and spoon; an old wooden alms-box with chain 
attached, that used to be fastened in the courtyard for 
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donations ; a fifteenth-century collecting-box with lid ; 
some thin square wooden platters, of which there are 
similar ones at St. Cross, Winchester; and a round 
turned case, six inches in diameter, containing eight 
very thin plates of light wood, which probably served 
as special pittance platters for delicacies on festive occa- 
sions. Against the wall are some early framed charters 
pertaining to the hospital, the earliest of which is of the 
year 1348. In the hall there is also kept a sixteenth- 
century account-book, wherein the prior used to enter 
the accounts of the pittance money and other records of 
the house. The whole volume would well bear tran- 
scription. There are several quaint entries as to the 
admonitions administered by the prior, which show that 
scandal sometimes found its way within the walls. 
Eastbridge Hospital, on the south side of St. Peter’s 
Street, was probably founded in the days of Henry I, 
but after the canonizing of St. Thomas it became 
known by his name, as it had been re-established on a 
wider basis during his primacy. In 1202 an adjacent 
hospital, dedicated to Sts. Nicholas and Catherine, was 
united to that of St. Thomas. Archbishop Stratford’s 
statutes of 1342 provided that it should support 
pilgrims to the city, a preference being given to those 
who were sick. Its preservation at the time when 
Edward VI was confiscating hospitals came about 
through a pious fraud. Archbishop Whitgift enlarged 
the foundation by adding to it a school of twenty boys, 
and he caused the chapel dedicated to Our Lady, 
where the Sacrament had been celebrated for several 
centuries, to be turned into a school. The hospital has. 
however, long ceased to discharge any scholastic 
functions, but is still of much service to the aged and 
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infirm. The buildings of this hospital are of much 
interest and should not escape a visit for the intelligent 
rambler. A stone arched doorway, flush with the side 
pavement of the street, gives access to the house. A 
step or two down descends into a low crypt beneath the 
chapel. From the further corner of this crypt a flight 
of steps leads into the old hall, which dates from the 
first half of the thirteenth century. There are remains 
of wall-painting, including the martyrdom of St. 
Thomas. From this hall doors lead to the respective 
chambers of the old men and the old women. The 
chapel, which runs parallel with the street, is in the 
main of fourteenth-century date; strange to say, this 
ancient house of God has no altar, unless one has been 
supplied since our last visit in 1907. There are a good 
many poppyhead ends to some of the old seats; the 
Commandments are in black letter. 

The Poor Priests’ Hagpital was re-founded in 1240 
on an older foundation. It was rebuilt, together with its 
chapel, in 1373. Founded for the occasional or lasting 
support of poor priests, it managed, although connected 
with chantry “superstitions,” to shrewdly escape the 
clutches of both Henry VIII and Edward VI. It was 
assigned by Elizabeth to the City Corporation, and soon 
afterwards appropriated by the town authorities for use 
as a bridewell, or house of correction. Ata later date 
it became the city workhouse, but in recent years it has 
been put to a variety of secular purposes, and served, 
when we examined it, as a furniture store. The hospital 
stands between Stour Street and the river Stour, and 
there is much remaining of the work of 1373, with later 
additions, though now considerably mutilated. 

On the right hand of the Dover road, in the south- 
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east suburb, stood the old hospital of St. Laurence, 


| founded in 1137 to serve for leprous monks. There are 


now no remains, save in the walls of cottages adjacent to 
the site, but the name lingers on in the title of Canterbury’s 
famous cricket-ground. In the centre of Stour Street, 
at the corner of Hospital Lane, is Maynard’s Hospital, 
founded by John Maynard for three brothers and four 
sisters in 1317; on tablets over the entrance there is a 
record of the repair of the hospital and chapel in 1605, 
1617, and 1788. The present hospital is a low range of 
single-story tenements, with a small chapel in the centre. 
But this so-called chapel has no altar ; there is service 
here on Wednesdays, conducted by a clergyman, and 
prayers are read on Fridays by the senior beadsman, 
who is termed the prior. 

In Northgate Street, near the barracks, stands Jesus 
Hospital, founded by Sir John Boys in 1595 for a 
warden, seven poor brothers, and four poor sisters. The 
framed rules aré quaint reading. No. 13 states that 
“no domestic animal shall be kept by any Brother or 
Sister, save and except the Cat.” 

Though outside the liberties of the old city, brief 
mention must be made of the ancient hospital of St. 
Nicholas, founded by Lanfranc at Harbledown, 14 miles 


outside the city on the London road, for the sup- 
- port of leprous men and women. The whole of the 


old buildings, rebuilt in 1674, have given way in recent 


years to modern houses for the poor inmates. 


In the hall are preserved a variety of interesting 


relics, including a fourteenth-century chest, fifteenth- 
century fire-dogs, several valuable early mazer-bowls, 
many pewter dishes and vessels, and a small turned 


money-box, with chain, much resembling the one at the 
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Hospital of St. John, North Gate. When Erasmus visited 
this hospital, with the choleric Colet, he dropped a coin 
into the alms-box. There can be little doubt that the 
one now in the hall is that which received the great 
scholar’s offering ; it was at that time fastened to a tree 
near the hospital gate. Near to the hospital buildings 
stands the old parish church of St. Nicholas, Harble- 
down, which is of considerable size and interest. It is 
shown to visitors by the senior beadsman of the hospital, 
who is termed the prior. The church is explained after 
a fairly intelligent manner, but all that is said about 
lepers worshipping there must be discarded as baseless. 
This church never was the chapel of the old leper 
hospital. It was as distinct a parish church as any in 
the land, and no leprous person would have dared to set 
a foot in it. There is superabundant proof of this, and 
that the old hospital chapel was within the hospital 
buildings. % 

There were two parish churches at Harbledown, St. 
Nicholas and St. Michael, on different sides of the 
highway. 

The Canterbury rambler should not fail to make a 
pilgrimage of its various churches. However brief may 
be the time that he can give to each, he will not find 
one without some point or points of interest. 

St. Dunstan, on the right-hand side where the road 
from London makes a turn to enter by the West Gate, 
shows pre-Norman work at the north-west angle of the 
nave. The little chapel affixed to the western bay of 
the north wall was built in 1330; it is absurdly stated 
by the showman of this locked-up church that it was in 
this chapel that Henry II stripped himself for his peni- 
tential walk to the martyr’s shrine; others equally 
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foolish persist in calling it a leper’s chapel. The altar- 
table is a remarkable example of Elizabethan date, 
supported by nine legs of a bulbous character. The 
altar-slab is 5 feet 8 inches long, but it has two leaves 
or wings that draw out at each end, giving it when 
extended a nearly double length. These leaves are 
an addition of a later date, when the Puritans of the 
Commonwealth would seat themselves round this ex- 
tended board. In the vault under the Roper chapel, at 
the east end of the south aisle, is the head of Sir Thomas 
More, executed in 1535 for opposing the king’s odious 
divorce. The head, exposed for a fortnight on London 
Bridge, was secretly removed, and conveyed to his 
daughter, Margaret Roper, who placed it ina niche of 
this vault behind an iron grate. 

As the city is entered by the old West Gate it is well 
to remember that on the summit of its predecessor, 
removed by Archbishop Sudbury, stood the church of 
the Holy Cross. When the Archbishop rebuilt the 
gateway he obtained a site immediately south of the 
gate whereon to build a church of the like name. 
Within the present church, whose outer walls have 
been entirely rebuilt, there is a plain octagonal font 
of good size, coeval with the church ; it has an elaborate 
lofty cover of a later date. 

On the left-hand side of St. Peter Street is the church 
of that name ; the small western tower, of early Norman 
date, contains a large number of Roman tiles. The 
font, a massive square of Bethersden marble, is of the 
same period. To the north of the altar is a handsome 
Easter Sepulchre recess, which goes through into the 
north aisle. 

Over the King’s Bridge, on the left hand of High 
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Street, is the church of All Saints, meanly rebuilt in 
1832 in light-coloured bricks, now merely used as a 
Sunday-school for St. Alphege’s, to which church it is 
united. 

Proceeding further to the south-east, it will be found 
that High Street, itself a continuation of St. Peter 
Street, again changes its name to that of St. George 
Street. Here, on the left-hand side, will be noticed the 
church of St. George, standing close to the site of the 
old gateway of that name. There is a Norman west 
doorway under the tower and some interesting late 
fourteenth-century work at the east end of the south 
aisle. The thirteenth-century font is noteworthy and 
exceptional ; the bowl, a shallow octagon, rests on seven 
slender shafts. There is a good brass effigy to John 
Lovelle, rector, 1438, in cope, surplice, and cassock. 

Continuing on through the well-built houses of St. 
George’s Place and up the Dover road, a turn through 
the fields to the left brings the rambler to the famed 
church of St. Martin-on-the-Hill, the age of which has 
been already discussed. Within this church are two 
interesting Elizabethan brasses; one of them has the 
effigies of Michael Fraunces, 1587, and Jane, his wife; 
below them is a group of one son and five daughters. 
The other large effigy is to Thomas Stoughton, 1591, in 
late plate armour. 

Returning to the city by way of Longport Street and 
entering Church Street, the church of St. Paul’s will be 
found abutting St. Paul’s Street on the left. The 
church, though much ‘restored, has some remains of 
thirteenth-century work. A good early font of Pur- 
beck marble of that period has recently been discarded 
in favour of a somewhat vulgar modern successor; the 
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old bowl remains at the east end of the south aisle. 
There are brasses to George and Catherine Winburn, 
1431. 

On the left hand of Burgate Street, as we go towards 
the cathedral, is the tower, built in 1503, of the church 
of St. Mary Magdalene, the body of which was pulled 
down in 1872; some of the old memorial tablets and 
an octagonal font stand under the tower. Passing the 
entrance gateway to the cathedral and going through 
Sun Street into Palace Street, the interesting church of 
St. Alphege will be noticed at the junction of the latter 
street with one which is called after the church. The 
fabric was recast in the thirteenth century, when the 
tower was built and the chancel extended eastward. 
The west window of the nave is a good example of 
fourteenth-century, but the church assumed its present 
form in the fifteenth century. In 1468, when the 
works were in progress, Thomas Prude bequeathed 
“as much as will build a pillar in the church.” This 
pillar is the second from the west end and bears on its 
face a small niche and the coat of arms on a brass 
shield of the donor with the words: Gaude Prude 
Thoma per quem fit ista columna. The well-designed 
fifteenth-century font has a good cover with a hand- 
some iron crane or cantilever. The northern rood-stairs 
remain; they were gained through a richly treated 
doorway. In the chancel is a handsome brass to 
Robert Gosebourne, 1523, rector of Penshurst, in aca- 
demic habit. His brother, Henry Gosebourne, who 
died in 1522, was four times Mayor of Canterbury and 
the father of twenty-five children. 

St. Mary’s North Gate stands at the entrance to 
North Gate. It was rebuilt in 1830, its predecessor 
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being over the gateway. Some remnants of the old 
fabric have been reused. There is the brass kneeling 
effigy of Ralph Brown, mayor in 1507, with the follow- 
ing quaint stanza: 


“ All ye that stand oppon my corse 
Remember but raff brown I was 
Alldorman and mayur of thys cete 
Jesus upon mi sowll have pete.” 


The church of St. Margaret stands in the street of 
that name, near the High Street. Much ingenuity was 
shown in making full use of a confined site; the apse 
of the chancel and the eastern ends of the side aisles 
have been adapted to the curve of the street. The 
lofty arcades are fourteenth-century. The tower is 
over the west bay of the south aisle. 

The last to be named of the extant churches is that 
of St. Mildred, which stagds near the castle at the 
south end of Stour Street. Undoubted Saxon work, 
utilizing Roman material, can be noted at the west end. 
The well-built chequered flintwork of the south chapel, 
of Tudor date, is also noteworthy. The tower was 
demolished in 1832. 

The castle of Canterbury used to be considered one 
of the strongest town fortresses in all England, and 
_ played an important part in its medizeval history. It 
stands near the London, Chatham, and Dover station, 
but only the shell of the square Norman keep now 
remains. In Edwardian days the castle covered 5 
acres. The Dane-John, a variant of the more usual 
Donjon, a great prehistoric mound, has been already 
mentioned. The walls and gates of medieval Canter- 
bury remained fairly perfect until the beginning of last 
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century. A considerable stretch of the walls is still 
extant on the south-east side of the city; it can be 
best seen from Lady Wootton’s Green, opposite the 
gateway into St. Augustine’s College. All the seven 
gateways of the city have now disappeared save the 
dignified West Gate, the entrance from the London road. 
This gate nearly disappeared in 1850. Wombwell, of 
menagerie fame, was about to visit Canterbury, and 
finding the gateway would not admit his huge caravans, 
he had the effrontery to petition the Corporation to 
remove the obstruction. The voting was equal, but 
happily the mayor’s casting vote saved Archbishop 
Sudbury’s fine piece of city architecture. 

As to public buildings, the old Guildhall has given 
way to the modern Council House. The Beaney 
Institute in the High Street gives shelter to an excel- 
lent and well-arranged local museum. 

Among the many delightful old domestic buildings 
the rambler should on no account neglect to note 
(1) the “Chequers of the Hope,” the famous old hostelry 
at the angle of Mercury Lane, every house of which has 
its old-time charm; (2) the building in High Street 
long known as the Crown Inn, erected by Prior 
Chillenden in the fifteenth century for the accommoda- 
tion of pilgrims crowded out from the guest-chambers 
within the precincts; and (3) the fine old brick gate- 
way in St. Dunstan Street, which used to give admis- 
sion to the destroyed mansion house of the Roper 
family. But there is not a single old street throughout 
the city which will not well repay an observant ramble 
by any one with an artistic eye or a keen love for 
evidence of bygone city life. Canterbury stands first 
of all English towns or cities for the multiplicity of its 
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survivals of domestic architecture from the thirteenth 
century downwards, both on an imposing scale and 
among the houses of the humblest citizens. 

Finally, the rambler will indeed be blind to pictur- 
esque city effects if he fails to note and admire the long 
row of gables projecting over the narrow Stour, now 
occupied by the modern “Canterbury Weavers,” as he 
stands on Eastbridge at the angle of St. Peter Street. 


CHAPTER XXI 
RAMBLES ROUND CANTERBURY 


ANTERBURY is an excellent centre for expedi- 

tions in various parts of the county which have 
not as yet been visited. The walks in every direction 
are amidst beautiful surroundings, whilst the roads pass 
through villages which are almost invariably of some 
degree of interest. The scenery is of the most varied 
character. On the north and west peaceful woodlands 
are soon encountered, whilst to the east of Fordwych 
and to the south-east bare stretches of chalk downs 
occur where the ancient Watling Street pursues its 
way towards Dover. 

Let us in the first instance follow that other ancient 
Roman road, termed Stone Street, which goes due 
south towards Hythe. This street takes us ina straight 
line up and down amidst hilly and wooded scenery, 
and occasional stretches of wide hop-lands. Unlike 
its neighbour of Watling Street, this old Roman way 
is comparatively little used, whilst the villages to 
which it leads are never actually by the margin of the 
highway, but the rambler who desires to gain them 
has to take one or other of the many turnings east or 
west, for half a mile or a mile or two on either hand. 


The villages to the east of the Stone Street, taking 
279 
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them in the order of their distance from Canterbury, 
are those of Hackington, Lower and Upper Hardres and 
Stelling. The houses of Hackington, about 24 miles 
from Canterbury, are much scattered. There is no 
true village. The small church of St. Mary has an 
undivided nave and chancel, with a south chapel to the 
latter, a north porch and low west tower. The walls 
are of flint, with a certain amount of brick coursing, 
which gives them a pre-Norman or quite early Norman 
appearance. The nave has two Norman windows, and 
the chancel has two lancets on the north side. The 
tower has a splayed lancet on the west and no but- 
tresses. Lower Hardres, a short distance further south, 
need not be specially sought. The small church was 
rebuilt in 1851. At Upper Hardres, the church of 
Sts. Peter and Paul has a nave and chancel, each with 
a south aisle,and a plain unembattled tower between 
the two south aisles. There is also a south porch of 
brick ; the body of the church is mainly Perpendicular, 
but the chancel with lancet windows is Early English. 
There is some fine ancient stained glass in the lancets 
of the east end. The brasses are notable, especially 
the remarkable one to John Strete, rector, 1405. The 
rector is represented kneeling at the foot of a cross. 
On the cross limb, or top of the bracket, are two small 
well executed figures of Sts. Peter and Paul, whilst from 
the rector’s lips proceeds a spiral scroll, asking for the 
prayers of these apostles. The other brasses consist 
of inscriptions and arms to several members of the 
Hardres family, 1485, 1575, 1579, and1583. At Hardres 
Court, Henry VIII left his hunting-knife as an acknow- 
ledgment of the hospitality he had there received on 
one of his several journeys to France. It is said that 
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the lord of Hardres of that day brought back with him 
from the siege of Boulogne the gates of that town as a 
trophy, and affixed them to its walls. At Stelling,seven 
miles south from Canterbury, the church of St. Mary, 
in a somewhat bleak and lonely situation, has a wide 
nave with south aisle, chancel, south porch, and western 
tower. There are some good examples of both Early 
English and Decorated windows, but nothing of par- 
ticular importance. 

On the west side of Stone Street, within a like dis- 
tance from Canterbury of those on the east side, are 
the villages of Petham and Waltham. The former 
village is in a somewhat wild region, surrounded by 
chalk-hills below Chartham Down. The large church 
of All Saints is chiefly of the Early English period, 
and has monuments of the Thomson and Lefroy 
families. Waltham used to be termed Temple Waltham, 
as the Knight Templars formerly had a small holding in 
this parish. The church of St. Bartholomew stands on 
an eminence at some distance from the scattered houses. 
It has a wide nave with a short chancel, and a small 
tower between them. There are obvious traces of it 
being originally of a Norman foundation, but there are 
both Decorated and Perpendicular windows. In the 
chancel are good Perpendicular sedilia. 

Another great road from Canterbury is that which 
leads in a south-western direction to Ashford, passing 
for most of the way through the lovely valley of the 
Great Stour. About a mile from the centre of Canter- 
bury, and to some extent almost a suburb, the church 
of St. Nicholas is of various styles, from early Norman 
onwards. Brass-lovers should not fail to visit it, for 
there is a good effigy in armour to Thomas Halle, 1485. 
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A little farther on is the hamlet of Houghton, pertaining 
to Chartham, whose “one-time church has been con- 
verted into an oast-house.” Chartham-on-the-Stour, 
34 miles from Canterbury, is built round a green, with 
its church on the south side. The church of St. Mary 
is of distinct interest, though somewhat spoilt by a 
restoration of 1875. The plan is cruciform, though 
without aisles, and with the tower at the west end. 
There is much good early Decorated work in the nave 
and transepts. The chancel is more advanced four- 
teenth-century work, with good windows, which contain 
some of the original glass. There is a fine series of 
monumental brasses, beginning with the celebrated 
effigy of Sir Robert de Septvans, 1306. The long and 
flowing surcoat bears the fans, the arms of the family, 
as well as the shield. The other brasses are Robert 
London, rector, 1416, in cope and almuce; Robert 
Arthur, rector, 1454, similarly vested ; Robert Sheffelde, 
rector, 1508, in almuce, surplice and cassock ; and Jane 
Eveas, 1530. 

The next halt, in a lovely neighbourhood, should be 
made at Chilham, six miles from Canterbury. The 
village church of St. Mary is surrounded by beautiful 
lime-trees. There are aisles to the nave, north and south 
transepts, chancel with chapels of comparatively modern 
date, a west tower, and a south porch with an upper 
chamber. The fabric is chiefly of the Perpendicular 
period; the tower is chequered in flint and _ stone. 
Chilham is said to have been the scene of various 
conflicts between the Britons and Romans, and many 
Roman remains have been found on the site now 
occupied by the castle. The early Saxon kings, especi- 
ally Wihtred, King of Kent (694-725), resided here in 
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a fortified stronghold. The remains of Chilham Castle, 
of early Norman origin, are near the village on the 
west side of the railway from Canterbury to Ashford. 
King John lodged here at the time when the Pope was 
threatening him with excommunication in addition to 
the interdict. Its subsequent history is a stirring one, 
but there is no space for it here even in outline. Even- 
tually Henry VIII granted the castle to Sir Thomas 
Cheyney, Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports; but he 
chose to make his principal residence at Shurland, in the 
Isle of Sheppey, when the later walls of Chilham Castle 
were thrown down and the stones removed thither. 
The old keep, however, still stands close to the modern 
mansion. It stands at the northern end of Chilham 
Park, which has an area of about 300 acres, stocked 
with one hundred head of fallow deer. It is well 
timbered, and includes some very fine Spanish chestnut 
and beech trees: several of the former grand old trees 
measure as much as 23 feet in girth at 4 feet from the 
ground. A great feature of the park is the large 
heronry, the nests of which average from eighty to one 
hundred a year. On this estate, the seat of Colonel 
Charles Stewart Hardy, from five to ten thousand 
young Spanish chestnuts and ashes are planted yearly, 
both for game and commercial purposes. It may be 
as well to mention here that Chilham Park immediately 
joins the larger park of Godmersham on the south-west, 
Godmersham Park, which is also well stocked with 
fallow deer, encloses an area of 560 acres. 

The church of St. Laurence, Godmersham, is in 
several ways noteworthy. The detached tower on the 
north side, of early unbuttressed character, has against 
its east wall a most singular semicircular apse with 
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small Norman windows. The windows of the tower 
are also small and round-headed. This is undoubtedly 
a portion of the first church on this site. The chancel 
of the church proper is Early English with a good triple 
lancet east window. But the building, restored and 
enlarged in 1865, has been much modernized. In the 
churchyard are some fine yew-trees. 

The consideration of the remainder of the Stour 
valley, including Wye, has been already dealt with 
under rambles round Ashford. 

To the north-west of Canterbury lies the parish a 
Blean ; it is a somewhat wild country, enveloped by 
whee and surrounded by large tracts of rough land. 
The centre of the parish is three miles from Canterbury. 
It has no actual village, but contains a fairly large 
scattered population. A considerable portion of the 
extensive woodland of Blean are densely planted game 
coverts of oak and chestnut, with a veritable tangle of 
undergrowth. There are occasional public footpaths 
somewhat difficult to identify, and the rambler will be 
continuously scared, if nervous, by boldly worded notices 
as to trespassing. But the braver spirits will remember 
that trespassing in itself is not an actionable offence 
unless damage can be proved. The highroad from 
Canterbury to Whitstable skirts the west side of this 
parish. Parts of this rough woodland can also be 
reached by the road which leads through Sturry to 
Herne. And there are also further rough woods 
between Blean and Dunkirk on the west. Sturry, that 
is Stour-eye or the Isle of the Stour, is a parish on the 
north bank of that riyer, 24 miles north-east from 
Canterbury, at the point where the Margate and the 
Herne Bay roads diverge. The church of St. Nicholas, 
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_ of no special interest owing to modern alterations, is of 
Early English origin. The south porch is of timber, 
_ with open panelling, and good feathering in the verge 
boards. Over the Stour, an old bridge of a single arch, 
24 feet span, leads to the adjacent Fordwych. Here 
for a long time was the ancient port of Canterbury. 
_ Efforts were made towards the end of the sixteenth 
_century—but they failed—to make the river navigable 
for fair-sized vessels right up to the city. The river 
formerly flowed with much greater force, when Fordwych 
_ could be approached by the largest of medieval vessels ; 
the Stour is still navigable for barges as far as the 
bridge above the town. It was an ancient corporate 
town, and in the little town hall is to be seen a list of 
the mayors of Fordwych from 1292 up to 1884, when 
the corporate life of this borough came to an end. 
Here, too, the rambler may see the actual ducking-stool 
in which scolds were fastened, to be lowered by a kind 
of crane into the river at the quayside. To the east of 
the hall stands the quaint old church with a thirteenth- 
century tower, surmounted by a shingle spire. There 
are certain Norman features, including the font, which 
is of square form with semicircular arcading. 

A mile farther on the Margate road is the village of 
Westbere; in a north window of the church is some 
interesting old stained glass. The next parish on this 
road is Chislet, which extends to the sea and is bounded 
on the south and west by the Stour. No ecclesiologist 
should fail to visit the noteworthy small Norman and 
Early English church of St. Mary. It consists of chancel, 
nave with aisles, and a massive tower between nave and 
chancel. The low massive tower, 17 feet square, has 
two stages of Norman windows; at the south-west 
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angle is a large square turret extending part way up 
the tower. Theeastern arch into the chancel is Norman 
and has two orders, the one cylindrical and the other 
chevroned. The western arch with the nave was altered 
into a pointed form early in the thirteenth century, 
when aisles were added to the nave (the north the 
oldest) after a rude plan. The Norman walls were 
pierced, and large square wall-piers left to sustain the 
pointed arches, three on each side. The Early English 
chancel, about 1250, is of good construction. The east- 
end triplet is widely splayed, and has shafts to the 
interior mouldings. The side walls have each three 
single large lancets; they have not shafts, but have 
internal hood - mouldings on corbel heads; beneath 
them is a string which is carried over the priest’s door- 
way in a squared form. Under the south-east window 
are three Perpendicular sedilia, with cinquefoiled heads, 
under an embattled cortsice. At the west end of the 
north aisle is a priest's chamber of two rooms. The 
west porch is modern. The old font, long used as a 
cattle-trough, was recovered when the church was 
restored in 1866. There are two curious alms-boxes 
dated 1679 (A. C, xii). 

At this point we are on the verge of the Isle of 
Thanet, described in another section. 

It is, of course, quite out of the question in these 
pages to offer remarks, however brief, on all the villages 
within a fairly long walk of Canterbury, but it will be 
found that there are but few omissions. South of 
Grove Ferry station and the parts just described, are a 
group of parishes amid exceptionally dreary surround- 
ings. There is Stourmouth, about a mile to the east in 
marshy land, which takes its name from its situation at 
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the ancient mouth of the Stour, which formerly dis- 
charged itself at this point into the open channel of the 
Wantsum ; Preston and Elmstone, each with somewhat 
interesting small churches, on the rising ground above 
the marshes of the lesser Stour; and Stodmarsh, as 
unattractive as its name, in the swampy land between 
the Great and Little Stour. 

There is, however, on this side of Canterbury a group 
of three “hams ”—Wickham, Ickham, and Wingham— 
which well merit a few words. The highway exactly 
due east from the city must be taken. At a distance of 
four miles the fair-sized village of Littlebourne is reached, 
with houses each side of the main road, and also along 
a cross-road. Note some picturesque old oast-houses. 
The church of St. Vincent was visited by Sir Stephen 
Glynne in 1851. He applied to it the curious term 
“respectable,” but the fabric deserves a better epithet. 
The squat shingled spire with which the tower is 
crowned has a somewhat depressing effect, but there 
is an excellent Early English chancel ; the east window 
is a triple lancet, and there are four single lancets 
north and south. At Littlebourne turn sharp to the left, 
and a little more than a mile’s walk brings the rambler 
to Wickham, usually distinguished from the two other 
Kent Wickhams by the longer name of Wickhambreaux, 
from the Norman family who held it. The village, on the 
banks of the Little Stour, has a pleasant green shaded 
by limes and chestnuts ; at one corner stands the over- 
restored church of St. Andrew, with some good Early 
English work. There is a brass inscription to Henry 
Wilde, rector, 1420. Quite a short distance eastward 
is the adjoining village of Ickham, with the church of 
St. John, recently restored on simpler lines than its 
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neighbour at Wickham. The rectory is noteworthy ; 
it is a good-sized picturesque house, the oldest part 
dating back to the days of Henry VII. Here lived, as 
Mr. Jerrold reminds us, Meric Casaubon, the eighteenth- 
century classical scholar, son of the once more famous 
Isaac. Mr. Jerrold also suggests, with much proba- 
bility, that one of those quaint counting-out rhymes, 
endeared to children of past generations, originated in 
this neighbourhood :— 


“Ickham, pickham, 
Penny Wickham, 
Cockalorum jay ; 
Eggs, butter, cheese, bread, 
Hick, stick, stone dead !” 


From Ickham there is a good footpath to the large 
and attractive village of Wingham, which is six miles 
from Canterbury. It ig well planted with trees and 
has several old timbered houses, as well as more 
numerous modern imitations. In 1881, in a meadow 
near the bridge over a tributary of the Little Stour, 
some remains of an important Roman villa were 
uncovered, including three mosaic floors. The spacious 
church of St. Mary is rich in architectural interest. It 
consists of chancel with north and south aisles, nave 
with south aisle, embattled south porch, and western 
tower with leaded spire. It is now in good order and 
was partially restored in 1875. When Sir Stephen 
Glynne visited Wingham, about 1830, he found the 
south chapel boarded off and used as a school, and “in 
a wretchedly dirty and mutilated state.” He adds, 
“ A seraphine in the chancel is played by the incum- 
bent’s lady.” The chancel and its aisles are of early 
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Decorated date; the geometrical windows on the south 
side are specially fine. This work is about the year 
1280, when Archbishop Peckham founded here a colle- 
giate establishment for a rector and six canons. The 
arches between the chancel and its chapels, of the 
like period, springing from clustered shafts, are of 
exceptional beauty. There are some remains of the 
old rood-screen, showing traces of painting, It is 
known that a new screen and loft were erected in 1508 
An inventory of the goods of this church, at the time 
of the dissolution of the college, 1 Edward VI, is of 
particular interest. A dispute arose as to the owner- 
ship of a processional cross of silver-gilt. It was 
stated that the college had possession of it until the 
feast of Corpus Christi four years previously, on which 
day, “when the priest had read the Gospel in the rood- 
loft,’ and was retiring with the said cross, the church- 
warden called the clerk aside into the parish chancel, 
and took away the cross from the possession of the 
colleger. The cross was at that time in the possession 
of a serjeant-at-law, for him to settle the disputed claim 
between the college and the parish. It will be seen 
from the italicized words that it was the custom at 
Wingham, at all events on festivals, to read the Gospel 
from the rood-loft. This was the habit in collegiate 
and minster churches, but certainly not, as is so often 
asserted, in the ordinary parish church, where the chief 
use of the loft was for music, vocal and instrumental.! 
The collegiate stalls, with misericords, remain in the 
chancel. In the south or Oxenden chapel is “a vast 


* See Mr. Aymer Vallance’s article on “ Medizval Rood Lofts 
and Screens in Kent,’ in Memorials of Old Kent, pp. 75-6, 
et seq. 
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pagan monument of pyramidal form, with cupids, etc., 
1696. ” 

To the east lies Staple, which has been already men- 
tioned in a ramble from Sandwich, whilst a mile or 
two to the south lies the beautiful park of Goodnestone, 
embracing about 250 acres. Through the southern 
side of the park passes the Pilgrims’ Way. The 
church of the Holy Cross has some interesting late 
brass effigies: William Boys, 1507, with wife Isabel, 
and groups of five sons and three daughters; Vyn- 
cent Boys, 1558, and wife Mary; and Thomas Enge- 
ham, 1558, with wife Elizabeth, and groups of two 
sons and five daughters. 

Following the Pilgrims’ Way a little to the north, the 
parish of Adisham, with its scattered houses, is entered. 
The fine cruciform church of the Holy Innocents has 
a spacious chancel, a central tower, transepts but no 
aisles, nave, and western ckapel to north transept. The 
chancel is excellent Early English, with a triplet at the 
east end, and five single lancet windows on each side. 
The tower and general plan of the church is also Early 
English, but there are Decorated windows in the nave 
and transepts. On returning to Canterbury the village 
of Bekesbourne is traversed, three miles distant from the 
city; the small church of St. Peter has a Norman 
nave and Early English chancel. 

One more ramble must be taken from Canterbury, 
and then we shall have boxed the compass, returning 
to Stone Street, where we started. The famous old 
Watling Street to Dover runs in an almost absolutely 
straight line to the south, with an inclination to the 
east, for over six miles until Burham is reached. About 
three miles from Canterbury the Street passes through 
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the village of Patricksbourne, where there is a delight- 
ful example of a Norman country church in a beautifully 
shaded churchyard. It consists of chancel, nave, and 
south aisle with tower in centre of the aisle. The base- 
ment of the tower, with an enriched Norman doorway 
and tympanum, one of the finest in the kingdom, serves 
as a porch. The plain tower is surmounted by a 
shingled spire, probably of late thirteenth-century date. 
There is another good but smaller Norman doorway 
on the north side. The chancel arch and the east end 
with a circular window above three small lights, and the 
priest's doorway are also Norman. From Patricks- 
bourne to Bridge, about a mile further on, the road 
is skirted on the left hand by the park of Bifrons, 
enclosing some 250 acres, through which the rambler 
will find welcome footpaths. Bridge doubtless derived 
its name from the fact that the Watling Street here 
crossed the stream of the Little Stour. The church of 
St. Peter is chiefly Norman, of which there are interest- 
ing remains in the west doorway, in the basement of 
the tower at the west end of the south aisle, and in the 
chancel; it was much restored and’ partly rebuilt in 
1866. From Bridge to Bishopbourne, the next village 
on the Street, footpaths are again available through 
Bourne Park on the right-hand side of the road. The 
church of St. Mary is of a quasi-cruciform plan, though 
the transepts are more of the nature of short aisles of 
two bays. It is chiefly, with its low western tower, of 
Perpendicular date, and in no material sense specially 
attractive. Yet to many a rambler it is a place of 
pilgrimage, and even the lightest-hearted might do well 
to stay his steps or rest his cycle for a few minutes, if 
only to spare some thoughts for Richard Hooker, or to 
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look at the memorial window erected to his memory in 
1890, or still better on the far older and more worthy 
monument erected by Sir William Cooper, the great 
grandfather of the first Earl Cowper, who acknowledged 
him as his spiritual father : 


“Though nothing can be spoke worthy his fame, 
Or the remembrance of that precious name, 
Judicious Hooker ; though this cost be spent 
On him that hath a lasting monument 
In his own Book, yet ought we to express, 

If not his worth, yet our respectfulness.” 


Hooker was rector of Bishopbourne from July 7, 
1595, until his death on November 2, 1600. It was 
at this rectory the later books of his treatise “Of the 
Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity” were written. 

Izaak Walton, in his inimitable but rambling life of 
Hooker, gives various hifhly interesting details as to 
the few last years which this humblest of scholars spent 
in this quiet country parish. 


“Mr. Hooker had not been twelve months in this parsonage, but 
his books, and the innocency and sanctity of his life became so 
remarkable, that many turned out of the road, and others, 
scholars especially, went purposely to see the man whose life 
and learning were so much admired: and alas! as our Saviour 
said of St. John Baptist, ‘What went they out to see ?—a man 
clothed in purple and fine linen?’ No indeed: but an obscure 
harmless man ; a man in poor clothes, his loins usually girt in a 
coarse gown or canonical coat ; of a mean stature and stooping, 
and yet more lowly in the thoughts of his soul; his body worn 
out, not with age, but study and holy mortifications ; his face 
full of heat-pimples, begot by his inactivity and sedentary 
lifesae. : 

“ He never failed, the Sunday before every Ember week, to give 
notice of it to his parishioners, persuading them both to fast, and 
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then to double their devotions for a learned pious clergy ; but 
especially the last ; saying often ‘that the life of a pious clergy- 
man was visible rhetorick, and so convincing that the most god- 
less men (though they would not deny themselves the enjoy- 
ment of their present lusts) did yet secretly wish themselves like 
those of the strictest lives.’ And to what he persuaded others, 
he added his own example of prayer and fasting; and did 
usually every Ember week take from the parish clerk the key of 
the church-door ; into which place he retired every day, and 
lockt himself up for many hours; and did the like most 
Fridays, and other days of. fasting... . 

“He would by no means omit the customary time of Procession, 
persuading all both rich and poor, if they desired the preservation 
of love, and their parish rights and liberties, to accompany him 
in his perambulation ; and most did so: in which perambulation 
he would usually express more pleasant discourse than at other 
times, and would then always drop some loving and facetious 
observations to be remembered against the next year, especially 
of the boys and young people; still inclining them and all his 
present parishioners to meekness, and mutual kindness, and 
love ; because love thinks not evil, but covers a multitude of 
infirmities.” 


Half a mile farther south there is yet another park, 
but of smaller dimensions than those through which 
the rambler recently passed. Charlton Park lies im- 
mediately to the right hand of the Street. After 
passing it another of these frequent small villages comes 
in sight, namely, that of Kingstone. The little church 
of St. Giles has chancel, nave, north porch, and low 
western tower; it is chiefly Perpendicular. When 
Sir Stephen Glynne was here in 1846 the font was of 
wood. There is a brass inscription to John Hastlyn, 
“parson of Kingston 28 yeares.” Yet farther south, 
a little to the west of Watling Street, is the larger 
village of Burham, where the cruciform church of St. 
John has a south aisle to the nave, and western tower 
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with shingled spire. There is some Early English 
work, especially in the south transept; the chancel 
is Decorated. The ancient Street passes over the 
Burham Downs to the east of the village for nearly 
four miles. This great stretch of chalk downs abounds 
in barrows; upwards of three hundred have been 
opened and examined. The downs are at an altitude 
of about 200 feet above the sea, and 100 feet above the 
level of the lesser Stour ; there are various remains of 
early earthworks, but they are too fragmentary to be 
defined or dated with any precision. “Burham Downs 
are recorded as the place of encampments of armies 
and troops at various times from the thirteenth to 
the eighteenth century, and possibly these temporary 
tenants may have created some and modified others 
of the works of which scraps exist” (Vzctoria County 
Fiistory of Kent, i, 444-5) Brome Park, 14 miles long, 
containing 500 acres, stretches southwards towards 
Denton; but the district is now reached which has 
already been mentioned in rambles northward from 
Dover or Folkestone. 
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79, 82, 87, 89, 283 

Clare, Richard de, 114 

Clarke, Humphrey, 238 

Clement, Sir Richard, 220 

Clerke, William, 222 

Cleves, Anne of, 5 

Cliffe, St. Helen, 16-17 

Clinch, Mr., 77, 106 

Clitherow, Matild, 48 

Clive, de, Eleanor, 17 

Cobham, 191-7 

Cobham brasses, 194-6 

Cobham Church and College, 
192-7 

Cobham family, 192-7 

Cobham Hall and Park, 191-2 

Cobham, John de, 14-15 

Cobham, Thomas, 18 

Cobnuts, 218 

Cod, Thomas, 189 

Coldred, 59, 64 

Coldwell, Margaret, 186 

Colwell, Richard, 30 

Coly, Thomas, 242 

Combe Bank, 140 

Consecration crosses, 230 

Cocke, Henry, 2 

Cooling, 14-16, 18 

Cooling Castle, 16 

Copinger, William, 17 

Corbeuil, Archbishop, 61, 171, 
185, 258 

Cornwallis family, 213 

Cottingham, Mr., 187 
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Courteney, Archbishop, 87, 166, 
203-4, 262 

Cowden, 116 

Cowell, John, 10 

Coxyngton, John, 201 

Cranbrook, 123 

Cranmer, Archbishop, 87, 183, 
227, 235 

Cray, Foots, 152 

Cray, St. Mary, 153 

Cray, North, 152 

Cray, St. Paul, 153 

Cray, river, 4 

Crayford, 4 

Crays, the, 152 

Crippenden, 116 

Crispe family, 36 

Crocken Hill, 163 

Crofton, 160 

Crofton, William, 168 

Crumwell, Thomas, 87 %, 

Culmer family, 40-1 

Culpeper family, 100, 210 

Curlew dogs, 20 

Cuxton, 198 


Dalyson family, 199 
Dandelyon, John, 38 
Dandelyon Manor-house, 38 
Dane Court, 40 

Darent, river, 4, 98, 139, 164 
Darenth, 5-6 

Darenth, South, 164 

Darley, John, 31 

Dartford, 167, 171 

Darwin, Charles, 142 
Dayrell family, 236 

Deal, 54-6 

Death, William, 5 

Deer, batile of, 178 

Dene, Archbishop, 182 
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Dene-holes, 12 

Dens, the, 98, 100-6 
Denton, 12 

Denton, Sir Anthony, 114 
Dering family, 235 
Detling, 208-9 

Dickens, Charles, 18, 40 
Ditton, 207 

Dodde, Robert, 31 
Domneva, 44 

Dour Valley, 63 

Dover, 57-64 

Downe, 142 

Dryarswick, 75 
Dungeness, 79-80 
Dunkirk, 5 

Dunstan, Archbishop, 68 
Dye, Sir William, 139 
Dymchurch, 73, 75, 83-4 


Eadbald, 61, 64, 68, 256 

Eadburga, 68 

Eadsige, Bishop, 154-5 

East Farleigh, 205 

Eastbridge, 75 

Eastchurch, 25 

Easter Sepulchre, 16, 23, 70, 181, 
222, 273 

Eastry, 52-3 

Eastwell, 230-2 

Ebbsfleet, 43, 46 

Ebony, 95-6 

Eden, river, 118, 126, 133 

Edenbridge, 110-120 

Edgiva, Queen, 45 

Edolph, Robert, 226 

Edward the Confessor, 49, 89 

Edward I, 23, 27, 70, 116 

Edward II, 70, 113 

Edward III, 5, 16, 27, 74, 76, 
IOI, 131, 185, 207 
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Edward IV, 19 

Edward V, 116 

Edward VI, 49, 115, 132, 183 

Edward VII, 233 

Effigies, recumbent, 9, 25, 27, 36, 
48, 50-1, 79, 100, 134, 140, 152, 
175, 236 

Egbert, King, 44 

Elham, 67 

Elizabeth, Queen, 5, 9, 11, 34, 
124, 129, 190 

Ellis, Thomas, 51 

Elmley, 28 

Elmley Isle, 24 

Elmsted, 229-30 

Elmstone, 287 

Elyas, Abbas, 3 

Elys, Thomas, 1g 

Engeham, Thomas, 290 

Erasmus, 182 

Ercombert, 26 

Erith, 1-4 

Ermenden, John, 106 

Ernulf, Bishop, 186 

Ethelbert, 43, 53, 64, 252 et seq. 

Ethelnoth, Archbishop, 155 

Eugénie, Empress, 152 

Eynsford, 169-72 

Eynsford family, 170 


Fagge, John, 85 
Falconer, Mathias, 28 
Farnborough, 144 
Farningham, 169 
Faunce family, 17 
Faversham, 29-30 
Faversham, Joan de, 31 
Fawkham, 165 
Felsham, John, 166 
Ferrers, Elizabeth, 224 
Filmer family, 212 
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Finch family, 231 

Fire-hooks, 115 

Fire-place in church, 124 

Fisher, Bishop, 12, 14 

Fitzgilbert, Richard, 112 

Flodden Field, 136 

Flushing, 28 

Fogg, Thomas, 225 

Fogg, Sir John, 223-5 

Folkestone, 64-6 

Fonts, 5, 8, 10, 16, 18, 23, 35, 45, 
50, 52, 83, 85, 93, 97, 120, 129, 
149, 160, 169, 172, 176, 190-1, 
220, 240, 272 

Fordwych, 285 

Fowler, Hodson, Mr., 188 

Fox, Charles James, 38 

Friars, Carmelite, 201 

Frith Woods, 99 

Frittenden, 104. 

Frogenhall, J., 29 

“ Funeral Monuments,” 2 

Furley’s “ Weald of Kent,” 74 


Gaseley, Robert, 226 

Gayliard, Josia, 106 

George ITI, 38 

Gerard, Lord, 230 

Gillingham, 18-19 

Glanvill, Bishop, 188, 190 

Glass, old, 117, 174 et seq., 229 

Glynne, Sir Stephen, 94-5, 140, 
145, 147, 234, 287, 293 

Godden Green, 216 

Godmersham, 283-4. 

Goldwell, William, 238 

Goodneston, 30 

Goodneston Park, 291 

Goodwin Sands, 39, 55-6, 102 

Gore End, 36 

Gore, Nichol de, 94 
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Goudhurst, 99-100 
Gover, John, 161 
Grain, Isle of, 17 
Grange, 18 

Graveney, 30 
Gravesend, 10-13 
Grayling, Dr., 22-3 
Greenbough, 20 
Greenwood family, 154 
Gregory, William, 83 
Grisnez, Cape, 80-1 
Groombridge, 115-16 
Grove, Sir George, 50 
Guilford, Earl of, 64 
Gulby, 161 

Gundulf, Bishop, 185-6, 206 
Guston, 59 


Hackington, 280 
Halke, Ann, 230 
Halle, Peter, 31 

Halle, Thomas, 281 
Halling, 199 

Ham Street, 93 
Hammer Mill, 164. 
Hardres family, 280-1 
Hardres, Lower, 280 
Hardres, Upper, 280 
Harlakynden family, 94 
Harrietsham, 211 
Harris, Lord, 249 
Harris, Richard, 29 
Hart family, 174 et seq. 


Hart-Dyke family, 173 e7 seq. 


Hartley, 167 

Harty Isle, 24-5, 29 
Harvey, Dr. William, 226 
Hastingleigh, 230 
Hastlyn, John, 293 
Hatch, Le, 227 

Hatche, Richard, 30 


Hawes, Thomas, 3 

Hawke, Edward, 4 

Hawkhurst, 99 

Hawkinge, 66-7 

Hayes, 144-5 

Hayward, Richard, 139 

Headcorn, 104-5 

Heath, Sir Robert, 140 

Hensted, 103 

Hengist, 42 

Henry II, go, 185, 212, 229 

Henry III, 29 

Henry V, 80 

Henry VI, 16, 49, 132 

Henry VII, 5, 129, 177, 225 

Henry VILL 5, 275-20,0320845 
55-0, 87, 123, 132, 183, 225, 
227, 235 

Henys, John, 36 

Herne, 31 

Herne Bay, 31 

Heronry, 283 

Hesketh, Mr., 183 

Hethe, Bishop, 189 

Hever, 118-20 

Heydon, Sir Henry, 146 

Heygge, John, 145 

Heywood, Robert, 29 

High Elms, 142 

High Halstow, 17 

Higham, 13-14 

Higham Ridgeway, 14 

“Highways and Byways of 
Keni, 17,22 

Hilary, Bishop, 208 

Hildefirth, St., 9 

Hillingdon, Lord, 218 

Hinxhill, 226 

Hippersley, Sir John, 2-3 

Holland, Lord, 39 

Hollingbourne, 210 
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Hollingbourne Abbey, 210-11 


Holmesdale, 214 
Holmstone, 79 

Holwood Park, 143 
Hone, William, 147-9 
Hoo All Hallows, 17 
Hoo St. Mary, 17 

Hoo St. Werburgh, 17-18 
Hooker, Richard, 291-3 
Hooper family, 241 


Hop gardens, 9, 52, 130, 165 - 


Hop, Thomas de, 183 
Hope All Saints, 75 
Horne Place, 84-5 
Horsa, 42 

Horton Castle, 164 
Horton Kirby, 164 
Hospitals, 51, 61 
Hothfield, Lord, 235 
Hougham, 62 
Houghton, 282 
Hour-glass and stand, 117 
Hurst, 90 

Hursts, the, 98-100 
Hutchinson, 54 
Hykk, John, 17 
Hythe, 69-71 

Hythe, West, 89 


Ickham, 287 

Ightham, 218-20 
Inglethorpe, Bishop, 188 

“ Ingoldsby Legends,” 27 
Ips, John and Margaret, 83 
Iron grave-slabs, 117, 129-30 
Iron pyrites, 28 

Ironwork, Norman, 104 
Ironworks, 100, 104 

Islip, Archbishop, 221 
Isly, Roger, 140 


Ivychurch, 85 
Iwade, 20-1 


James I, 9 

Jamys, Matilda, 83 

Jerrold, Mr., 17, 22, 166, 231, 
243, 288 

John, King, 7, 113, 283 

Jones, Inigo, 64, 141, 192, 246 

Judd, Sir Andrew, 115 

Judd’s Hill, 245 


Katherine of Aragon, 177 
Kemp, Archbishop, 234 
Kemsing, 183 
Kenardington, 95 
Kennington, 230 

Kent Ditch, 79 

Kent, Duchess of, 108 
Kentish rag, 25, 27, 65, 207, 212 
Kenulf, 29 

Keriell, Jane, 48 

Keston, 143-4 

Keyser, Mr., 230 

“ King Beech,” 217 

King’s Ferry, 24 
Kingsgate, 39 

Kingsnorth, 238 
Kingstone, 293 
Kippington Park, 214 
Kit’s Coty House, 201 
Knatchbull, Sir Norton, 225 
Knatchbull family, 227 
Knights Hospitallers, 165 
Knights Templars, rgo, 281 
Knockholt, 141-2 

Knole Park, 215-17 


Lacy, Patrick, 10 
Lambarde, W., 34, 48, 54, 74, 
80, 97, 199 
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Landay, John, 242 
Lanfranc, Archbishop, 90 
Langdon, East, 58-9 
Langdon, West, 58 
Lead font, 85 
Leaveland, 248 
Lecterns, 9 

Leeds Castle, 210-11 
Lees Court, 247 
Leicester, Earl of, 136 
Lenham, 211 

Lennard family, 141 
Leper hospital, 273-4 
“ Leper squint,” g, 181 
Lesnes, Abbey of, 1-3 
Leybourne, 207 
Leybourne, Roger de, 207 
Leysdown, 24-5 
Library, church, 67 
Lillechurch, 14 
Limen, 89 

Liudhard, 254-5 
Livesey, Gabriel, 25 
London, Robert, 282 
London Bridge, old, 25 
Longfield, 165 

Loose family, 213 
Lower Halstow, 20 
Lucy, Richard de, 1 
Luddenham, 26 
Luddesdown, 198 
Lullingstone, 172-80 
Lullingstone Park, 177-80 
Lumbarde, John, 7 
Lydd, 79-80 

Lydden, 64 

Lyddite, 79 

Lyminge, 68 

Lympne, 89-90 
Lympne Castle, 89 
Lynton, 213 


| Maidstone, 200-5 


Malling, East, 206 

Malling, West, 206 

Malmaines, Richard, 237 

Mann family, 213 

Manning, Richard, 153 

Mansell, John, 92 

Manston, 41-2 

Manston, Nicholas, 41 

Margate, 36-9 

Marten, Alice, 249 

Martyn, Richard 5 

Mary, Princess, 183 

Medway, river, 17, 18-20, 28, 
98, 116, 168, 198 

Mellitus, Archbishop, 253 

“ Memorials of Old Kent,’ 77, 
128, 181, 212, 289 

Menil, William, 79 

Meopham, 166-7 

Meopham, Archbishop, 166 

Mersham, 226 

Merton, Bishop, 188 

Micklethwaite, Mr., 153, 206 

Midley, 75 

Military Canal, 75-6, 84, 91, 
95 

Milton, 22-4 

Milton, Mr., 41 

Minster (Sheppey), 25-7 

Minster (Thanet), 44-5 

Misericords, 17, 19, 44, 50, 289 

Molloy, Adiniral, 239 

Molyngton, Agnes, 5 

Monk’s Horton, 229 

Monkton, 45 

More, Sir Thomas, 273 

Mortimer, Hugh de, 157 

Morton, Cardinal, 68 

Moat, Ightham, 220 

Mountford, 238 


Musten, Anne, 89 


Myddelton, William, 139 


Mylner, John, 4 
Myton, Thomas, 153 


Nailbourn, 67 
Napoleon, Emperor, 152 
Nelson, Lord, 199 
Neolithic huts, 144-5 
Nevynson, Thomas, 53 
Newchurch, 85 
Newenden, 97 
Norden, John, 19 
Norfelde, Richard, 48 
Norfolk, Duke of, 124 
North Downs, 214 
North, Lord, 107 
Northbourne, 53 
Northfleet, 1o-11 
North Foreland, 39, 56 
Northwode, John, 23-7 
Norton, 245 @ 
Nurstead, 165 

Nysell, Thomas, 222 


Oak, King Fohn’s, 227 
Oare, 24 

Odo, Abbot, 99, 185 
Offham, 207 

Oldbury Hill, 219 
Oldcastle, Sir John, 15 
Orlestone, 93 
Orpington, 142, 154-63 
Ospringe, 246 
Ossuary, 71 

Ostend packets, 36 
Otford, 181-3 

Oxney, Isle of, 95-6 


Paddlesworth, 68, 200 
Page, Edmund, 191 
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Palaces of Archbishops of 
Canterbury, 86, 235 

Paleolithic implements, 218 

Palmer family, 235 

Palmer, William, 29 

Patricksbourne, 291 

Pearson, Mr., 187-8 

Peche, Sir John, 177 

Peckham, Archbishop, 289 

Pegwell Bay, 42-3 

Pekham family, 222 

Penge Common, 149 

Penshurst, 130-7 

Pepyr, William, 191 

Perham, 281 

Petworth marble, 88 

Philippa, Queen, 27 

Philips, Christine, 31 

Philpot, Sir John, £8 

Pilgrims’ Way, 221, 230-1, 290 

Pitt, William, 143, 145 

Plantagenet, Richard, 231 

Plot, Robert, 240 

Pluckley, 236 

Plumley, James, 18 

Polhill family, 182 

Porch chamber over, 35, 70, 
214 

Porter, Alan, 151 

Portus Limenis, 89 

Potter family, 139 

Pratt, Chief Justice, 217 

Premonstratensian Abbey, 58, 
62 

Prentis, Walter, 19 

Preston, 287 

Preston-next-Wingham, 59 

Priest's chamber, 6 

Prince Imperial, 152 

Pudding Pan, 31 

Pulteney, Sir John, 131, 135 
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Purbeck marble, 10, 16, 23, 40, 
45, 149, 241, 274 


Quarry Hills, 212 
Quebec, 139 
Queenborough, 24, 27-8 
Quek family, 36 
Quintain, 207 


Rainham, 19 

Ram, Joan, 17 

Ramsgate, 41 

Randolph family, 106 

Rawe, George, 50 

Reading Street, 45, 96 

Reculver, 31-3, 43 

Redborne, John, 30 

Redcot, 200 

Richard II, 14 

Richard ITI, 231 

Richborough, 46-7, 54, 89 

Ridley, 168 

Ringwould, 57 

Robroke, William, 163 

Rochester, Bishops of, 7, 146-7 

Rochester, 184-9 

Rodmersham, 244 

Rokesle, John de, 174 

Rolvenden, tot 

Roman remains, 4, 6, 20, 30-2, 
41, 46-7, 66, 73, 75, 89, 144-5, 
182, 257, 282, 288 

Roman tiles, 6, 7, 20, 27, 68, 
155, 170 

Romney, New, 73, 82 

Romney, Old, 73, 83 

Romney Marsh, 72, 86 

Rood-screens, 19, 25, 360, 84, 151, 
176-7, 183, 194, 221, 232, 244, 
289 
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Rood-stairs, 93, 221, 232, 238, 
244 

Roper, Margaret, 273 

Rosamund, Fair, 90 

Rosherville Gardens, 12 

Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, 36 

Rothele, Joan, 5 

Rother, 73, 76, 95, 97 

Ruckinge, 92-3 

Rufford Arms, 159 

Rye, 72, 76 

Rykhill, William, 11 

Rypes, the, 79 


Sackville, Lord, 215 

Sackville, Thomas, 216 

Sadler, Sir Ralph, 2 

. Asaph, Bishop of, 132 

. Augustine, 43, 253-6 

. Blaize’s Well, 146 

. Eanswith, 64 

. Hildefirth, 9 

. Laurance, 41-2 

. Margaret-at-Cliffe, 57-8 

. Martin, Bishop, 188 

. Martin, Lawrence de, 6 

. Mildred, 44 

. Nicholas-at-Wade, 35 

meter, 4O 

. Radegund Abbey, 62 

. William of Perth, 187 

Salmestone Grange, 39 

Saltwood, 88-9 

Saltwood Castle, 87-8 

Sandhurst, 98 

Sandown, 53-4 

Sandwich, 48-51, 55 

Saure, 35, 45 

Sawbridge, John, 234 

Saxon work, 7-8, 10, 23, 26, 
32-3, 58-9, 64, 65-7, 155-6, 194 
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Scott family, 228-9 
Scott, Sir Gilbert, 134, 187 
Scott, Sir John, 36 
Scott-Robertson, Canon, 177 
Seagrave, Sir John, 65 
Seai, 217-18 
Seddon, J. P., 45 
Sedley, Elizabeth, 237 
Sedley, John, ro, 201 
Sedilia, 10, 11, 13, 16, 20, 5? 
193, 203, 226 
Selby, Thomas, 206 
Selby, Sir William, 219 
Selling, 247-8 
Selling, William, 162 
Selyard, John, 120 
Sencler, Roger, 4 
Sens, William of, 57 
Septvans family, 48, 282 
Sevenoaks, 214-15 
Sevington, 226 
Sexburgh, 26 
Shadoxhurst, 238 
Sheerness, 24 
Sheffelde, 282 
Sheldwich, 248 
Shellness Point, 25 
Shepey, Bishop, 188 
Shepherd’s Well, 64 
Sheppey, Isle of, 24-8 
Shode Valley, 218 
Shoeburyness, 26 
Shoreham, 179-181 
Shoreham Castle, 173 
Shorncliffe Camp, 69 
Shorne, 191 
Shottenden Hill, 248 
Shurland, 283 
Shurland, Robert de, 27 
Sidney family, 133-7 
Sissinghurst Castle, 103-4 
x 


Sittingbourne, 22-3, 240 

Smallhythe, 97 

Smeeth, 228 

Smith family, 191 

Smuggling, 76-7 

Smyth family, 225 

Smythe, Sir Thomas, 164 

Smythe, Thomas, 38 

Snargate, 83 

Snave, 85 

Snell, William, 208 

Snellyng, Symond, 71 

Snodland, 199-200 

Southborough, 107 

Southend, 26 

Southfleet, g-10 

South Foreland, 58 

Spencer family, 161 

Squerryes Court, 139 

Stacy, John, 139 

Stalls, 17, 44, 50, 86, 224 

Stanford, gt 

Stangate Creek, 20 

Stanhope, Earl, 141 

Staple, 290 

Staplehurst, 104 

Stelling, 281 

Stephen, King, 14, 30 

Stockbury, 241 

Stockton, John, 146 

Stodmarsh, 287 

Stone, 95-6 

Stone Castle, 7 

Stone, Peter, 38 

Stone Street, 91, 279, 290 

Stour, 34, 98, 230, 233, 235, 237, 
281, 285-8, 291 

Stourmouth, 286 

Stowting, 229 

Stratford, Archbishop, 158 

Streatfield family, 128 
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Streatfield, Richard, 130 
Street, Mr., 6, 181 
Strete, John, 280 
Strood, 190 

Studfall Castle, 84 
Sturry, 284 

Styll, Sir Humfrey, 150 
Sutton-at-Hone, 164 
Sutton, East, 212 

Sutton Valence, 212 
Swale, 21, 25, 28-9 
Swalecliffe, 31 

Swanley, 163 
Swanscombe, 7-9 
Swingfield, 67 

Syndale House, 245 


Tankerton, 31 

Taylor, Sir William, 118-19 
Temple Ewell, 64 
Tenterden, 101-3 


Tenterden, John, 92 4, 


Teynham, 26, 29 

Thanet, Isle of, 34-45 
Theobald, Archbishop, 61 
Thornbury, William, 30 
Thornham, 209 
Thornhill, Richard, 147 
Thorpe, William de, 146 
Thurston, Thomas, 233 
Tichborn, Richard, 117 
Titsey, 119 

Todde, William, 125 
Toke family, 238 
Tomyne, Richard, 208 
Toronto, ror 

Tradescant, John, 167 
Trottescliffe, 168 
Tubney, John, ro 
Tunbridge, 112-115 
Tunbridge Wells, 107-112 
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Tunstall, 243-4 
Tye, William, 11 
Tyndel, William, 242 


Upchurch, 20 
Urban, John, ro 
Utrecht, 61 

Uval, Thomas, 247 


Vallance, Aymer, 181, 289 

Verzeline, Jacob, 142 

Victoria County History of Kent, 
66, 98, 145, 192, 217, 294 

Vineyards, 29 


Wakering, John, 158-9 

Waldegrave, Charles, 125 

Waldershare, 64 

Waleys, Alys, 142 

Wall-paintings, 5, 17, 53, 230- 
252,279, 290-1, 293 

Waller, Sir Richard, 114 

Walmer, 56 

Walpole, Horace, 213 

Walsingham family, 151 

Waltham, 281 

Wantsum, 32, 34-5, 45, 287 

Warbeck, Perkin, 54 

Warden, 25 

Warehorne, 94-5 

Warham, Archbishop, 37, 182 

Warwick, Sir Philip, 151 

Waterhouse, Sir Edward, 94 

Watling Street, 5, 14, 22, 30, 
244-5 

Waystock Farm, 116 

Weald, the, 97-8, 121-3, 213, 
215, 217, 235 

Weever, William, 2 

Weldon, Sir Raphe, 9 

Westbere, 285 
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Westenhanger, go-1 
Westerham, 138-9 
Westgate, 35 


Westminster, Abbot of, 138, 


177 
Westwell, 232 
White Hill, 233 
Whitfield, 59 
Whitstable Bay, 25 
Wickham, 287 
Wickham, West, 145-6 
Wickham Court, 145 
Wicks, William, 29 
Wihtred, King, 61, 244, 282 
Wilberforce, William, 143 
Wilde, Henry, 287 
Wildernesse, the, 217-18 
Wilkinson, Thomas, 159 
Willesborough, 225-6 
William Rufus, 113, 185 
Wilson, Sir Erasmus, 8 
Winchelsea, Archbishop, 182 


Wingham, 287 
| Wittersham, 95-6 
| Wode, Emma, 4 
Wolfe, General, 139 - 
Wolsey, Cardinal, 1, 79, 136 
Wombwell’s Menagerie, 277 
Woodchurch, 37, 93-4 
Woodnesborough, 52 
Woollen trade, tot, 103 
Wooton, John, 203 
Wormshill, 242 
Wouldham, 199 
Wrotham, 220-2 
Wye, 233-5 
Wyatt, Sir Thomas, 16, 203 


Yantlet Creek, 17 

Yden, Pawle, 134 

Yew trees, 142, 229, 231, 284 
York Gate, 40 


Zutphen, 133 
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Atkinson(C.T.). A HISTORY OF GER 
MANY, 1715-1815. Dery 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Atkinson (T. D.). ENGLISH ARCHI- 
LECTURE. Illustrated. Frag. 8v0. 35. 6a. 
net. 

A GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED IN 
ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE.  Ulus- 
trated. Second Edition. Frap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


net. 
ENGLISH AND WELSH CATHEDRALS, 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


Bain (F. W.). A DIGIT OF THE 
MOON: A Hinvoo Love Story. Anta 
Edition. Fecap. 8vo. 38. 6d. net. 

THE DESCENT OF THE SUN: A Cycrz 


or Birtu. Fifth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 
38. 62. net. 

A HEIFER OF THE DAWN. Seventh 
Edition, Feap. 8vo. 25. 6a. net. 

IN THE GREAT GOD’S HAIR. Fifth 
Edttion. Feap. 8vo. 28. Sd. net. 

A DRAUGHT OF THE BLUE. Fourth 
Bdstios. Frag. 8ve. 25. 6d. net. 


| 


AN ESSENCE OF THE DUSK. Third 
Edition. Feap. 8uvo, 25. 6d. net. 
AN INCARNATION OF THE SNOW. 
Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
A MINE OF FAULTS. Secend Edition. 
Feap. 8vo0. 35s. 6d. ned. 

THE ASHES OF A GOD. Fea. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. wet. 

“BUBBLES OF THE FOAM. Fcap 4fo. 
5s. net. Also Fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 


Balfour (Graham), THE LIFE OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Mlus- 


trated. ifth Edition in one Volume. 
Cr. 8vo. Buckram, 6s. Also Feap. 8v0. 
1s. net. 


Baring (Hon. Maurice). A YEAR IN 


RUSSIA. Second Kdition. Demy 8vo. 
tos. 67. net. 

LANDMARKS IN RUSSIAN LITERA- 
TURE. Second Edition. Crown 8v0. 
6s. net. 

RUSSLAN ESSAYS AND STORIES. 
Second Edition. Crows 8vo. 58. net. 

THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE. Demy 810 


15S. set. 


Baring-Gould (S.). THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. [ilystrated. 
Second Edition, Royal tvoe. 108. 6d, st. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF THE CASARS: 
A Stupy or THe CHARACTERS OF THE 
CASARS OF THE JULIAN AND CLAUDIAN 
pprieie Illustrated. Seventh Edition. 

oyal 80. 10s. 67. net 

rag VICAR OF MORWENSTOW. With 

a Portrait. Third Edttion. Cr. 8vo. 38. 6a. 
© Also Feap. 8vo. 1s. net. 

OLD COU TRY. LIFE. Illustrated. Fi/7h 
Edition. Large Cr. 8ve. 6s. 

A BOOK OF CORNWALL. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A BOOK OF DARTMOOR. Iilustrated. 
Segond Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A BOOK OF DEVON. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 


Baring-Gould (S.) and ree ne 
Fleetwood) A GARLAND OF 
COUNTRY SONG. 
with their Traditional Melodies. 


6s. 

SONGS OF THE WEST: Folk Songs of 
Devon and Cornwall. Collected from the 
Mouths of the People. New and Revised 
Edition, under the musical editorship of 
Ceci J. SHarr. Large Imperial 8vo. 
5s. net. 


Barker _ (E.). THE, POLITICAL 
THOUGHT OF PLATO AND ARIS- 
TOTLE. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Bastable (C. F.). THE COMMERCE 
OF NATIONS. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


2s. 


Beckford (Peter) *HOUGHTS ON 
HUNTING. Edited by J. OrHo Pacer. 
Illustrated. TAird Edition. Demy 8vo. 6s. 


Belloe (H.). PARIS. Illustrated. Second 
Edition, Revised. Cr. 8vo. 6% 
HILLS AND THE SEA. Fourth Edition. 


Fcap. 8vo. 55. 
ON forHiNG AND KINDRED SUB- 
JECTS. Third Edition. Feap. 8v0. 55. 
ON EVERYTHING. Third Edition. Feap. 


870. 55. 
ON SOMETHING. Second Edition. Feap. 


v0. 58 

FIRST SND: LAST. Second Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 

MA IE ANTOINETTE. 
Third Edition. Demy 8ve. 

THE PYRENEES. Illustrated. 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 


Bennett (W. H.). A PRIMER OF THE 
BIBLE. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


Benpett (W.H.) and Adeney (W.F.). A 
BIBLICAL INTRODUCLION. With a 
concise Bibliography Sixth Kdttion. Cr. 
Bv0. 75. 6d. Alsotn Two Volumes, Cr. 
8vo. Each 3s. 6d, met. 


enson (Arehbishop). GOD’S BOARD. 
pique Addresses. Second Edition. 


Feap. 8v0. 35. Od. net. 


English Folk Songs 
Demy 4L0- 


Illustrated. 
15s. net. 
Second 


PARIS AND HER 
Feap. 8ve. 


Bicknell (Ethel E.), 
ASURES. Illustrated. 
ae, corners. 58. net. 


Blake (William), ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
THE BOOK OF JOB. Witha General In- 
troduction by Laurence Binyon.  Illus- 
trated. Quarto. ais. net. 


Bloemfontein (Bishop of). ARA CLI: 
An Essay In Mystical THEOLOGY. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

FAITH AND EXPERIENCE. — Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Bowden (E, M.). THE IMITATION OF 
BUDDHA: Quotations from Buddhist 
Literature for each Day in the Year. Sirth 
Edition. Cr. 16mo. 2s. 


Brabant (F. G.). RAMBLESIN SUSSEX. 
Illustrated. Cx. 8ve. 3 


Bradley (A. G.). ROUND ABOUT WILT- 
SHI ios Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 
820. 

THE ROMANCE OF NORTHUMBER- 
LAND. Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy 
8v0. 75. 6d. met. 


Braid (James) ADVANCED GOLF. 
Illustrated. Seventh Edition. Demy 8vo. 
tos. 6d. net. 


Brodrick (Mary) and Morton (A. Ander- 
son), A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF 
EGYPTIAN ARCHABOLOGY. A Hand- 


book for Students and Travellers.  Illus- 
trated. Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. 
Browning (Robert). PARACELSUS. 


Edited’ with an Introduction, Notes, and 
Bibliography Marcarer L. Leg and 
KATHARINE B. Locock. Feag.8v0. 35. 6d. 
net. 


Buekton (A. M.). 
Christmas Mystery-Play. 
Cr. Bvo. 15. net. 


Bull (Paul). GOD AND OUR SOLDIERS. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. P 


EAGER HEART: A 
Tenth Edition. 


Robert). THE POEMS AND 

Edited by Anprew LanG and 
W. A. Craicrz. With Portrait. Third 
Edition. Wide Demy 8vo0. 6s. 


Calman (W. T.). THE LIFE OF 
CRUSTACEA. Illustrated. Cr. 8x0. 6s. 


Carlyle (Thomas). THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Edited by C. R. L. 
Fiercuer. Three Volumes. Cr. 8v0. 185. 

THE LETTERS AND SPEECHES OF 
OLIVER CROMWELL. With an In 
troduction by C. H. Firtu, and Notes 
and Appendices by S, C. Lomas. Three 
Volumes. Demy 8vo. 188. nes. 


Burns 
SON 


4 METHUEN AND COMPANY LIMITED 
Celano (Brother Thomas of) THE | Cox (J. C.). RAMBLES IN SURREY. 


LIVES OF She NGIs OF BSSIsl. Second Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
Translate ERRERS OWELL. eg 
With a Frontispiece. Cr. 80. 58. net. en Saree Pe — sie phe 
Chambers (Mrs. Lambert). LAWN Bue. 35. 6d. net. f : 
ZERNIS ERR gt ea Illustrated. | Davis (H. W. C.). ENGLAND UNDER 
- 8v0. THE NORMANS AND ANGEVINS: 
“Chesser, (Elizabeth Sloan). PER- ee Lee, Third Edition. Demy 8v0. 
FECT HEALTH FOR WOMEN AND mB 7ELs 
CHILDREN. Cr. 8v0. 35. 6. net. Dawbarn (Charles). FRANCE AND 


THE FRENCH. Illustrated. Demy 8v0. 
Coe er (Lord), THE LETTERS OF ros. 62. net. ide 

EARL OF CHESTERFIELD TO 
berg SON. Edited, with an Introduction by Dearmer (Mabel). A CHILD’S LIFE 
C. SrrAcHEY, and Notes by A. CaLTHROP. OF CHRIST. Illustrated. Large Cr. 
Two Volumes. Cr. 8vo. 125. Buea. 6s. 


Chesterton (G.K.). CHARLES DICKENS. Deffand (Madame du). LETTRES DE 
With two Portraits in dchotosranans: Seventh MADAME DU DEFFAND A HORACE 


Edition. Cr. 8vo. : WALPOLE, Edited, with Introductien, 
ALL THINGS CONSIDERED. Stzth Notes, and Index, by Mrs. PacgT ToyNnzEs. 

Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 55. In Three Volumes. Demy 8vo. £3 38. net. 
TREMENDOUS TRIFLE S. Fourth . 

Edition. Feap. 8vo. 55. Dickinson (G. L.). THE GREEK VIEW 
ALARMS AND DISCURSIONS. Second OF LIFE. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 

Edition. cap. 8v0. 58. 2s. 6a. net, 


THE BALLAD OF THE WHITE — 
HORSE. Third Edition. Feap. 8ve. 55. Ditehfield (P. H.). THE PARISH 


s CLERK. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
TYPES OF MEN. Feag. 8vo. 55. re A Bub? ~Hss 6d Hed a 

Clausen (Georgs). SIX LECTURES ON THE OLD-TIME PARSON. Illustrated, 
PAINTING. Illustrated:  Dhird Edition. { Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


*THE OLD ENGLISH COUNTRY 
6a. net. 
Aine AND * DEALS IN. ART. Eight SQUIRE. Illustrated. Deszy 8v0. 10s. 6d. 


Lectures delivered to the Students of the net. 
Ro yal Academy of Arts. Illustrated. Second | DHitenfleld (P, H.) and Roe (Fred), 
Edition. Large Post 8vo. 55. net. VANISHING ENGLAND. The Book ‘ 


P. H. Ditchfield. Illustrated by Frep Roz. 
Clanton Brock. (A.) ane THE Second Edition, Wide Demy ton 155. net. 


AND THE POET. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Dougias (Hugh A.). VENICE ON FOOT. 
With the Itinerary of the Grand Canal. 
Cobb (W.F.). THE BOOK OF PSALMS. Illustrated. Second Edition. Round 
With an Introduction and Notes. Demy 8v0. corners. Heap. 8vo. 58. net. 
xos. 6d. met. VENICE AND HER TREASURES. 


Illustrated. Round corners. Feap. 8ve. 
Cannady (h (Joseph). THE MIRROR OF 5S. 7et. 


EA: Memories and Impressions. 
Dowden (J.), FURTHER ST 
Third Banton.” CP Bye Oke Mik PRAYER BOOK Ce ee 


Coolidge (W. A. B.). THE ALPS: IN | Driver (S.. R.). SERMONS ON 


NATURE AND HISTORY. Illustrated. SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE 
Demy 8u0. 75. 6a. net. OLD TESTAMENT. Cr. 8. 63. 
*Correvon(H.). ALPINE FLORA. Tians- | Dumas (Alexandre). THE CRIMES OF 
lated and enlarged by E. W. Crayrortu. THE BORGIAS AND OTHERS. Witk 
Illustrated. Sguare Deny 8ve. 16s. net. an Introduction by R. S. Garnerr. 


Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
Con (&. G.), CHAUCER AND HIS | THE CRIMES OF URBAIN: GRAN- 


NGLAND. Illustrated. Second Edition. DIER AND OTHERS. Illustrated. Cr. 
aoe Sve. 108. 6d, ner. 808. 6s. 
THE CRIMES OF THE MARQUISEK 
Cowper (Willlam). .THE POEMS. DE BRIN LE RS gee OTHERS. 
~ Edited with an Introduction and Notes by Illustrated. Cr. § 


J. C. Bamay, Illustrated.  Demsy ve, at CRIMES OF" asi PACHA AND 
ses. 6d. ned, THERS, Illustrated. Cro8ee. Ga, 
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BMY MEMOIRS. Translated by E. M. 
Wa ize. With an Introduction by ANDREW 
Lane. With Frontlepieces ia Photogravure. 
In six Volumes. Cr. 8v0. 63. sack volume. 

Vor. I. 1802-1822. Vor, IV. 1830-1831. 
Vor. Il. 1822-1825. Vor, V. 1831-1832. 
Vor. IIL 1826-1830. Wor VI. 1832-1833. 

MY PETS. Newly translated by A. R. 

Avuinson. Illustrated. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


Dunean (F, M.)} OUR INSECT 
FRIENDS AND FOKS. Illustrated. 
Cr. Buo. 6s. 


Dunn-Pattison (R. P.). NAPOLEON’S 
MARSHALS. peer cos Demy 8vo. 
Second Edition. 125. 6d. 

THE BLACK PRINCE, Tilustrated. 
Second Edition. Dery 8vo. 78. 6d. net. 


Durham (The Earl of). THE REPORT 
ON CANADA. With an Introductory 
Note. Demy 8vs. 4s. 6d. net. 


Dutt (W.A.). THE NORFOLK BROADS. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 


ae (H. E.). A SHORT HISTORY 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. 
Third Edition. Demy 8ve. 75. 6d. net. 


Evans (Herbert A.) CASTLES OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. net. 


Exeter (Bishop of) REGNUM DEI. 
(The Bampton Lectures #1901.) A Cheaper 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 


Ewald (Carl). MY LITTLE BOY. 
Translated by ALEXANDER TEIX#IRA DE 


Mattos. Illustrated. Feap. 8vo. 55. 
Fairbrother (W. H.). THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo0, 3. 6d. 


Ro en eee THE ARMOURER 
AND 


S CRAFT. Illustrated. Royal 
«to. oe, io net. 
Firth (C. H.). CROMWELL’S ARMY; 


A History of the English Soldier during the 
Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, and the 
Protectorate. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8ve. 65. 


Fisher (H. A. L.). THE REPUBLICAN 
TRADITION IN EUROPE. Cry. 8vo. 
6s. net, 


FitzGerald (Edward). THE RUBA’IYAT 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Printed from 
the Fifth and last Edition. With a Com- 
mentary by H. M. Barsow, and a Biograph- 
sea Introduction by E. D. Ross, Cr. &ve. 


Flux (A.W... ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. 
Dewy Bee. 73. 6d. web. 


ROUND THE WORLD 
HEEL. Illustrated. Fath 
a vr. Bue. 68. 


Bessnn (Js a: rE 
Edition, 


waiton (Sir Francis) MEMORIES OF 
LIFE. Illustrated. Thsrd Eeitiors. 
was 8ve. 


Gibbins (H. de B.). INDUSTRY IN 
ENGLAND: HISTORICAL OUT- 
LINES. With Maps and Plans. Seventh 
Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 
THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. With 5 Maps and a Plan. 
oF aepae and Revised Edition. Cr. 8ve. 


ENGLIS H SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8v0. 23. 64. 


Gibbon (Edward). THE MEMOIRS OF 
THE LIFE OF EDWARD GIBBON. 
Edited by G. Birxseck Hitt. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited, with Notes, 
Appendices, and Maps, by i. B. Bury, 


tos. 62. net. 


Illustrated. J Seven Volumes. Demy 
8vo. Each tos. 64. net. Also in Seven 
Volumes. Cr. 8vo. 6s. each. 


Glover (T. R.)}. THE CONFLICT OF 
RELIGIONS IN THE EARLY ROMAN 
EMPIRE. Sourth Edition. Demy 8vo. 
75. 6a. net. 


Godley (A. D.), LYRA FRIVOLA. fourth 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 

VERSES TO a a Second Edition. 
Fcap. 8v0. a5. 

SECOND STRINGS. Fcag, 8ve, 28. 6d. 


Gostling (Franees M.). THE BRETONS 
AT am Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 

AUVERONE AND ITS PEOPLE. | Iilus- 
trated. Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. net. 


*Gray (Arthur). CAMBRIDGE AND ITS 
STORY. Illustrated. Demy 8ve. 75. 6d. 
nel. 


THE WIND IN 


Grahame (Kenneth). 
Illustrated. Sixth 


THE WILLOWS. 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 68. 


Hiege (Frank). HISTORICAL SOCI.- 
OGY : a Terxr-Boox or POotiTics. 

roa Bue. 35. 6d. net. 
Grew (Edwin Sharpe). THE GROWTIii 
OF A PLANET. Illustrated. Cr. 8v0. 65. 


Griffin (W. Hall) and Minchin (H. C.). 
THE LIFE OF ROBERT BROWNING. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy 8ve. 
125. 6d. met. 


Hale (J. R.). 
FROM SALAMIS TO TSU-SHIMA. 
Cr. dvo, 6s, met. 


FAMOUS SEA FIGHTS: 
Illustrated, 


6 Metives anb Company Lrwited 


*Hali (H, R.).. THE ANCIENT HISTORY 
OF THE NEAR EAST FROM THE 
EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PER- 
SIAN INVASION OF GREECE. Illus- 
trated. Dery 8vo. 155. net. 


Hannay (D,). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ROYAL NAVY. Vol. L., 1217-1688. 
Vol. Il., 1689-1815. Demy 8ve. Each 
75. 6d. net. 


Harper (Charles G.). THE AUTOCAR 
ROAD-BOOK. With Maps. /na four 
Volumes. Cr. 8vo. Each 7s. 6d. net. 

Vol. 1.—Souru oF THE THAMES. 
Vol. Il.—NortH AnD South WaALgs 
AND West MIDLANDS. 
Vol. I11.—Easr ANGLIA AND East M1p- 
LANDS. 
® Vol. [V.—Tua Nortu or ENGLAND AND 
SouTH of SCOTLAND. 


Harris (Frank). THE WOMEN OF 
SHAKESPEARE, Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Hassall (Arthur) THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON. Illustrated. Demy 8ve. 
75. 6a. net, 


Headley (F. W.). DARWINISM AND 
MODERN SOCIALISM. Second Edition. 
Cr. 80. 55. net. 


Henderson (M. 
MEREDITH: 
REFORMER. 
Ldition. 


Sturge). GEORGE 
NOVELIST, 


POET 
With a Portrait. Seconithe, 
Cr. 8uo. 65. 


Henley (W. E.). ENGLISH LYRICS: 
CHAUCER TO POE. Second Edttion. 
Cr. vo. 25. 6a. net. 


Hill (George Francis). ONE HUNDRED 
MASTERPIECES OF SCULPTURE. 
Illustrated. Dewy 8v0. ros. 6d. net, 


Hind (C. Lewis). DAYS IN CORNWALL. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Hobhouse (L, T.). THE THEORY OF 
KNOWLEDGE, Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Hobson (J. A.). INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE: AN AppLicaTION oF ECONOMIC 
TuEory. Cr. 8v0. 25. 6d. net. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY; An Inquiry 
iNTO THE INDUSTRIAL CONDITION OF THE 
Poor. Seventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. as, 6d. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UN- 
EMPLOYED : An Enquiry AND AN 
HEONCMT EIEN Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
2s. Od. 


Hodgson (Mrs. W.). HOW TO IDENTIFY 
OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN, Illus- 
trated. Thtrd Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 


Holdich (Sir T. H.). THE INDIAN 
BORDE XLAND, 1880-1900. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Demy 8ve. 105. 6d. net. 


Holdsworth (W. S.). A HiSTORY OF 
ENGLISH LAW. In Four Volumes. 
Vols. 1., 11., I11. Demy 8v0. Each tos. 6d. 
mer. 


Holland (Clive) TYROL AND ITS 
PEOPLE. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. 


act. 
THE BELGIANS AT HOME. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. os. 6d. net. 


Hersbare’ (RK. L. $.). LORENZO THE 
MAGNIFICENT ; AND FLORENCE IN HER 
Go.tpgn Acg. Illustrated. Second Eaition. 


Demy 8vo. 58. set. 

WATERLQO: «a NARRATIVE AND A CrIT- 
1cism. With Plans. Second Edition. Cr. 
8v0. 55 


THE LIFE OF SAVONAROLA. 
trated. Cr. 8vo. 55. met. 


Hosie (Alexander). MANCHURIA. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Demy 8ve. 75. 6d, 
net, 


Hudson (W. H.) A SHEPHERD'S 
LIFE: IMPRESSIONS OF THE SOUTH WILT<- 


Illus- 


SHIRE Downs. Illustrated. Third Edz- 
tion. Demy 8vo. 75. 6a. net. 
Humphreys (John _ H.). PROPOR- 


TIONAL REPRESENTATION. Cr. 8ve. 


55. net. 


Hutchinson (Horace G.). 
FOREST. [lustrated. 
Cr. 8ve. 65. 

Hutton (Edward), THE CITIES OF 
SPAIN. Illustrated. Fourth Eadition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE CITIES OF UMBRIA. 
Fourth Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 
*THE CITIES OF LOMBARDY. 
trated. Cr. 8vo. 65. 
FLORENCE AND NORTHERN 
CANY WITH GENOA, 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
SIENA AND SOUTHERN TUSCANY. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE NEW 
Fourth Edition, 


Illustrated. 
Illus- 


TUS- 
Illustrated. 


VENICE AND VENETIA. _ Illustrated. 
Cr. 8v0. 68. 
ROME. Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 


Svo. 6s. 
COUNTRY WALKS ABOUT FLORENCE, 
Illustrated. Second Edition.  Feap. 8ve. 


5s. met. 

IN UNKNOWN TUSCANY. With Notes 
by WittiamM Hrywoonp. Illustrated. Secona 
Edition, Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

A BOOK OF THE WYE. Illustrated, 
Deniy 8vo. 758. 6d. net. 


Ibsen (Henrik). BRAND. A Dramatic 
Poem, Translated by WILLIAM WILSON. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Inge (W.R.). CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. 
(The Bampton Lectures of 1899.) Secone 
and Cheaper Edition Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 
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Innes (A. D.). A HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH IN INDIA. With Maps and 
Plans. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

ENGLAND UNDER HE TUDORS. 
With Maps. TAird Edition. Demy 8vo. 
ros. 6d. net, 


Innes (Mary), SCHOOLS OF PAINT- 
NG. Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 
Bue. 55. ned. 


Jenks (E.). AN OUTLINE OF ENG. 
LISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Second 
Edition. Revised by R. C. K. Ensor, 
Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6a. net. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH LAW: 
FROM THE EARLIEST [IMES TO THE END 
or THE YEAR 1911. Demy 8ve. 105. 6d. 
net. 


Jerningham (Charles Edward), THE 
MAXIMS OF MARMADUKE. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 55. 


Johnston (Sir H.H.), BRITISH CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA. Tllustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr. 4to. 18s. net. 

THE NEGRO IN THE NEW WORLD. 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 215, net. 


Julian (Lady) of Norwich. REVELA- 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. Edited by 


Grace WARRACK. Fourth Edition. Cr. 


8vo. 35. 6a. 
Keats (John), THE POEMS. Edited 
with Introduction and “Notes by E. de 


Séirncourt. With a Frontispiece in Photo- 
gravure. Third Edition, Demy 8vo. 
75. 6d. net. 


Keble (John), THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
With an Introduction and Notes by W. 
Lock. Illustrated. Third Edition. Frap, 
8ve. 35. 6d. 


Kempis (Thomas a). THE IMITATION 
OF CHRISI. From the Latin, with an 
Introduction by Dean Farrar. illustrated. 
Third Edition. Heap. 8vo. 35. 6a. 


Kingston (Edward). A GUIDE TO 
TH BRITISH PICTURES IN THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY, Illustrated 
Foap. 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 


Kipling (Rudyard), BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS. 10844 Thousand. Thirty-first 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. Also Feap. 8v0, 
Leather. 55. met. 

JHE SEVEN SEAS. 
Nineteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo, 65, Also 
Ficap. 8vo, Leather. 58. net. 

THE FIVE NATIONS. end Thousand. 
Eighth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. Also Feap. 
8vo, Leather. 55. net. 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. 
Edition. Cr. Bve. 65. Also 
Leather. 54. met. 


89th Thousand. 


Twentieth 
kcap. 8ve, 


Lamb (Charles and Mary), THR 

COMPLETE WORKS.  tdited with an 
Introduction and Notes by E. V. Lucas. 4 
New and Revised Edition in Six Volumes 
With Frontispiece. Feap 8vo. 5s. each. 
The volumes are :— 
1. Miscktctanzous Prose. wu. Evia ano 
THE LasT Essays or Evia. 1. Books 
FOR CHILDREN. Iv. PLays anp Pogms 
vy. and vi. LeTrers, 


Lankester (Sir Ray). 
AN EASY CHAIR. 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 68. 


SCIENCE FROM 
Illustrated. fifth 


Le Braz (Anatole). 
PARDONS. 
GosTLING. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Lock (Walter). snl 
MASTER-BUILDER. 
Cr, 8v0. 35. 6d. 

THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE 
Cr. 8ve. 6s. 


Lodge (Sir Oliver). THE SUBSTANCE 
OF FAITH, ALLIED WITH SCIENCE: 
A Catechism for Parents and Teachers 
Eleventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. net. 

MAN AND THE UNIVERSE: A Srupy 
OF THE INFLUENCE OF THR ADVANCES IN 
SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE UPON OUR UNDER: 
STANDING OF CHRISTIANITY. Niath 
Edition. Demy 8vo. ss. net. Also Frap 
8v0. 15s. net. 

THE SURVIVAL OF MAN. A Srupy im 
UnrecoGniseEp Human Facutty. Fi/th 
Edition. Wide Crown 8vo. 55. net. 

REASON AND BELIEF. Fifth Edttion, 
Cr. vo. 35. 6d. net 

*MODERN PROBLEMS. Cr, 8ve. 55. net, 


THE LAND OF 
Translated by Frances M, 
Illustrated. Aird Edition. 


PAUL, THE 
Third Edition 


Lorimer (George Horace), LETTERS 
FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON. Illustrated. Twenty-second 
Edttion. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
Also Frap. 8vo. 1x5. net. 

OLD GORGON GRAHAM. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Illustrated 


Lueas (E, V.) THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
LAMB. Illustrated. Fi/th Edition. Demy 
8vo. 75. 6d. net. 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. 
trated. Vhirteenth Eadttion. Cr. 8ve. 6s, 

A WANDERER IN LONDON. | Iilus- 
trated. Twelfth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

A WANDERER IN PARIS. Illustrated. 
Ninth Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

Also Feap, 8vo. 55. 

*A WANDERER IN PLORENCE. 
strated. Cyr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE OPEN ROAD: A Little Book for 
Wayfarers. Eighteenth Edition. Feap 
8vo. 58.3 India Pauper, 74. 62. 

* Also [Lustraied in colomr. Cr. ate rss. mat. 


Illus- 


Illus- 


8 METHUEN AND COMPANY LIMITED : 


THE FRIENDLY TOWN: A Little Book 
for the Urbane. Sixth Edition. Feag. tve. 
ss.; India Paper, 75. 6d. 

FIRESIDE AND "SUNSHINE, Sixth 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 

CHARACTER AND ComEDY. Sizth 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 55. 

THE GENTLEST ART. A Choice of 
Letters by a age Hands. Seventh 
Edttion. Fcap 8vo. 

THE SECOND Post. Third Edition. 
Fag. 8ve. 

HER INFINITE VARIETY: A Feminine 
Portrair Gatiery. Sixth Edition. 
Fags. Bue. 55. 

GOOD COMPANY : A Ratty or Men. 
Second Edition. Feap.8vo. 55. 

ONE. DAY AND ANOTHER Fifth 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 

OLD LAMPS ace NEW. Fourth Edition. 
Fcap. Bvo. 58. 

LISTENER’S LURE: An Ostiqgue Nar- 
RATION. Ninth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 55. 

OVER BEMERTON’S: An Easy-Gorne 
Curonictu. Ninth Edition. Feap. 8ve. 


5s. 
MR. eee Ninth Edition. Feap. 
8uo0. 


See Bist Lamb (Charles). 


ihe Sahat and Others). REPTILES, 
AMPHIBIA, FISHES, Na LOWER 
CHORDATA. Edited by J.C . CUNNING- 
HAM. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. xos. 64. net, 


Lydekker (R.). THE OX AND ITS 
KINDRED. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Maeaulay (Lord). CRITICAL AND 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Edited by F. 
C. Montacug. Three Volumes. Cr. 8ve. 
18s. 


MeCabe (Joseph). THE DECAY OF 


THE CHURCH OF ROME. Third 
Edition, Demy 8vo. 78. 6d. met. 
THE EMPRESSES OF ROME. | Illus- 


trated. Demy 8ve. x25. 6a. net. 
MacCarthy (Desmond) and_ Russell 


(Agatha). LADY JOHN RUSSELL: 
A Memoir. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
Demy 8vo. xos. 6d. net. 


THE FALL OF 
Illustrated. Demy 


MeCullagh (Francis). 
ABD-UL-HAMID., 


8vo. 105. 6d. net. 


Meresea (William). AN INTRODUC- 
TION TO SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 58. net. 
BODY AND MIND; A History ann a 
Durence or Animism. Demy 820. xos. 6d. 
set. 


“Hdlle. Mori’ (Author of), ST. CATHER- 
INE OF SIENA AND HER TIMES. 
EMustrated. Second Eaktien. Demy &ve. 
7a Ge. weet. 


Haeterlinck (Maurice) THE BLUE 
BIRD: A Fairy Pray in Six Acts. 
Translated by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DE 
Martos. Feag.8voe. Deckle Edges. 3s. 6d. 
net. Also Feap. 8ve. Cloth, 1s. net. An 
Edition, illustrated in colour by F. Caviey 
Rosinson, is also published. Cyr. 4to. Gilt 
top. ats. net. Of the above book Twenty- 
nine Editions in all have been issued. 

MARY MAGDALENE: A Pray In Tures 
Acts. Translated by ALEXANDER TEIXBIRA_ 
pE Mattos. Third Edition. Fceap. 8ve. 
Deckle Edges. 35. 6d. net. Also Fcap.8v0. 
1s. et, 

DEATH. Translated by ALEXANDER 
TEIxEIRA DE Martos. Fourth Eadttton. 
Kap. Bve, 38. 6d. net. 


Hahaffy (J. P.). A HISTORY OF EGYPT 
UNDER THE PTOLEMAIC DYNASTY. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8ve. 65. 


Maitland (F. W.). ROMAN CANON 
LAW IN THE CHURCH OF ENG. 
LAND. Royal 8vo. 75. 6d. 


Marett (R. R.) THE THRESHOLD OF 
RELIGION. Cr. 8ve. 35. 6d. net. 


Marriott (Charles), ASPANISH HOLI- 

DAY. Illustrated. Demy 8v0. 75. 6d. net. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE RHINE 
Illustrated. Demy 8ve. xaos. 6d. net. 


Marriott (J. A. R.). THE LIFE AND 
TIMES OF LUCIUS CARY, VISCOUNT 
FALKLAND. Illustrated. Second Edition. 


Denty 8ve. 75. 6d. net. 

Masefleld (John). SEA LIFE IN NEL- 
SOR Dae: S TIME, Illustrated. Cr. Bue. 
35 


A 36 STLOR’S GARLAND. Selected and 
Edited, Second Edition. Cr. 8ve. 35. 6d. 


eet. 


Masterman (C. F. G.). TENNYSON 
AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. Second 
Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8ve. 6s. Also Feap. 
Bvo. xs, net. 


*Mayne (Ethel Colburn). 
trated. Js two volumes, 
met. 


Medley (D. J.). ORIGINAL ILLUS- 
TRATIONS OF ENGLISH CONSTITU- 
TIONAL HISTORY. Cr. 8v0. 75. 6d. net. 


Methuen (A. M.S.). ENGLAND’S RUIN: 
Discussgp IN Fourregn Letters To a 
Prorectionist. Ninth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
3d. net. a 


Miles (Eustace), LIFE AFTER LIFE: 
or, THe THEORY oF R&INCARNATION. 
Cr. Bue. as. 6d. met. 

THE POWER OF CONCENTRATION : 
How tro Acguirg iT. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. we, ae. 6a. seat. 


BYRON. Ilus- 
Demy 8voe. ars. 


Bulals, {J. G.). THE LIFE AND LET- 

OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 

MILDATS. Illustrated. New Edstion. 
Demy Sve. 75. 6d. net. 


bp ead (J. G.). A HISTORY OF EGYPT 
NDER ROMAN RULE. Illustrated. 
cn 800. 6s. 


porat Bl aeg HM). QUEEN LOUISA OF 
7 RUS rar Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
r. 8 


6s. 
MARIA. THERESA. _ Illustrated. 


Demy 
8v9. 105. 6a. net. 
Money (L. G. Chiezza). RICHES AND 
POV. ERTY, — paige and Revised 
Edition. Dem 


MONEY'S FIS AL Dictionary, 19x90. 
Second Edition. Demy 

pS gape: VERSUS POVERTY. Cr. 
8ve. 

THINGS. THAT MATTER: Parexs on 
SusjecTs WHICH ARK, OR OUGHT TO BE, 
UNDER Discussion. Demy ave. 5s. net. 


Hontague(C.E.). DRAMATIC VALUES. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8ve. 53. 


Moorhouse (EK. Hallam). NELSON’S 
LADY HAMILTON. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 


*Morgan (C. Lloyd). INSTINCT AND 
EXPERIENCE. Cr. Bue. 55. net. 


*Nevill (Lady Dorothy). MY OWN 


TIMES. Edited by her son. Demy 8v0. 
15s. net. 

Norway (A. H.). NAPLES: Past snp 
PresktntT. Illustrated. Seurth Edition. 
Cr. ve. 65. 

ro Donnell (Elitort) WEREWOLVES 

Cr. 8ve. 58. net. 


Oman (G. W.C.), A HISTORY OF THE 
ART OF WAR IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. Illustrated. Demy 8ve. 105. 6d. 


net. 

ENGLAND BEFORE THE NORMAN 
CONQUEST. With Maps. Second 
Edttion. Demy tve. 105. 6d. net. 


Oxfors M. N.), A HANDBOOK OF 
RSING., Sixth Edition, Revised. Cr. 
Ne: 3s. 6d. net. 


Pakes (W. C. C.). THE SCIENCE OF 


YIYGIENE. Illustrated. Second and 
Cheaper Edition. Revised by A. T. 
NawxIvELyt. Cr. 8008, 55. net. 


Parker (Erie) THE BOOK OF THE 
ZOO. Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 
8ve. 65. 


ESS Sir Edwin). TURKEY ANDITS 
LE. Second Hadstion. Demy Bus. 
nok ed ag8. 


Peiris RE 5 


OFE YPT. Mlustrated: 
Cr. 890. 65. cach. ee 

Vou. I. From THs Ist tro tum XVIitE 
Dynasty. Seventh Edtiton. 

Vor. Il. Tus XVIIrH ann XVIIIrx 
Dynastigs. Fourth Edition. 

Vor. IIL, XIXtH ro XX XtuH Dywastixs. 

Vor. IV. Eevrer uNbER THE PTOLEMAIC 
Dynasty. J. P. Mauarry. 

Vor. V. EeypT UNDER Roman Ruz. J. G. 
MILnz. 

Vor. VI. Ecyrr in rx» Mippige AGEs. 
Srancey Lanr-Poovs. 

RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. Illustrated. Cr. ve. 


2s. 64. 
SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
EL AMARNA LETTERS. Cr. 8vz. 


as. 624. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the 
Papyri. First Series, tvth to x1ith Dynasty. 
pee Second Edttion. Cr. bua. 


EeYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the 
Papyri. Second Series, xvuith to xixth 
Dynasty. Illustrated. Cr. 8ve. 35. 6d. 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. Illus- 
trated. Cr. Bue. 35. 6a. 


Phelps (Ruth S.). SKIES ITALIAN: A 
Lirtte Breviary FOR TRAVELLERS IR 
Iraty. cap. Bve. Leather. 5s. net. 


Pollard (Alfred W.). SHAKESPEARE 
FOLIOS AND QUARTOS. A Study in 
the Bibliography of Shakespeare's Plays, 
1594-1685. ILilustrated. Foleo. ars. net. 


Porter (G. R.). THE PROGRESS OF 
THE NATION. A New Edition. Edited 
by F. W. Hinrsv. Demy 8vo. 215. net. 


Power (J. O’Connor). THE MAKING OF 
AN ORATOR. Cr. 8ve. ; 


Price (Eleanor €C.), CARDINAL DE 
RICHELIEU. Illustrated. Second Xdstion, 
Demy bve. x08. 6a. net. 


Price see L.)}, A SHORT HISTORY OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY IN ENGLAND 
FROM ADAM SMITH TO ARNOLD 


TOYNBEE. Seventh Edition. Cr. 8ve. 
as. 62, 
Pycraft (W. P.). A HISTORY OF BIRDS. 


Illustrated. Demy 8ve. xos. 6d. net. 


Ravaings ader wae B.). COINS AND 
HOW ° NOW THEM. | Iilustrated, 
Third ae Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Regan (C. Tate). THE FRESHWATER 
FISHES OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 
Illustrated. Cyr. 8vo. 68. 


Reid (Archdall). THE LAWS OF HERE- 
DITY, Second Edttton, Demy tvs, ars. 
mek. 


10 METHUEN ANDO 
__«; AND GOCUMENTS, 

PQRBTTES 4. Demy Bro. x05. 6d. net. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE HANOVER. 


IANS. Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy 
Bvo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Roe (Fred). OLD OAK FURNITURE. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy 8ve. 
ros. 6d. net, 


*Ryan (P. F. W.). STUART LIFE AND 
MANNERS; A SocraL History.  Illus- 
trated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


St. Francis of Assisi, THE LITTLE 
FLOWERS OF THE GLORIOUS 
MESSER, AND OF HIS FRIARS. 
Done into English, with Notes by WILLIAM 


Heywoop. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. ss. net. 
‘Saki’ (H. H. Munro). REGINALD. 
Third Edition. Fiap. 8vo. 2s. 6d net. 
REGINALD IN RUSSIA. Fea. 8v0. 

2s. 6d. net. 
Sandeman (G. A. C.). METTERNICH. 
Hlustrated. Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. net. 
Schidrowitz (Philip), RUBBER. Illus- 


trated, Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


Selous (Edmund), TOMMY SMITH’S 
ANIMALS. Illustrated. leventh Eai- 
tion, Feap. Bvo. 25. 6d. 
TOMMY SMITH'S OTHER ANIMALS. 
IHustrated. F#/th Edition. Feap. 8v0. 


2s. 6d. 
JACK’S INSECTS. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Shakespente (William). 

THE FOUR FOLIOS, 1623; 16323; 16643 
1685. Each £4 4s. net, or a complete set, 
£12 128. net, 

THE POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With an Introduction and Notes 
by GEORGE WYNDHAM. Demy 8vo. Buck- 
ram. 105. 6a. 


Bt a (Pere Bysshe): THE POEMS 
OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. With 
an Introduction by A. CLurTon-Brock and 
notes by C. D. Lococx. Two Volumes. 
Demy 8vo. ats. net. 


Sladen 


Winter 


Douglas). SICILY: The New 
esort. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 55. net. 


Smith (Adam). THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS. Edited by Evwin Cannan. 
Two Volumes. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


Bmith (@. Herbert). GEM-STONES 
AND THEIR DISTINCTIVE CHARAC: 
TERS. Illustrated. Cr. 8v0. 65. net. 


Snell (F. J.). A Book OF EXMOOR. 
Meir Cr. 8vo. 


THE CUSTOMS OF OLD ENGLAND. 
Illustrated. Cr. 80, 65. 


ae et 8 D 
PIL 
*Staneliffe.’ GOLF DO’S AND DONT’S. 
Fourth Edition. Feap. ve, 8. net. 


Stevenson (R. L.). THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT! LOUIS STEVENSON. Edited 
by Sir Sipnzy Cotvin. 
larged Edition tn four volumes. 
Ldition. Feap. vo. Each 55. 
each 5s. net. 


rb (M. I). FROM SARANAC 
TO THE MARQUESAS AND BEYOND, 
Being Letters written by Mrs. M. I. Steven- 
son during 1887-88. Illustrated. Cr. 8v0. 
6s. net. 
LETTERS FROM SAMOA, r8o1-95. Edited 
and arranged by M. C. Batrour. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


Storr (Vernon F.). DEVELOPMENT 
AND DIVINE PURPOSE. Cr. 8vo. 55. 


net. 


Streatfeild (R. A.). 
AND MUSICIANS. 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 


Swanton (E. W.). FUNGI AND HOW 
TO KNOW THEM. Illustrated. Cr. 80, 
és. net. 


Symes (J E.). THE FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION. Second Edition. Cr.8vo. as. 6a. 


Tabor (Margaret E.). THE SAINTS IN 
ART. Illustrated. Frag. 8vo. 35. 6d. met. 


tare (A. KE.) ELEMENTS OF META. 
PHYSICS. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net, 


Taylor (Mrs. Basil) (Harriet Osgood). 
JAPANESE GARDENS, Illustrated 


Cr. gto. 21s. met. 


Thibaudeau (A. C.). BONAPARTE AND 
THE CONSULATE. Translated and 
Edited by G. K. Fortrgscusg. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


Thomas (Edward). MAURICE MAE- 
TERLINCK. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 55. net. 


Thompson (Franeis). SELECTED 
POEMS: OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. 
With a Biographical Note by Wicrrip 
Meynevu. With a Portrait in Photogravure. 
Seventh Edition. Feap. 8vo. 55 net. 


Tileston (Mary W.). DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. Nineteenth Edt- 
tion. Medium 16mo. 28.6d net. Lamb- 
skin 38. 62. met. Also an edition in superior 
binding, 6s. 

THE STRONGHOLD OF HOPE, 
Medium 160. 25. 6d. net. 


Toynbee (Paget), DANTE ALIGHIERI: 
His Lire anp Works. With 16 Illustra- 
Fourth and Enlarged Badition. Cr. 
5s. met, 


Leather, 


MODERN MUSIC 
Illustrated. Second 


tions. 
Bue. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


Trevelyan (G. M.). ENGLAND UNDER 
THE SIUARTS. With Maps and Plans. 
Fifth Edition. Demy 8ve. 08. 62. niet. 


Triggs (H. Inigo). TOWN PLANNING: 

AST, PRESENT, AND Poss:six. Illustra- 

ted. Second Eaition, Wide Reyal sve. 
Igs. wet. 


*furner (Sir Alfred E.). SIXTYYEARS 
OF A SOLDIKR’> LIFE, Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Underhill (Evelyn). MYSTICISM. A 
Study in the Nature and Development of 
Man’s Spiritual Consciousness. Fourth 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 155. net. 


*Underwood (F. M.). UNITED ITALY. 
Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. net. 


Urwiek (E. J.). A PHILOSOPHY OF 
SOCIAL PROGRESS. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Vaughan (Herbert M.). THE NAPLES 
RIVIERA, Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 65. 

FLORENCE AND HER TREASURES. 
Illustrated. Feap. 8ve. Round corners. 
55. net. 


Vernon (Hon. W. Warren). READINGS 
ON THE INFERNO OF DANTE. With 
an Introduction by the Rev. Dr. Moors. 
Two Volumes. Second Kaition. Cr. 8vo. 
15s. met, 

READINGS ON THE PURGATORIO 
OF DANTE. With an Introduction by 
the late Dean Cuurch. Two Volumes. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 155. net. 

READINGS ON THE PARADISO OF 


DANTE. With an Introduction by the 
Bisuor or Ripon. Two Volumes. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 155. net. 

Wade (G. W.), and Wade (J H.). 
RAM BEES IN SOMERSET, Illustrated. 
Cr. 8vo. 65. 

Waddell (L. A.). LHASA AND ITS 


MYSTERIES. Witha Record of the Ex- 
pedition of 1903-1904. Illustrated. 7/hird 
and Cheaper Edition. Medium 8vo. 75, 6d. 
net. 


Waener (Richard). RICHARD WAG. 
N&R’S MUSIC DRAMAS; Interpreta- 
tions, embodying Wagner's own explana- 
tions. By Arica LeicGHTON CLEATHER 
and Basi, Crump. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 

Tue RinG or THE NIBELUNG. 
Fifth Edition, 
ParsiraAL, LoHANGRIN, AND THE HOLy 
GrRalL. 
TRISTAN AND ISOLDE, 
TANNHAUSBR AND THS MASTERSINGERS 
gr NUREMBERG. 


I! 


Waterhouse (Elizabeth). WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED: Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Third Edition. 
Small Pott 8vo. 25. net. 

THE HOUSE BY THE CHERRY TREE. 
A Second Series of Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Stall Pott 8ve. 


2s. met. 

COMPANIONS OF THE WAY. Being 
Selections for Morning and Evening Read- 
ing. Chosen and arranged by Evizapgerx 
Warternouse. Large Cr. 8v0. 55. net. 

THOUGHTS OF A TERTIARY. Small 
Pott 8vo. 15. met. 


Waters (W.G.). ITALIAN SCULPTORS 
AND SMITHS. Illustrated. Cyr. 8v0. 
78. 6d. net. 


Watt (Franeis). EDINBURGH AND 
THE LOTHIANS. Illustrated. Second 


Edition, Cr. 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


*“Wedimore (Sir Frederick), 
RIES. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


bids ey egtas E. P.). A GUIDE TO 
TH NTIQUITIES OF UPPER 
EGYPT: From Abydos to the Sudan 
Frontier. Illustrated. Cr. 8v0. 75. 6d. net. 


Welch (Catharine). THE LITTLE 
DAUPHIN. Illustrated. Cr. 80. 6s. 


Wells (J.)) OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
ASHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Eleventh 
Edition, With 3 Maps. Cyr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


be Sty (Oscar). THE WORKS OF OSCAR 
Se ln Twelve Volumes. Feap. 8vo. 
ss. net each volume. 

1. Lorp ArTHUR SAVILE’s CRIME AND 
THE PorTRAIT.oF Mr. W. H. wu. Tue 
Ducngess or Papua. 1. Poems. iv. 
Lavy WINDERMERE’S Fan. v. A WoMAN 
or No Importance. vi. AN IpbEAL Hus- 


MEMO- 


BAND. Vil. THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING 
EARNEST. vi. A Houss or Pomg- 
GRANATES. IX. INTENTIONS. x. Dg Pro- 


FUNDIS AND Prison Letrers. x1. Essays. 
xu. Satomé, A FLorenting TRAGEDY, 
and La Saints CouRTISANE. 


Williams (H. Noel) THE WOMEN 
BONAPARTES. The Mother and three 
Sisters of Napoleon. Illustrated. JZwo 
Volumes. Demy vo. 248. net. 

A ROSE OF SAVOY: Marin Ap&Lalipg or 
Savoy, Ducnzssz vz Bourcocng, MotHer 
or Louis xv. pepe Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 155. 

THE FASCINATING BUC. DE RICHE- 
LIEU; Louis Francois ARMAND DU 
ae (1696-1788). Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 


A SRINCESS OF ADVENTURE: Marie 
Caroiung, Ducuesste pk Brery [x798- 
87g). Illustrated. Demy 8y0. 168. net. 


#2 

Wood (Sir Evelyn). FROM MIDSHIP- 
MAN TO FIHLD-MARSHAL. Hlua- 
trated. Fifth Edition. Demy Bue. ps. 6d. 


set. Also Fcag. Sve. 15. net. 
THE REVOLT IN HINDUSTAN (1857-59). 
Illustrated. Second Kdttion. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 


Woed (W. Birkbeck), and Edmonds 
(Col. J, E.) A HISTORY OF THE 
CIVIL WAR IN THE UNITED 

STATES (1861-5). With an Introduction 

by SeunseR WILKINSON. With 24 Maps 

and Plans. Thsrd Eadities. Demy b8ve. 
zest. 6d. net, 


METHUEN AND COMPANY LIMITED 


THE POEMS. With 


dsworth (W.). 
Mie denatde) Notes by Nowe 


an Introduction and 


C. Suirm. Ja Three Volumes. Demy tive. 
152. met. 
Yeats (W. B.)) A BOOK OF IRISH 


VERSE. Third Edition, Cr. 8ve. 35. 64. 


Part I].—A SELECTION OF SERIES. 


Ancient Cities. 
General Editor, B. C. A. WINDLBE. 


Cr, ve. 45. 62. 
With Illustrations by E. H. 


Brrstror. Alfred Harvey. 
Canrersury. J.C. Cox. 
Curster. B.C. A. Windle. 
Dusum. S, A. O, Fitzpatrick. 


net cach velume. 


New, and other Artists. 


Epixnsurcu. M.G. Williamsoa. 
Lixcotn. E. Mansel Sympson. 
Surewssury. T. Auden. 
Weis and Grastronzuray. T. §. Holmes. 


The Antiquary’s Books. 
General Editor, J. CHARLES COX 


Demy 8voe. 


4s. 6d. net cach volume. 


With Numerous Illustrations. 


AncuaoLtecy ave Fatse ANTIQUITIES. 
R. Munro. 

Bzurs or Enctanp, Tue. Canon J. J. Raven. 
Second Edition. 

Brassgs of ENGLAND, THE, 
Macklin. Second Edition. 
Certic ArT IN PaGaAN AND CHRISTIAN 
Trazs. J. Romilly Allen. Second Edition. 
Castes AND WALLED Towns oF ENGLAND, 

Tue. A. Harvey. 

Domespay Inqugst, Tw. Adelphus Ballard. 

EnGiisk Cxurcu FurRNITurg. Cox 
and A..Harvey. Second Edition. 

Z.mauism Costume. From Prehistoric Times 
to the End of the Kighteenth Century. 
George Clinch. 

Ewctisu Monastic Lirr Abbot Gasquet. 
Feurth Edition. 

Emouisn Seas. J. Harvey Bloom. 

Foru-Lore as am HistorIcAL Science. 
Sar G. L. Gomma, 

Giza anp Companies oy Lonpow, Tum. 
Sseerga Unwis. 


Herbert W. 


Manor and Manowrat Reconps, Tue 
Nathaniel J. Hone. Second Edition. 

Mepiavat Hosrirats oy En@LanpD, Tue. - 
Rotha Mary Clay. 

Grv Enaiish InsTRUMENTS ey Music. 
F.W. Galpin. Second Edition. 


O.pv Enctisn Lisraries. James Hutt. 
Ovp Service Booxs ory tus EnGiisu 
Cuurcu. Christopher Wordsworth, and 
Henry Littlehales. Second Edition. 
Parish Lire in Mgpiavat ENGLAND. 
Abbot Gasquet. Third Editions. 
PasigH REGISTERS oF ENGLAND, 
J.C. Cox. 
REMAINS OF THE Prenisroric AcE 


Tur. 


IN 


Encrane. B.C. A. Windle. Second 
dition. 
Reman Era sn Burra, Tur, J. Ward. 


Romano-SzriTisn Buitpincs awe Harru- 
woerxs. J. Ward. 

ees Forests or Encramp. Tum. J. C. 

_ Cox. 

Suaines 97 Barrisy Sainzs. J. C. Wall. 
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The Arden Shakespeare. 


Demy 8vo. 25. 6d. net each volume. 


An edition of Shakespeare in single Plays; each edited with a full Introduction, 
Textual Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 


Auwv’s Weit Tuat Envs WELL. MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, MERCHANT OF VENICE, THE. 
CymaBz.ine. Merry Wives or WInpsor, Tuk. 
ComeEpy or Errors, THE. MipsuMMeEr Nicut’s Dream, A. - 
Hamizr. Third Edition, OTHELLO. 

Jorrus Caxsar. Z PERICLES. 

*Kine Hgenryiv. Pro. Romeo AND JULIET. 

Kino Henry v. TAMING OF THE SHREW, THE. 
Kinc Henrvvi. Pr. 1. Tempsst, THE. 

Kine Henry vi. Pr. 1. : Tron oF ATHENS. 

Kine Henryvi. Pr. mu. Tirus ANDRONICUS. 

Kino Lear. TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 

*King RIcHARp 11. Two GENTLEMEN OF VERONA, THE 
Kong Ricwarp 11. TWELFTH Nicur. 

Lire anp Datu oF KinG Joun, THE. VeNnuUS AND ADONIS. 

Love’s Lasour’s Losr. *WINTER’s Tae, Tue. 
Macseru. { 


Classics of Art. 
Edited by Dr. J. H. W. LAING, 


With numerous Illustrations. Wide Royal 8vo. 
Tue Art or THE Grezxs. Hz. B. Walters. MICHELANGELO. Gerald S. Davies. ras. 64, 


12s. 6d. set. net. 4 
Tus ArT or THE Romaws. H.B. Walters. | Rusens. Edward Dillon, ass. net. 

155. et. RapHary, A. P. Oppé. ras. 6d. met. 
Cuarvin. H. E. A. Furst. 12s. 6d. net. REMBRANDT’S Ercuines. A. M. Hind. 
Donaretto. Maud Cruttwell. x55. et. *Sir Tuomas LAWRENCE, Sir Walter 
FLORENTINE SCULPTORS OF THE RENAIS- Armstrong. 215. et, 

sance. Wilhelm Bode. Translated by | Titian. Charles Ricketts. x55. net. 

Jessie Haynes. 125. 6d. net. TintroretTtTo. Evelyn March Phillipps. rss. 
Gsorce Romney. Arthur B. Chamberlain. net. 

ras. 6d. weet. Turner’s SkeTcuEs AND Drawincs. A. J. 
Guirvanparo. Gerald S. Davies. Second FINBERG, 128. 6d. net. Second Edition. 

Edstion. x08. 6a. Vevazquez. <A. de Beruete. ros, 6d. net. 


The ‘“*Complete” Series. 
Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 


Tus Compiete Brurrarp Prayer. Charles | THe Comprets Movunraingrr. G, D. 


Roberts. ros. 6a. et. nok Abraham, 15s. net. Second Edition. 
Ta Comrrets Coox. Lilian Whitling. | Tue CompreTe Oarsman. R. C. Lehmann. 
75. Sd. net. CO ‘Kibet E ros, 64. net. 
Tue ComPiete CRICKETER. Albe had koa : 
Cai ht. 75. 6d. net, Second Edition. Tue CompteTe PHorocrarHer. R. Child 
Rich Bayley. ros. 6d. net. Fourth Edition. 
Tun Comprete FoxHunter. Charles - 
ardson. 12s. 6d. net. Second Edition. Tue Comptetzs Rucsy FooTsaLuer, ON THE 
Tes Comprerx Gotrrr. Harry Vardon. New ZzaLanp SystxM. D, Gallaher and 
yos. 62. net. Twelfth Edition. W.J-Stead. 105. 6a. wet. Second Edition. 
Tux Compiete Hocxey-Piaver. Eustace | Tue Comprere Suor. G. T. Teasdale- 
E. White. 5s. wet. Second Edition. Backell. yas. 64 ne TMC on 


a COME aE ie aE TEENS cer soe Tue Comptete Swimmer. F, Sachs. 7s. 6d. 
4 “ ee 
tions, I a. ; ne 3 
ree. eileen Filson Young. *Tue CoMPLETE Yacutsman. B. Heckstall- 
yas. 6d. wet. Mew Bdition (Seventh). Smith and KH. dy Bonlay. 155. me, 
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The Connoisseur’s Library. 


With numerous Illustrations, Weide Royal 8ve, 25s. net each volume. 


KwnouisH Furnitrurs. F. S. Robinson. 
Encuisu Corourgp Booxs. Martin Hardie. 
Ercuincs. Sir F. Wedmore. Second Edition. 


Evrorgan Enamers. Henry H. Cunyng- 
hame. 

Grass. Edward Dillon. 

Go.psMITHS’ AND SILVERSMITHS’ 
Nelson Dawson. Seconda Edition. 

IttuminaTED Manuscripts. J. A. Herbert. 
Second Edition. | 


Work. 


Ivorrgs. Alfred Maskell. 
Jewe.iery. H. Clifford Smith. 
Edition. 
Mezzotints. Cyril Davenport. 
Miniaturgs. Dudley Heath. 
Porcerain. Edward Dillon. 
*Finz Booxs. A. W, Pollard. 
Szars. Walter de Gray Birch. 


Woop Scutrturg. Alfred Maskell. 
Edition. 


Second 


Second 


Handbooks of English Church History. 


Edited by J. H. BURN. Crown 8ve. 


Tux FounpATIONS OF THE ENGLISH CHUKCH. 
J. H. Maude. : 


Tue Saxon CHURCH AND THE NoRMAN CON- 
quest. C. T. Cruttwell. 

Tue MepiavaL CHURCH AND THE Paracy. 
A. C. Jennings. 


2s. 6d. met each volume, 


Tue REFORMATION Pgriop. Henry Gee. 

Tue STRUGGLE wiTm PuRITANISM. Bruce 
Blaxland. 

Ve CyuURCH oF ENGLAND IN THE EiGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. Alfred Plummer. 


Handbooks of Theology. 


Tue Docrrine or THRE INCARNATION. R.L. 
Ottley. Fifth Edition, Revised. Demy 
8ve, 125. 6a. 


A History or Earcy Curisttan Doctrine. 
J. F. Bethune-Baker, Demy 8ve. 105. 6d. 

An INTRODUCTION TO THE History oF 
Reriicion. F.B. Jevons. Fifth Ldition. 
Demy 8ve. 105. 6a, 


Aw INTRODUCTION To THE HISTORY OF THY 
Creeps. A. E. Burn. Demy &ve. tos. 6d. 

Tue Purtosoruy or RgLicion in EnGLano 
AND America. Alfred Caldecott. Demy 3ve. 
tos. 6d. 

Tug XXXIX ArTiccgs oF THE CHURCH uF 
ENGLAND. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 
Seventh Edition. Demy 8ve. 125. 6d. 


The “Home Life” Series. 


Iilustrated, Demy ve. 


Home Lirm rm AMERICA. Katherine G. 


Busbey. Secend Kadttion. 
Home Lirg in France 
Edwards. Fi/th Hadttion. 
Home Lire in Germany. 
Second Edition. 
Home Lire in HOLLANs. 
Second Hditivn, 


Miss Betham- 
Mrs. A. Sidgwick. 


D. §. Meidram. 


6s, to 105. 6d. net. 


Home Lirw mw Iracy, 
Second Edition. 


Home Lirgs in Norwat. 


Lina Duff Gordon: 


HK. Daniels 
Home Liew tx Russia. Dr. A. S. Rappopurt. 


Homer Lirk ts Sprain. 


S. L. bens ; 
Second Adsties. SS 
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The Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Evoks. 


feap. 8vo. 


Orv Cotovurgzp Booxs. 
net. 


Tue Lirk anp Deatu or Jonn MytrTon, 
Esa. Nimrod. Fifth Edition 


Tue Lirgk oF A SportsMAN. Nimrod. 


Hanptgvy Cross. R. S. Surtees. Fourth 
Edition. 


George Paston. 2s. 


Mr. Sponcr’s Sporting Tour. R. S. 
Surtees. Second Edition. 
Jorrocxs’s JAUNTS AND JoLuities. R. S. 


Sartees. hhird Edition. 
Asx Mamma. R.S. Surtees. 


Tre ANALYsis OF THE Heuntine Fievp. 
R. S. Surtees. 


Tue Touror Dr. Syntax IN SEARCH OF 
THE Picrurgesque. William Combe. 


Tue Tour or Dr. Syntax 1n SEARCH OF 
ConsoLaTIon. William Combe. 


Tue Turro Tour or Dr. Syntax In SEARCH 
or A Wirk. William Combe. 


Tue History or JouHnyy Quak GENUS. 
The Author of ‘ The Three Tours.’ 


Tue Enciisn Dance oF Dzatn, from the 
Designs of T. RowlandSon, with Metrical 
Ilhustrations by fhe Author of ‘Doctor 
Syntax.’ Ywo Volumes. 


35. Os. met each volume. 


WITH COLOURED 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Tue Dancr oF Lirk: A Poem. The Author 
of ‘Dr. Syntax.’ 


Lirz In Lonpon. Pierce Egan. 


REA Lirg rn Lonpon. 
Egan). Two Volumes. 


THe Lire or an Acror. 


An Amateur (Pierce 


Pierce Egan. 

THe Vicark oF WakeFIgLp. Oliver Gold- 
sinith. 

THe Mivirary ApvENTURES OF JOHNNY 
Newcome. An Officer. 

Tue Nationa Sports or Great Brirain. 
With Descriptions and 50 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Alken. 


Tue ApveNTURES oF A Post Captain. 
A Naval Officer. 
Gamontia. Lawrence Rawstorne. 


An ACADEMY FOR 
Geoffrey Gambado. 


Reav Lirg 1n IRELAND. 


Grown Horsemen. 


A Real Paddy. 


OHNNY N&wcoME IN 
urton. 


THe ADVENTURES OP 
THE Navy. Alfred 


Tue Oxvpv Encuisu Squire. john Careless. 


Tue Encursx Spy. 
Two Volumes. 


Bernard Blackmantle. 
7s. net. 


WITH PLAIN ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Tue Grave: A Poem. Robert Blair. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE Book oF Jos. In- 
vented and engraved by William B.Wke. 


Winpsor Castie. W. Harrison Ainsworth. 


Tue Towrer or Lonpon. W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, 


Frank Fair_ecH. F. E. Smedley. 


Tue Compiteat ANGLER. Izaak Walton and 


Chartes Cotton. 


Tue Pickwick Papgrs. Charles Dickens. 


Leaders of Religion. 
Edited by H. C. BEECHING. With Portraits. 


Crown 8vo. 


Carpinat Newman. R. H. Hutton. 

Joun Wastzy. J. H. Overton. 

Bisnor Wi-BERFoRCcE. G. W. Daniell. 
CaRpINAL ManninG. A. W. Hutton. 
Cuaries Simeon. H.C. G. Moule. 

Joun Knox. F.MacCunn. Second Edttion. 
Joun Hows. R. F. Horton. 

Tuomas Ken. F. A. Clarke. 


Groxce Fox, THE QuakxeR. T. Hodgkin. 
Third Edition. 


Jonn Kusce. Walter Lock. 


2s. met cach volume. 


THOMAS CHALMERS. 
Edition. 


Mrs. Oliphant. Second 


LANCELOT ANDREWES. 
Edition. 
AUGUSTINE oF CAN‘reRBURY. E. L. Cutts. 
WitiiaM Laup. W H. Hutton. Third Ed, 
Joun Donne. Augustus Jessop. 
Tuomas Cranmer. A. J. Mason. 
Latimer. R. M. Carlyle and A. J. Carlyle, 
Bishop Butuer. W. A. Spooner. 


R.L. Ottley. Second 
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The Library of Devotion. 


With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 
Small Pott 8vo, cloth, 28.3 leather, 25. 6a. met cach volume. 


Tux Conressions oF Sr. AUGUSTINE. 


Seventh Edition. 
Tue Imiration or Curist. Sirth Edition. 
Tue CurisTIAN Year. Fifth Edition. 
Lyra INNOCENTIUM. Third Edition. 
‘Tue Tempte. Second Edition. 
Second Edition. 


A Serious Catt To a Devour anp Hoty 
Lire. Fourth Edition. 


A Guipg To ETERNITY. 
THE INNER Way. Second Edition. 
On THE Love or Gop, 
THE PsacMs or Davib. 


A Boox or DrEvorTions. 


Lyra APOSTOLICA. 
Tue Sone or Sones. 
Tue THouGutTs or Pascat. Second Edition. 


A Mawnuavt oF ConSOLATION FROM THE 
SaInTs AND FaTHERs. 


DEVOTIONS FROM THE APOCRYPHA. 
Tue Spiritual ComBAT. 
Tus Devotions or St. ANSELM. 


Bisuor Witson’s Sacra PRIVATA. 


Grace ABOUNDING TO THE CHIEF oF SIn- 
NERS. 


Lyra Sacra: A Book of Sacred Verse. 
Second Edition. 


A Day Book FRom THE SAINTS AND 
FatTuHERs. 


A Litritx Boox or Heaventy Wispom. A 
Selection from the English Mystics. 


Licut, Lirz, and Love. A Selection from 


the German Mystics. 
An InrropucTION TO THE Dervour Lirs. 


THe Lirttx Flowers oF THE GLORIOUS 
Mgsszr St. FRANCIS AND OF HIS FRIARS. 


DEATH AND IMMORTALITY. 
Tue Spiriruat Guipe. Second Edttion. 


Dexvorions FOR Every Day In THE WEEK 
AND THE GrEaT FESTIVALS. 


_.PREcES PRIVATAE. 


oRAE Mystica®: A Day Book from the 
Writings of Mystics of Many Nations. 


Little Books on Art. 


With many Illustrations. 


Demy 16mo. 


2s. 6d. net cach volume. 


Each volurne consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 30 to 40 Illustrations, 
including a Frontispiece in Photogravure, 


ALBRECHT Direr. L. J. Allen. 

Arts or Japan, THe. E. Dillon. 
Edition. 

Booxrrares. E. Almack. 

Borriceityr. Mary L. Bonnor. 

Buxrnz-Jonus. F. de Lisle. 

Czuuini. R. H. H. Cust. 

CurisTIAN SymMBouism. Mrs. H. Jenner. 

Curist in Art. Mrs. H. Jenner. 

Craupg. E. Dillon. 

Constastz. H. W. Tompkins. 
Edition, 

Coror. A. Pollard and E. Birnstingl. 

Ename.s. Mrs. N. Dawson. Second Edition. 

Freperic Leicuton. A. Corkran. 

Groxcs Romnzy. G. Paston. 

Greek Art. H.B. Walters. Fourth Edition. 

Greuzs anv Boucuzr. K. F. Pollard. 


Third 


Second 


Hosein. Mrs. G. Fortescue. 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS. 
Jsewetiury. C. Davenport. 
Joun Hoppner. H. P. K. Skipton. 


J. W. Bradley. 


Sir JosHva Reynotps. J. Sime. Second 
Edition. 

Mititer. N. Peacock. 

Mintaturss. C. Davenport. 


Our Lapy in Art. Mrs. H. Jenner. 
RarHasi. A. R. Dryhurst. 
RemBrRanpDtT. Mrs. E, A. Sharp. 
*Ropin. Maurlel Ciolkowska. 
Turner. F. Tyrrell-Gill. 
Vanpyck. M. G, Smailwood. 


Vrrazguaz. W. Wilberforce and A. R. 
Gilbert. 


Watts. R.E. D. Sketchley. Second Edition. 
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The Little Galleries. 


Demy 16mo. 25. 6d. net cach volume, 


Each volume contains 20 plates in Photogravure, together with a short outline of 
the life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted, 


A Littie Gaccery or Mitrars. 
A Lirtie Gaccery or Encuisn Porras, 


A Lrrrrz Gatizry or Reynoxps. 
A Lirriz Gauizry or Romney. 
A Lirrie Gatiery or Horpnex. 


The-Little Guidep. 


With many Illustrations by E. H. Nxw and other artists, and from photographs. 
Small Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 35. 6d. net, each volume, 


The main features of these Guides are (1) a handy and charming form ; (2) illus- 
trations from photographs and by well-known artists ; (3) good plans and maps ; (4) 
an adequate but compact presentation of everything that is interesting im the 
natural features, history, archxology, and architecture of the town or district treated, 


LEICESTERSHIRE AND RuTLanb. A. Harvey 


CambRIDGE AND ITs Coitxces. A. H. 
and V. B. Crowther-Beynon. 


Thompson. Third £ditton, Revised. 


Cuanne Istanvs, Tue. E. E. Bicknell. 
Encusu Laxss, Tux. F. G. Brabant. 
Isiz oy Wicut, Tue. G. Clinch. 

Loxnvox. G. Clinch. 

Maxverx Country, Tux. B.C. A. Windle. 
Nortu Waves. A. T. Story. 


Oxrorp AsnD i7Ts Cotixzces. J. Wells. 


Ninth Edition. 


Sxaxusrearn’s Country. B.C. A. Windle. 
Fourth Edition. ’ 


Sr. Pavur’s CaTHEDRAL. 


WustTminstex Aspzy. G, 
Second Edition. 


G. Clinch. 
E. ‘Sroutbeck. 


Berxsuirs. FF. G. Brabant. 
BucKincuamsHirs. E. S. Roscos, 
Cuzsuine. W. M. Gallichan. 
Connwarzt, A. L. Salmon. 
Dezrsysuire. J. C. Cox. 

Devon. S. Baring-Gould. Second Edition. 
Dorszar. F.R. Heath. Second Edition. 
Esszx. J. C. Cox. 

Hamrsnire. J.C. Cox. 
Hertrormpsairs. H. W. Tompkins 
Kexr. G. Clinch. 

Kaweny. C P. Crane 


Mippizsgx. J. B. Firth. 
MonmourusHirg. G. W. Wade and J. H. 


ade. 


NorFo_x, 
Revised, 


NorTHAMFTONSHIRG. W.Dry. Second £8. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. J. E. Morris. 
NorrincHamMsHirge, L. Guilford. 
OxrorpsHigz. F. G. Brabant. 

SuropsHirg. J. K. Auden, 


Somerszr. G. W. and J. H. Wade. 
Edition, 


STAFFORDSHIRE. C. Masefield. 
Surrotx. W. A. Dutt. 
Surrey. J.C. Cox. 
Sussex. F. G. Brabant. 
Wittsnire. F. R. Heath, 
Yorksnire, THe East Ruvina. 
Morris. 
YORKSHIRR, 
Morris. 
Yorxsuirg, Tue Wrst Rivinc. J. K, 
Morris. Cloth, 38. 64. net; leather, 4s, 6a. 
net. 


W. A. Dutt. Second Edition, 


Second 


Third Edition. 


ae 


Tue Norru Rivina. J. EB 


Brittany. S. Baring-Gould, 
Normanpyr. C. Scudamore, 
Rome C. G. Ellaby, 

Sicuy, F. H, Jackson, 
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The Little Library. 


With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 


Snall Pott 8vo. 


Anon. A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 
LYRICS. Second Ediiton. 


Austen (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE. Two Volumes. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY, 


Bacon (Francis) THE ESSAYS OF 
LORD BACON. 


Barham (R. H.). THE INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. 7wo Volumes. 


Barnett (Annie), A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH PROSE. 


Beckford (William), THE HISTORY 
OF THE CALIVH VATHEK. 


Blake (William), SELECTIONS FROM 
YHE WORKS OF WILLIAM BLAKE. 
Borrow (George). 


LAVENGRO. TJwo 
Volumes. 


THE KOMANY RYE. 


Brewning Robert). 
FROM TH EARLY POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


Canning (George), SELECTIONS FROM 
THE ANTI-JACOBIN : with some later 
Poems by GrorGE CANNING. 


Cowley (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. 


Crabbe (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE CRABBE. 


Craik (Mrs. JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN. Two Volumes. 


Crashaw (Richard), THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 


nictehee ac noah THE INFERNO OF 
DA . Translated by H. Ee Cary. 

THE PURGAT ORIO OF. DANTE, Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary, 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. 


Darley &G eorge), SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 


Deane (A. C.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
LIGHT VERSE. 


Dickens(Charles), CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Two Volumes. 


SELECTIONS’ 


Lach Volume, cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


Ferrier (Susan), MARRIAGE. Twe 
Volumes. 


THE INHERITANCE. Two Volumes 
Gaskell (Mrs.), CRANFORD. Second Ea. 
banat (Nathaniel), THE SCARLET 


Henderson (T. F.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF SCOITISH VERSE. 
Kin lake (A. W.). EOTHEN. Second 


ition. 


iain (Charles), ELIA, AND THE LAST 
ESSAYS OF ELIA. 


Locker (F.). LONDON LYRICS. 


Marvell (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 
ANDREW MARVELL, 


Milton (John). THE MINOR POEMS OF 
JOHN MILTON. 


Moir (D. M.). MANSIE WAUCH. 


Nichols Cree er), A LITTLE BOOK 
OF EN‘ Lisht SONNETS. 


Smith (Horace and James). 
ADDRESSES. 


Sterne a (en urence 
JOUR 


Tennyson (Alfred, Lord), THE EARLY 
POR ‘MS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 

IN MEMORIAM, 

THE PRINCESS. 

MAUD. 

Thackeray (W. M.). VANITY FAIR. 
Three Volumes. 

PENDENNIS. Three Volumes. 

HENRY ESMOND. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Vaughan (Henry). 
HENRY VAUGHAN. 


Waterhouse [Eltzabeth), 
BOOK OF 
Thirteenth E. Sing 
Wordsworth (W,). SELECTIONS FROM 


‘tHE POEMS OF WILLIAM WORDsS.- 
WORTH. 


REJECTED 


A SENTIMENTAL 


THE POEMS OF 


A ine 
AND DEA 


Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S. T.). 


LYRICAL BALLADS. Second Edition. 
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The Little Quarto Shakespeare. 
Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes. 


Pott 16me. In 40 Volumes. 


Leather, price 1s. net cach volume. 
Mahogany Revolving Book Case. 


10s. 2éz, 


Miniature Library. 
Demy 32me. Leather, 1s. net each volume. 


EvurxHranor : A Dialogue on Youth. Edward 
FitzGerald. 


Tue Lire or Epwarp, Lorp HERBERT OF 
Crerpury. Written by himself. 


Potonius: or Wise Saws and Modern In« 
stances. Edward FitzGerald. 


Tue RusArvAt or OMAR KuayyAm. Edward 
FitzGerald. Fourth Edition. 


The New Library of Medicine. 
Edited by C. W. SALEEBY. Demy 8vo. 


Carz or THe Bopy, Tue. F. Cavanagh. 


Second Edition. 75. 6d. net. 
CHILDREN OF THE Nation, Tue. The Right 
Hon. Sir John Gorst. Second Edition. 
75. 6d. net. 
ConTROL or a ScourGkr;: or, 
is Curable, The. Chas. P. Childe. 


net. 


How Cancer 
75. 6d. 


Diszasgs oF Occupation. Sir Thomas Oliver. 
ros. 6d. met. Second Edition. 


Drink Prosrem, in its Medico-Sociological 
Aspects, The. Edited by 1. N. Kel nack. 
75. 6d. net. 


DruGs AND THE Druc Hasirt. H. Sainsbury. 


FuncTIONAL Nerve Disgases. A. T. Scho- 
field. 7s. 6d. ned. 


Hyciene or Minp, THE. 
Fifth Edition. 75. 6d. net. 


Sir George Newman. 


T. S. Clouston. 


InFANT MoRTALITY. 
7s. 6d. net. 


PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS (ConsuMP- 


The New Library of Music. 


Edited by ERNEST NEWMAN, Jllustrated. Demy 8vo. 


Braums. J. A. Fuller-Maitland. Second 


Edition. 


Ton), THs. Arthur Newsholme. ros. 6a. 
net. Second Edition. 
Arr AND HgALTH. Ronald C. Macfie. 7s. 6d. 
net. Second Edition. 
75. 62. net. 


Hanvet. R.A. Streatfeild. Second Edition. 
Huco Worr, Exnest Newman. 


Oxford Biographies. 


Mlustrated. Feap. 8vo. 


Dante ALIGHIERI. Third 


Edition. 
Girotamo Savonarota. E. L. S. Horsburgh. 
Fourth Edition. 
Joun Howarp. 
AvtrraD TKNNYSON. 
Edition 
Sim ees Raveicu. IL. A, Taylor, 
Erasmus. &. F. H. Capey. 


Paget Toynbee. 


E. C. S. Givson, 


A.C. Benson. Second 


Lach volume, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 35. 6d. net. 


Tue YounG Pretenper. C. S. Terry. 
Rosert Burns. T. F. Henderson. 
Cuatruam. A. S. McDowall. 

Francis or Assist. Anna M. Stoddart. 
Canninc. W. Alison Phillips. 
BEACONSFIELD. Walter Sichel, 
Jonann WotrGanG Gorrie, 
FRANGOIS DE FANELON. 


H. G. Atkins, 
Viscount St. Cyres. 
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Three Plays. 
lap. Bvo. 25, nét. 


Tue Honrymoox. A Comedyin Three Acts. Mirestonss. Arnold Bennett and Edward 
Arnold Bennett. Second Edition. Knoblauch. Second Edition. 


Kismzer. Edward Knoblauch. 


The States of Italy. 


Edited by E. ARMSTRONG and R. LANGTON DOUGLAS, 
Illustrated, Demy 8v0, 


A History or MILAN UNDER TH® Srorza. A History or Vezomwa. A, M. Allen, 12s. 62. 
Cecilia M. Ady. os. 64. et. net. 


A History or Pervucia. W. Heywood. 12s. 64, sez. 


The Westminster Commentaries. 


General Editor, WALTER LOCK, 
Demy Sve. 


Tux Acts oF THe AposTiEs. Edited by R. Tus Boox or THE Prorurt Isarax. Edited 
B. Rackham. Sirth Edition. tos. 6d. by G. W. Wade. xos. 6a. 


Tus First Eristtw or PAUL THE APOSTLE | AnprTIONS AND CORRECTIONS INTHE SEVRNT 
To THE CORINTHIANS. Kdited by H. L. E x 
Goudge. Third Edition. 66, $50 SIGETE TDi Tens Ok Seeebamiecy 

Tre Book or Exopus Edited by A. H. 

M‘Neile. With a Mapand 3 Biot zos. 6d, | ?¥# Booxor Jos. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson. 


Tue Boox or Ezzxizt. Edited by H. A. Uy ge ia age ages 


Redpath. xos. 6d. Tus Eristix or St. James. Edited with In- 
Tux Boox or Gengsis. Edited with Intro- troduction and Notes by R. J. Knowling. 
duction and Notes by S. R. Driver. Second Edition, 6s. 


Eighth Editien. 10s. 6d. 


The “Young” Series. 
Illustrated, Crown Svs. 


Tus Younc Botanist. W. P. Westell and Tue Younc EnaGinerr. Hammond Hail, 


C. S. Cooper. 35. 6d. set. Third Eaztion, 5s. 
Tue Y SAE : ril Hall. : Tue Younc Naturarisr. W. P. Westell. 
] HE YounGc CarrentTer. Cyril Hall. 5s. Sopa? Eeditvon'. Ge. 
Tus Youre Kixcrrician, Hammond Hall. THe Younec Ornituotocist. W. F. Westell, 


&s. 54. 
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Methuen’s Shilling Library. 


Fag. 8v0. 


Conprtioxn oy Ene.anp, Tue. G. F. G. 
Masterman. 


Ds Prorunpis. Oscar Wilde. 

From MipsHirman To Fie_p-MArsHAL. 
Sir Evelyn Wood, F.M., V.C. 

*IpEa_ HussBanp, AN. Oscar Wilde. 


*Jimmy Grover, His Boox. James M. 
Glover, 

*Joun Boyes, Kinc or THE Wa-Kixvyv. 
John Boyes. 

Lapy WINDERMERE’s Fan. Oscar Wilde. 

Lutters From a Sgetr-Mapz MERCHANT 
to His Son. George Horace Lorimer. 

Lirz oF Joun Ruskin, Tus. W. G. Colling- 
wood. 


Lire or Rozert Louis Stxvenxson, Tue. 
Graham Balfour. 


Books for 


Crown 8vo, 


Is. set. 


*Lirs or Tennyson, Tux. A.C. Benson. 
*LitTLe or EveryTHinG, A. E. V. Lucas. 
Lorp ARTHUR SaviLr’s Crime. Oscar Wilde. 


Lore or THE Honzy-Bex, Tue. Tickne 
Edwardes, 


Man ann THE Universe. Sir Oliver Lodge 
Mary Macpateng. Maurice Maeterlinck 
SgLEcTED Porms. Oscar Wilde. 


Suvastorot, AND OTHER Storrs. Leo 
Tolstoy. 


Tue Brus Birp. Maurice Maeterlinck. 

UnpbER Five Rzicns. Lady Dorothy Nevill. 

*Varima Letters. Robert Louis Stevenson. 

“Vicar or Morwenstow, Tue, S. Baring: 
Gould. 


Travellers. 


6s. each. 


Each volume contains a number of Illustrations in Colour. 


A WamMDERER IN Frorunce. E. VY. Lucas. 
A WanpErerR IN Paris. E. V. Lucas. 

A WanpererR in Hottanne E. V. Lucas. 
A WANDERER IN Lonpon. E. V. Lucas. 
Tue Norrotx Broaps. W. A. Dutt. 

Tur New Forest. Horace G, Hutchinson. 


Napies. Arthur H. Norway. 
Tue Cirims or Umsris. Edward Hutton. 


Tux Citigs oF Spain. Edward Hutton. 
®Tus Citres or Lomeaxkpy. Edward 
Hutton. 


Fiorenczk AND NorrHern Tosc4ny, WITH 
Genoa. Edward Hutton. 

Signa AND SOUTHERN TUSCANY. 
Hutton, 


Edward 


Roms. Edward Hutton, 
VENICE AND VENETIA. Edward Hutten. 
Tue Brerons ar Home F. M. Gostling. 


Tue Lanp or Parpons (Brittany). Anatole 
Le Braz. 


A Boox or THE Ruing. 5S. Baring-Gould. 
Tua Napres Rrymra. H. M. Vaughan, 
Days in Cornwact. C. Lewis Hind. 


TurovucH Hast ANGLIA In A Moror Car. 
J. E. Vincent. 


Tue Skirts oy THE Great City. Mrs. A. 
G. Bell. 
Rounp aBour WILTsHirE, A. G. Bradley. 


ScoTLanp or To-DAyY. 
Francis Watt. 


Norway AnD ITS Fyorps, 


T. F. Henderson and 


M. A. Wyllie. 


Some Books on Art. 


Arranp Lire. T. Sturge Moore. Illustrated. 
Cr. 800. 55. net. 


Aims AND Ipgats 1 Art. George Clausen. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Large Post 
Bve. 55. net. ; 


Srx LecTuRES ON Paintinc. George Clausen. 
Illestrated. Third Edition. Large Post 
Bve. 34. 6d. net. 


1712-1793 G. A 


Francesco GvUARDI, we 
Isp. 4to. 


Simonson. Mlustrated. 
£2 28. wed, 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THR Book oF Jon. 
William Blake. Quarto. £1 15. net. 


Joun Lucas, Portrait Pamrer, 1828-1874. 
Arthur Lucas. Illustrated. Jstperial gto. 
43 38. net. 


Ong Honprep Masterpieces or PaIntina. 
With an Introduction by R. C. Witt. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Demy 8ve. 105. 6d. 
net. 


A Guipe ro THE Britise PIcTrures iw Tue 
Nationa, GaLtary. Edward Kingsten. 
Hilustrated. Fras. Bue. 4s. 6d. met. 
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One Hunprep MASTERPIECES OF SCULPTURE. 
With an Introduction by G. F. Hill. Illus- 
trated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

A Romnzy Fotio. With an Essay by A. B. 
Chamberlain. Jmferial Folio. £15 1585. 
net. 

THe Saints IN ART. 
Illustrated. Feap. 8v0, 35. 6d. net. 

ScHoots oF PaintTinc. Mary Innes. 
trated. Cr. 8ve. 55. net. 


Margaret E. Tabor. 
Illus- 
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Tue Post Impressionists. C. Lewis Hind. 
Illustrated. Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Cxuric ART IN PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN TIMES. 
J. R. Allen. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. 75.6. net. 


‘*Crassics or ArT.” See page 13. 

‘Tug ConnoissgUR’S Lisrary.” See page 14 
‘*Litrce Booxs on ArT.” 
“Tue Litrie GALLERIES.” 


See page 16. 
See page 17. 


Some Books on Italy. 


& History oy MILAN UNDER THE SFORZA- 
Cecilia M. Ady. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
ros. 6d. met. 


A History or VERONA. A. M. Allen. 


Wustrated. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
A History oF Perucia. William Heywood. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Tue Laxzs cr Nortuern ItTary. Richard 
Bagot. Illustrated. Feap. 8ve. 5s. net. 
Woman in Iraty. W. Boulting. Illustrated. 

Demy 8vo. os. 6d. net. 

Oup Erruria AND Mopgrn Tuscany. Mary 
L. Cameron. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. met. 

FLORENCE AND THE CITIES OF NoRTHERN 
Tuscany, witH Genoa. Edward Hutton. 
Jilustrated. Secord Edition. Cr. 8vo. 68. 

Sr#na AND SouTHERN Tuscany. Edward 


Hutton, Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 

Ix Unknown Tuscany. Edward Hutton. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Demy 8voe. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Venice AND VgneTIA. Edward Hutton. 


Illustrated. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
Venice on Foot. H. A. Douglas. Illustrated. 


Fcap. 8vo. 55. met. 
Venicz AnD HER TREASURES. H. A. 
Douglas. Illustrated. Frag. 8v0. 55. net. 


*Tue Docres or Venice. Mrs. Aubrey 
Richardson. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 1os. 6d. 
net. 

FLorencr: Her History and Art to the Fall 
of the Republic. KF. A. Hyett. Demy 8ve. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Firorence ann Her Treasures. H. M. 
Vaughan. Illustrated. (cas. 8ve. 5s. net. 


Country WALKS ABoUT Florence. Edward 
Hutton. Illustrated. eas. 8vo, 55. net. 

Napurs: Past and Present. A. H. Norway. 
Wustrated. Third Eadttion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Tue Napies Rivizra. H. M. Vaughan, 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Sicity; The New Winter Resort. Douglas 
Sladen. Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 
ave. 5s. met. 


MQrHE Lives 


Siciry. F, H. Jackson. Illustrated. Small 
Pott 8vo. Cloth, 28. 6d. net, leather, 35. 6d. 
net. 

Rome. Edward Hutton. Illustrated. 
Edition, Cr. 8vo. 68. 

A Roman PILGRIMAGE. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 

Rome. C.G. Ellaby. IIlustrated. Smal/ 
Pott 8vo. Cloth, as. 6d. net; leather, 35. 6d. 
met. 

Tue Citigs oF Umaria. Edward Hutton. 
Illustrated... Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

“Tue Citigzs or LomBarpy. Edward Hutton. 
lllustrated. Cr. 870. 6s. 


Second 
R. E. Roberts. 


or S. Francis or Assisi. 

Brother Thomas of Celano. Cr. 8v0o. 5s. 
net. 

Lorenzo THE MAGNIFICENT. E. L. S. 


Horsburgh. Illustrated. Secend Edition. 
Demy 8vo. 155. met. ~ 
GrroLamo Savonarora. E. L. S. Horsburgh. 

Ullustrated. Cr. 8v0. 55. net. 

St. CaTuErRing oF SIRNA AND Her Times. 
By the Author of “* Mdlle Mori.” Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 

Dante anod His ITALY. Lonsdale Ragg. 
Illustrated, Desmy 8vo. 125, 6d. net. 

Dants AviGHieRi: His Life and Works. 
Paget Toynbee. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. ss. 
wet 

Tus Mxpict Popzs. H. M. Vaughan. IlIlus- 
trated. Demy 8vo. 155. net. 

SHELLEY AND His Frignps in Irary. Helen 
R. Angeli. Ulustrated. Demy 8vo. tos. 6a. 
net. 


Home Lirg in Irary. 
lllustrated. 
ros. 6a. set. 

Skies Irattan: A Little Breviary for Travellers 
in Italy. Ruth S. Phelps. Feap. 8vo. 55. 
met. 

*A WANDERER IN Fiorencze KE. V. Lucas. 
Illustrated. Cr. Bue. 

*Unitep Itaty, F. M. Underwgod. Demy 
Bye. 1a9. Od. meet. 


Lina Duff Gordon, 
Second Edttion. Demy 8vo, 
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gay i ht og SUSANNAH AND 
ONE . Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Bue. a 

yOve A D: LOUISA. Second Edition. 

7. Bvo. 

THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

I KNOW Fis MAIDEN. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE INVINCIBLE AMELIA: or, THE 
Potrgzs ADVENTURESS. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8v0- 35. 6d. 

THE GLAD HEART. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

*OLIVIA MARY. 


Fifth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 65. 


Bagot (Richard), AROMAN MYSTERY. 
Thira Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE PASSPORT. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
8v0. 6s. 

ANTHONY ¢ CUTHBERT. Fourth Edttion. 
Cr. 8vo. 

LOVE’S PROXY. Cr. Bvo. 63. 

DONNA: DIANA. Second Edition. Cr. 
8va. 

CASTING OF NETS. Twelfth Edition. 
Cr. vo. 6s. 

THE HOUSE OF SERRAVALLE. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Bailey (H.C.), STORM AND TREASURE. 


Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 
THE LONELY QUEEN. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bve, 65. 


sor gio TE (S.). IN THE ROAR 
HE SEA. Eighth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


MARGERY OF GUETEERS Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Edttion. 
Cr. 8va0.. 65. 

ACQUETTA. Third Edttton. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
ITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


NOEML Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
8ve. 6s. 
THE BROOM- SQUIRE. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
WINEFRED. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. - 
ROYAL GEORGIE. Illustrated. (r. 8vo. 6s. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
IN DEWISLAND. Second Edition. Cr. 


Bue. 68. 
MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Illustrated. 


Barr (Robert). 
ALARMS. 
THE 


IN THE MIDST OF 

Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

COUNTESS TEKLA. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE MUTABLE MANY. Third Edition. 


Cr. &vo. 6s. 


Begbie (Harold). THE CURIOUS AND 
DIVERIING ADVENTURES OF SIR 
JOHN SPARROW, Barrt.; or, Tue 
*ROGRESS OF AN Open Minn. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 


Belloc (H.). EMMANUEL BURDEN, 
MERCHANT. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. vo. 6s. 


A CHANGE IN THE CABINET. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8Bvo. 6s. 
Belloc-Lowndes (Mrs.) THE CHINK 


IN THE ARMOUR. Fourth Edicion. 
Cr. 8vo0. 6s. 
*MARY PECHELL. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Bennett (Arnold). CLAYHANGER. 
lenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 

THE CARD. Sixth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

HILDA LESSWAYS. Seventh Edition. 


Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
A New Edition, 


* BURIED ALIVE. 
Cr. 8v0. 65. 

A MAN FROM THE NORTH. A New 
Edition. Cr. vo. 6s. 

THE MATADOR OF THE FIVE TOWNS. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65, 


Benson (E. F.). DODO: A Detar or THE 
Day. Sixteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Birmingham (George A.). SPANISH 
GOLD. Sixth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE SEARCH PARTY. F1/th Edition. 

Cr. vo. 6s. 
LALAGE’S LOVERS. Third Edition. Cr. 
8v0. 


Bowen (Marjorie). I WILL MAIN. 
AIN. Seventh Edition. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 
DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. ith 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

*A KNIGHT OF SPAIN. Cr. 8vo0. 6s. 

THE QUEST OF GLORY. Third Eai- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

GOD AND THE KING. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 65. 


gitors (Mrs. W. K.). THE GETTING 
WEL OF DOROTHY. | Illustrated. 
ay Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Conrad Joseph), THE SECRETAGENT: 
A Simple Tale. Fourth Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

ASET OF SIX. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

UNDER WESTERN EVES. Second Ed. 
Cr. 8v0, 6s. 
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*Conyers (Dorothea.), THE LONELY 


Cr. 8ve. 


a . 


Basti parte). A ROMANCE OF TWO 
LDS. Thirty-first Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
VENDETTA ; OR, Tum Story or onz For- 
GOTTEN. Twenty-ninth Edition. Cr. 8ve. 


65. 

THELMA: A NorweciaAN PKINCESS. 
Forty-second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

ARDATH: Tue Srory or a Deap Szir. 
Twentieth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. Seventeenth 
Edition. Cr. vo. 6s. 

WORMWOOD ;: A Drama or Paris. 
Eighteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

BARABBAS; A Dream oF THE WoRLD’s 
TRagEne. Forty-sixth Edition. Cr. ve. 


rH SORROWS OF SATAN. Fifty-seventh 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. A 

THE MASTER-CHRISTIAN. Thirteenth 
Edition. 179th Thousand. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 

TEMPORAL POWER: A Srupy in 
Supremacy. Second Edition. 150th 
Thousand. Cr. vo. 6s. 

GOD’S GOOD MAN; A Simpte Love 
Story. VHifteenth Edition. 54th Thou- 
sand, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

HOLY ORDERS: ruz Tracepy or a 
Quirer Lire. Second Edition. 120th 
Thousand. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE MIGHTY ees 
dition, Cr. &vo. 

BOY: a Sketch. Twa Edition. 
és. 

CAMEOS. Fourteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE LIFE EVERLASTING. fifth Ed. 
Cr. 8ve. 63. 


Crockett (S. R.). LOCHINVAR. Illus- 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE STANDARD BEARER, Second 
Edition. Cr. Sve. 65. 


ore (Bb. M.). THE OLD CANTON- 
ENT. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

JOHANNA, Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE ere VALLEY. Fourth Edition. 


Twenty-ninth 
Cr. 8ve. 


Cr. 8ve 

A NINE “DAYS! a ee. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. Seventh 
Aditios. Cr. 8v0. 65. 

ANGEL. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8ve. 68. 


KATHERINE THE ARROGANT. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. 8ve. 6s, 
BABES IN THE WOOD. Foxrth Se 
Cr. ve, 65. 


Danby (Frank.), JOSEPH IN JEO- 
PARDY. Third Edition. Cr. 8v0. 63. 


Boyie (Sir A. Conan). ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. Twelfth Editien. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 


Fenn (G. Manville). SYD BELTON: 
Tux Boy wHo woutp not Go To Sza. 
HLustrated. Second Ed. Ce. bwo. yy. Ge. 


Findlater (J. H.). THE GREEN GRAVES 
OF BALGOWRIE. Fifth Edition. Cr. 


Bue. 6s. 
THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Secend 
Edition. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 


Findlater (Mary). A NARROW WAY. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 68. 
OVERTHE HILLS. Second Edition. Cr. 


8vo. 6s. 

THE oe OF JOY. Third Edition. 
Cr. &v0. 

A BLIND “SrRD'S NEST. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 68. 


Illustrated. 


Fry (B. and C. B.). A MOTHER’S SON. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. vo, 6s. 


Harraden (Beatries). IN VARYING 
MOODS. Fourteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 
TANCE MAN. Twelfth Ed. Cr.8vo. 6s. 
INTERPLAY. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 


Hiehens (Robert). THE PROPHET OF 
BERKELEY SQUARE. Second Edition. 


Cr. 8ve. 6s. 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 

THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Eighth 
Edition. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 

BYEWAYS. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 
THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. 
Jirst Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cy». 8ve. 6s. 
THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 

BARBARY SHEEP. Second Edition. Cr. 
8v0. 35. 6d. 

THE DWELLER ON THE THRES- 
HOLD. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 


Twenty- 


ee, (Anthony). THE GOD IN THE 
R. Eleventh Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s 
A CHANCE OF AIR. Sixth Edition. cr. 
80a. 6s. 
A MAN OF MARE. Seventh Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN. 
TONIO. Sixth Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
PHROSO. Illustrated. Zighth £dition. 
Cr. Bue. 6s. 

SON 2A Illustrated. Eighth Edition. 
Cm 

THE KINGS MIRROR. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. 8ve. 6s. 


QUISANTE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8v0. 64. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 

TALES OF A PEOPLE. Third Eds. 
tion. Cr. Bue. 65. 

THE GREAT Rat oe DRIVER. Feurté 
Edition. Cr. 8 

MRS. MAXON PROTESTS. Third Ead- 
tion. Cr. 8ve. 65. 


Butten (Baroness ¥on). 


THE HALO, 
Fifth Bastion, Cr. bwe. 65. 
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“Inner Shrine’ (Author of the). 


THE 
pyar OLIVE. Third Edstion. 


Cr. &ve. 


Jacobs (W. W.). MANY CARGOES. 
Thirty-second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. 
eg Illustrated in colour. Demy 8ve. 
5 

SHA URCHINS. Sizteenth Edition. Cr. 
vo 

A MASTER OF CRAFT. Illustrated. 
Ninth Edition. Cr.8vo. 35. 6d. 

LIGHT aga oe anacmteds Eighth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

THE SKIPPER’S Wooine. Eleventh 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

AT SUNWICH PORE. Illustrated. Tenth 
Edition. Cr. 8ve. 3s. 6d. 

DIALSTONE LANE. esteateds Eighth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 43. 6 

CDD — Illustrated. Fi ifth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. s. 6a. 

THELADY OF THE BARGE. illustrated. 
Ninth Edition. Cr.8vo. 35. 6d. 

SALTHAVEN. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. 


KNOTS. 


SAILORY’ Illustrated. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 64. 

SHORT CRUISES. Third Edition. Cr. 
8ve, 35. 6d. 


James (Henry). THE GOLDEN BOWL. 
Third Edition. Cr.8ve. 68 


Le Queux (William). THE HUNCHBACK 
OF WESTMINSTER. Third £dition. 
Cr. 8v0, 6s. 

THE CLOSED BOOK. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 65. 

THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

BEHIND THE THRONE. Third Edition, 
Cr. 8ve, 65. 


London (Jack). WHITE FANG, Zighth 
Edition, Cr. 8vo. 65. 


Lucas (E. V.). LISTENER’S LURE; An 
OsLiquzE Narration. <£1ghth Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 55. 

OVER BEMERTON’S : An ,EAsSy-GoInG 
CHRONICLE. Ninth Edition. Fcap 8vo. 55. 

MR. INGLESIDE. Zighth Edition. FKeap. 


8v0. 55- 
LONDON LAVENDER. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 


DERRICK VAUGHAN, 


1 ayeae 
ake : 44th Thousand. Cr. 8ve. 


NOVELIS 
3s. 6d. 


Macnaughtan (S.). THE FORTUNE OF 
CHRISTINA : M’NAB. Fifth Edition. 


Cr. 8v0. 65. es 
PETER AND JANE. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 


Malet (Lucas). 
FECTION. 


A COUNSEL OF PER- 
Second Edition. Cr. 8ve. 65. 


THE WAGES OF SIN. Sixteenth Edition. 
v2. '° 

THE CARISSIMA. Fifth Ed. Cr. 8v0, 6s. 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fifth Eai- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 65. 


sitar: (W. B.). THE RAGGED MES- 
NGER. 7. rd Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE GUARDED FLAME. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
ODDLENGTHS. Second Ed. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 
HILL RISE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY: Bz- 
PS YouanpI. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Evo. 5 
THE REST CURE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Bue. 65. 


Milne (A. A.). THE DAY’S PLAY. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
*THE HOLIDAY ROUND. Cr». 8vo. 6s. 


Montague (C. E.). A HIND LET 
LOOSE. Third Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 


Morrison (Arthur). TALES OF MEAN 
STREETS. Seventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A CHILD OF THE JAGO, Sixth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

DIVERS VANITIES. Cr. 8vo. 65. 


Ollivant A warn OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. With a 
Frontispiece. Eleventh Ed. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

THE TAMING OF JOHN BLUNT. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

*THE ROYAL ROAD. Cr. 8ue. 6s. 


Onions (Oliver). GOOD BOY SELDOM; 
A ROMANCE OF ADVERTISEMENT, Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 


Oppenheim (E. Phillips). MASTER OF 
MEN. /t/th Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE MISSING DELORA. | Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Orezy (Baroness). FIRE IN STUBBLE. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vv, 6s. 


Oxenham (John). A WEAVER OF 
WEBS. Illustrated. Fifth Ed. Cr. 8v0. 65. 

PROFIT AND. LOSS. sourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 

THE TONG "ROAD. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
8v0. 65. 

THE SONG OF HYACINTH, ano 
OrueR Srories. Second Edition. Cr. 


Bue. 6s. 
MY LADY OF SHADOWS. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
TAUBISEONS: Fourth Edition. Cr. 8ve. 
THE COIL OF CARNE. Sixth Edition. 


Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
*THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN ROSE, 
Cr. 8vo. 65, 
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bigs — PIERRE AND HIS 
PEOPLE. Scventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
MRS. FALCHION. Fifth Edition. Cr. 


8v0. 6s. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 
trated. Tenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

WHEN VALMONDCAMETO PONTIAC: 
The Story of a Lost Napoleon. Seventh 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. 
The Last Adventures of ‘Pretty Pierre.’ 
Fifth Editien, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE BATELE OF THE STRONG: a 
Romance of Two Kingdoms. Illustrated. 
Seventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

NORTHERN LIGHTS. Fourth Edition. 


Illus- 


Cr. 8v0. 65. 
Pasture (Mrs. Henry de la). THE 
TYRANT. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE FOOTSTEPS 


Illustrated. Fourré 


Pemberton (Max). 
OF A THRONE. 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Loews THEE “KING. Illustrated. Cr. 


LOVE THE HARVESTER: A Srory oF 


THE SHIRES. Illustrated. ZAird Ldition. 
Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d, 
THES MYSEERY...0On THE, GREEN 


HEART. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Perrin (Alice). THE CHARM. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. 8. 6s. 


-*THE ANGLO-INDIANS, Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


Bhitpotve (eden), LYING PROPHETS. 
hird Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Sixth Eat- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 
Seventh Edition. Cr. &vo 6s. 
SONS OF THE MORNING. 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE RIVER. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE AMERICAN ON Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vr. 6s. 
KNOCK ATAVENTURE. Third Edition, 
Cr. 870. 6s. 
THE FPORTREEVE. Fourth Edttien. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 
ae POACHER’S WIFE. Second Eattion. 
. 8vo. 6s. 
THE oT HOURS. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Second 


DEMETER'S DAUGHTER. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 
Pickthall (Marmaduke). SAID THE 


FISHERMAN, Eighth Edttion. Cr. 8vo. 
6s. 


a a = Quiller Couch). 
Second Edition, 


THE WHITE 
Cr. Bye. 65. 


THE MAYOR OF TROY. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
MERRY-GARDEN anbD OTHER STORIES. 


Cr. 8v0. 6s 

MAJOR VIGOUREUX. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 65. 

Ridge (W. Pett). ERB. Second Edition. 


Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
A SON OF THE STATE. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 38. 6d. 
A BREAKER OF LAWS. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
MRS. GALER’S BUSINESS. _ Illustrated. 


Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE WICKHAMSES. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


NAME spe GARLAND. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8ve. 6s. 
a BROTHER. Fourth Edition. 


Cr. 
NINE TO Six-THIRTY, Third Edition. 


Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THANKS TO SANDERSON. = Second 
Edition. Cr.8vo. €s. 


*DEVOTED SPARKES. Cr. 8ve. 65. 


Russell (W. Clark). MASTER ROCKA- 
FELLAR’S VOYAGE Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Sidgwick (Mrs. Alfred). THE KINS- 
MAN, Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 
8v0. 6s, 

THE LANTERN-BEARERS. Third 
Edition. Cr. 820. 6s. 

ANTHEA’S GUEsT. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
870. 6s. 

*LAMORNA. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 


Somerville (E. @.) and Ross (Martin). 
DAN RUSSEL THE FOX. | Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 68. 


Thurston (E, Temple), MIRAGE. Feurth 


Edttion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Watson (H. B. Marriott) THE HIGH 
TOBY. Third Edition. Cr. 8uo. 6s. 


TRE PRIVATEERS. 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
eo te ASTRA. Third Edition. Cr. 


Illustrated. Second 


THE BIG FISH. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
6s, 


Webling (Peggy). THE STORY OF 
VIRGINIA PERFECT. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE SPIRIT OF MIRTH. Fifth Edition 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

FELIX CHRISTIE. Second Edition. Cr. 
8v0. 65. 


Wayman (Stanley). UNDER THE RED 
ROBE, Illustrated. Twenty-third Edits, 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


Whitby (Beatrice). ROSAMUND. Sreena 
hdition. Cr. 8ve. 


FICTION 


Willetson ©. N. and A. M). THE 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: The 
Strange Adventures of a Motor Car. Illus- 
trated. Seventeenth Edition. Cr. 8vo0. 
6s. Also Cr. 8vo. ts. met. 

THE PRINCESS PASSES: A Romance of 
a Motor. Illustrated. Ninth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 68. 7 

LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 
Eleventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


SCARLET RUNNER. Illustrated. Téird 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
SET IN SILVER. 
Edition. Cr. vo. 


Illustrated. Foxrth 


6s. 
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LORD LOVELAND DISCOVERS 
AMERICA. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE ee SILENCE, Sixth Edition, 


Cr. 8vo. 
THE GUESTS OF HERCULES. Third 
Edition, Cr. Bro. 65. 


“THE HEATHER MOON. Cp. 820. 6s. 


prone (Dolf). THE PATHWAY OF 
HE PIONEER (Nous Autres), Sicth 
ap Cr. 8ve. 6s. 


THE UNOFFICIAL HONEYMOON. 
Seventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE CAREER OF BEAUTY DARLING. 
Cr. Sve, 6s. 


Methuen’s Two-Shilling Novels. 


Crown 8ve. 


*Botror Cuaperon, Tue. C. N. and A. M. 
Williamson. 
®CALL OF THE BLOOD, THe. Robert Hichens. 


Car or DgstTIny AND ITS ERRAND IN 
Spain, Tus. C. N. aiid A. M. Williamson. 


Curmentina. A. E. W. Mason. 

Covongt EnpErsy’s Wire. Lucas Malet. 
Frurx. Robert Hichens. 

GATS OF THE DESERT, Tue. John Oxenham. 


My Frienp THe CuHaurreun. C. N. and 
A. M. Williamson. 


25. met, 


| Princess Vircinia, Tue. C. N. and A. M. 


Williamson. 


Szats oF THE Micuty, Tue. Sir Gilbert 


Parker. 
S¥RVANT OF THE Pustic, A. Anthony Hope. 
“Set in Sitver. C.N.andA. M. Williamson, 
Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 
Lucas Malet. 


Severins, THE. 
Sir RicHArp CALMADY. 
*Vivien, W. B. Maxwell. 


Books for Boys and Girls. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 


.Cross anp Daccrr. The Crusade of the 
Children, 1212, W. Scott Durrant. 


iGettinc Wet or Dorotuy, THE. 
W. K. Clifford. 

‘Girt or THE Puorrs, A. L. T. Meade. 

‘Hepsy Girsy. L. T. Meade. 2s. 64. 

'Honouras_e Miss, Tur. L. T. Meade. 

Waster Rockarecrar’s Voyacg. W. Clark 
Russell. 


Mrs. 


35. 6d, 


Onty a Guarp-Room Doa. Edith E. 
Cuthell. 
Rep Grance, THe. Mrs. Molesworth. 


Syp Brtron: The Boy who would not 
goto Sea. G. Manville Fenn. 

THERE WAS ONCE A Prince. Mrs, M. E. 
Mana, 
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Methuen’s Shilling Novels. 


®ANNA OF THE Five Towns. Arnold Bennett. 
Barsary SHeEP. Robert Hichens. 

Cuarm, Tus. Alice Perrin. 

*Demon, THe. C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 
Guarpep FLamez, Tue. W. B. Maxwell. 
Janz. Marie Corelli. 


Lapy Bsrty Across THe WATER. 
& A. M. Williamson. 

*Lone Roap, Tue. John Oxenham. 

Micuty Atom, Tus. Marie Corelli. 

Miracs. E. Temple Thurston. 

erect Detora, Tue. E Phillips Opper- 


Cc. N. 


Rounp THE Rep Lame. Sir A. Conan Doyle. 
*SecreT Woman, Tue. Eden Phillpotts. 
*Severins, Tue. Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 
SranisH Gotp. G. A. Birmingham. 

Taves or Mzan Streets. Arthur Morrison. 
Tug Hato. The Baroness von Hutten. 
*Tyrant, Tus. Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. 
Unpzr THE Rep Ross. Stanley J. Weyman. 
VirGInta PEerrect. Peggy Webling. 


WoMAN WITH THE Fan, THE, 
Hichens. 


Robert 


The Novels of Alexandre Dumas. 


Medium 8ve. 


Acré&. 

ApvENTURES OF CAPTAIN PAMPHILE, THE. 
AMAURY. 

Birp or Fats, THe. 

Brack Tuurp, THE. 

Brack ; the Story of a Dog. 

CasT_Le or Eppsrxin, Tus, 

CATHERINE BLUM. 

CitciLe. 

CuHATELET, THE. 


Cuevauier D’HaARMENTAL, THE, 
volume.) 


CHICcoT THE JESTER. 

Cxicot Repivivus. 

ComTse pz MontGcommery, Tus. 
ConscIaNncE. 

Convicr’s Son, Tue. 


Corsican Brotuers, THe; and OTHo THe 
ARCHER. 


Cror-EarED Jacquor, 
Dom GorgNFLOT, 

Duc pv’Anjou, THe. 
Farat Comsat, Tue. 
Fencinc Master, Tus. 
FERNANDE, 

GasRiEL LAMBERT. 
GEORGES. 

Great Massacre, Tue, 
Henri DB NAVARRE. 
Herixe oz Cuaverny, 


(Double 


Price 6d. Double Volumes, ts. 


Horoscorz, THE. 
Lronz-Lzona. 
Lovuisz DE LA VALLIZRE. (Double volume.) 


Man 1n THE Iron Masx, Tue. (Double 
volume.) 


Matrre ApaAmM, 

Mourn or Het, Tux. 

Nanon. (Double volume.) 

OLyMPIA. 

PauLingE; Pascat Bruno; and BonTzkog. 
Pire va Rune. 

Porte Saint-ANTOINER, THE. 

Prince or Turgves, Tue. 

REMINISCENCES OF ANTONY, THE. 

St. “QUENTIN. 

Rosin Hoop. 

Samuzt GELB. 

SNOWBALL AND THE SULTANETTA, THE. 
SYLVANDIRE. 

TAkinG oF Cavais, Tue. 

TALES OF THE SUPERNATURAL. 

TaLes oF STRANGE ADVENTURE. 

TALES oF TERROR. 

Ture Musketerrs, Tux. (Double volume.} 
Tournry oF THE Rug St. ANTOINE. 
TRAGEDY of NanTEs, THE. 

Twenty Years Arter. (Double volume.) 
Witp-Ducx Suoorer, Tus. . 
Worr-Laaper, Tue. 


FICTION 
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Methuen’s Sixpenny Books. 
‘Medium 8ve. 


AYbanesi 
LOUISA 


I KNOW A MAIDEN. 

YHE BLUNDER OF AN INNOCENT. 
PETER A PARASITE. 

*THE INVINCIBLE AMELIA. 


Anstey (F.). A BAYARD OF BENGAL. 
Austen (J.). PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 


Bagot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
CASTING OF NETS. 
DONNA DIANA. 


(K. Maria) LOVE AND 


Balfour (Andrew). BY STROKE OF 
SWORD. 

Baring-Gould (S.). FURZE BLOOM. 

CHEAP JACK ZITA. 

KITTY ALONE. 

URITH. 

THE BROOM SQUIRE. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 

NOEMI. 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALKS. Illustrated. 

LITTLE TU’PENNY. 

WINEFRED. 

THE FROBISHERS. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. 

ARMINELL. 

BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. 

CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. 


Barr (Robert). JENNIE BAXTER 
IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. 

THE MUTABLE MANY. 


Benson (E.F.). DODO, 
THE VINTAGE. 


Bronte (Charlotts). 


Brownell (C. L.). 
JAPAN. 


SHIRLEY. 
THE HEART OF 


Burton (J. Bloundelie). ACROSS THE 


SALT SEAS. \ 
Caffyn. (Mrs.). ANNE MAULEVERER. 
Capes (Bernard). THE GREAT SKENE 

MYSTERY. 


Ciiford (Mrs. W. K.). A FLASH OF 
SUMMER. 


HES. KEITH’S CRIME 


Corbett (Julian) 
GREAT WATER 


Croker (Mrs. B. M.). 
A STATE SECRET. 
PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. 


ae BUSINESS IN 


ANGEL. 


JOHANNA. 

Dante pieblert THE DIVINE 
COMEDY (Cary). 

Doyle ee ~ Conan). ROUND THE 
RED L. 

Dunean (Sara Jeannette). THOSE 


DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. 


ait ree) THE MILL ON THE 


Findlater (Jane H.). THE GREEN 
GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. 


Gallon (Tom). RICKERBY’S FOLLY. 


Gaskell (Mrs.). CRANFORD. 
MARY BARTON, 
NORTH AND SOUTH. 


Gerard (Dorothea), HOLY MATRI- 


MONY. 
THE CONQUEST O¥ LONDON. 
MADE OF MONEY. 


Gissing (G.). THE TOWN TRAVELLER. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. 


weak, THE INCA’S 
TREASUR 


THE KLOOF BRIDE. 
Gleig (Charles). BUNTER’S CRUISE. 


Grimm (The Brothers), GRIMM’S 
FAIRY TALES, 


(Ernest), 
E. 


Hope (Anthony), A MAN OF MARK. 
A CHANGE OF AIR. 


THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. 


PHROSO. 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 


Hornung (E. W.). DEAD MEN TELL 
NO TALES. 
Hyne (C.J.C.). PRINCE RUPERT THE 
BUCCANEER. 
ingrahar (J, H.). THE THRONE OF 
AVID, 
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ie Queux (W.). THE HUNCHBACK 
OF WESTMI STER. 

THE CROOKED WAY. 

THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 


Levett-Yeats (S. K.), THE TRAITOR'S 
WAY. 


ORRAIN. 


Linton (E. re THE TRUE HIS- 
TORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. 


Lyall (Edna)) DERRICK VAUGHAN. 


Malet (Lucas), THE CARISSIMA. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. 


Mann pars. M. E.). MRS. PETER 


HOWA 
A LOST untipinens 
THE CEDAR STAR. 
THE PATTEN EXPERIMENT. 
A WINTER'S TALE, 
Marchmont (A. W.). 

LEY’S SECRET. 

A MOMENT’S ERROR. 


Marryat (Captain), PETER SIMPLE. 
JACOB FAITHFUL. 


Mareh (Richard), AMETAMORPHOSIS. 
THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE, 


MISER HOAD- 


THE GODDESS. We, 
THE JOSS. 

Mason (A. E. W.), CLEMENTINA. 
Mathers (Helen). HONEY. 


GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. 
SAM’S SWEETHEART, 
THE FERRYMAN. 


Meade (Mrs. L. T.). DRIFT. 
Miller (Esther), LIVING LIES. 


past te Sy (Bertram), THE SIGN OF THE 
PID 


Montrésor (F. F.). 

Morrison (Arthur), 
THE WALL. 

Nesbit (E.) THE RED HOUSE. 


Norris (W. E.). HIS GRACE. 
GILES INGILBY. 

THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 
LORD LEONARD THE LUCKLESS. 
MATTHEW AUSTEN. 

CLARISSA FURIOSA. 


Oliphant (Mrs.), THE LADY’S WALK. 
SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE. 


THE ALIEN. 
THE HOLE IN 
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THE PRODIGALS. 
THE TWO MARYS. 


Oppenheim (E. P.). 


Parker (Sir Gilbert). 
THE LAVILETTES. 

WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 

Pemberton (Max), THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. 

I CROWN THEE KING. 

Phillpotts (Eden). THE HUMAN BOY. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. 

THE POACHER’S WIFE. 

THE RIVER. 

eG (Acre Ke Paco 9 Couch), 
WHITE WO 

Ridge (W. ae ASON OF THE STATE, 

LOST PROPERTY. 

GEORGE and THE GENERAL 

A BREAKER OF LAWS. 

ERB. 


Russell (W. Clark), ABANDONED. 

A MARRIAGE AT SEA. 

MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 

HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. 

Sergeant magiingh: THE MASTER OF 
BEECHWOOD 

BALBARA’S MONEY. 

THE YELLOW DIAMOND 

THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME, 


Sidgwieck (Mrs. Alfred), THE KINS- 
MAN. 


MASTER OF MEN, 
THE POMP OF 


THE 


Surtees (R. S.) HANDLEY CROSS. 
MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR, 
ASK MAMMA. 
Walford (Mrs. L. B.), 
COUSINS. 

THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER, 
TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. 
Wallace (General Lew), BEN-HUR. 
THE FAIR GOD. 


Watson (H. B. Marriott), 
TURERS. 


MR. SMITH. 


THE ADVEN- 


CAPTAIN FORTUNE. 
Weekes (A. B.). PRISONERS OF WAR. 
Wells (H.G.). THE SEA LADY. 


Whitby Gee” THE RESULT OF 
AN A ENT. 


White (Perey), A PASSIONATE PIL- 
GRIM. 


Williamson (Mrs. C.N.). PAPA. 
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